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30,000 “STRAW VOTES” IN FIVE BIG DOUBTFUL STATES 


F WE CAN CATCH THE VOTERS in the glare of the 
search-light as they are shifting from one political camp 
to another, and count them, we can tell which camp will 
be found to have the heaviest battalions next Tuesday. So 
we have shot a ray of light at five big ‘‘doubtful”’ States where 
the paths from camp to camp are crowded with marchers, coming 
and going, and have made a count of those caught by its momen- 


tary gleam. Whether this 


votes necessary fo a choice by the electoral college. Allowing 
for the respective strength of either candidate in States known 
as ‘‘sure” one way or the other, the anxiety of both parties 
about the “big five” is easily understood. With the object of 
discovering an inkling of the result, THe Lirerary Digest has 
taken a personal “straw vote” of 50,000 of its subscribers who 
States. Having no preference for any of 


vote in these 


the parties and present- 





census of the shift of votes 


STATE: 


is a true index of the re- 


ing the indications of the 
strength of all of them just 
as they reach us from read- 





sult, a few days will tell. 
We give it here for what Please 
it is worth. 

The year of the great 
nee ae Saw 1912 
disruption in the Republi- 


mark an “*X’’ before the name of the candidate you voted 
for in 1912 and the candidate you will vote for in 1916 


can party, 1912, bequeaths 
the enigma of the Presi- 
next 


dential election of 


TTAFT—Republican 
WILSON—Democrat 
ROOSEVELT—Progressive 





Political ob- 


servers are asking whether 


Tuesday. 


CHAFIN—Prohibition 
DEBS—Socialist 
Did Not Vote 


President Wilson will again 
be able to win the votes he 











drew away from the Pro- 


ers of various political 
faiths, Tue  Litwrary 
Dicest feels it offers its 
rye findings with the unique 


HUGHES— Republican weight of strictest non- 
partizanship. 
Supposing the Republi- 


ean-Progressive party to 


WILSON—Democrat 


HANLY—Prohibition 
be solidly reunited, it is 
apparent that Wilson’s 
supporters face the task 
of winning over enough 


BENSON— Socialist 








= 








gressives and the Republi- aera dade cnelies 


cans in their family quar- ANSWER TO THE 
rel, and wonder how tight- 

ly welded is to be this year’s alliance of the Republican-Progres- 
Campaign prophets are trying to figure what effect 
German- 


sive party. 
President Wilson’s foreign policies may have on 

American and Irish-American and how the 
man will regard the Administration’s Mexican policy, its eight- 
hour law, its ‘‘ war-time” prosperity, and the supposed necessity 
for a Republican protective tariff when peace comes. <A _ politi- 
cal expert of the New York Herald (Ind.) reports that “‘never 
in the memory of politicians of to-day has there been a contest 
is like a 


voters, average 


which approached the present one for closeness. | It 
yacht-race where an extra puff of wind—or just a zephyr—on 
the closing reach may drive one across the finish-line first.”’ 
As this supreme moment approaches, the press inform us, the 
eyes of campaign managers and candidates are fixt chiefly on 
the five big doubtful States of New York, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois. The combined electoral vote of these 
commonwealths numbers 127, which is nearly half of the 266 


POST-CARD ON WHICH 30,000 REPLIES WERE RECEIVED IN 
LETTER OF INQUIRY TO READERS IN THE DOUBTFUL STATES. 


voters to outnumber the 
combined forces that out- 
voted them in 1912. 

In that year in New York, we learn from the records of 7'he 
World Almanac, Wilson received 655,475 votes and Taft and 
Roosevelt together received 845,449, out of a whole vote cast 
of 1,587,983. Wilson’s plurality over Taft was 200,047. 

In New Jersey, out of a whole vote of 432,534, Wilson received 
178,289 and Taft and Roosevelt 234,245. Wilson’s plurality 
over Roosevelt was 32,879. 

In Ohio, out of a whole vote of 1,033,557, Wilson received 
423,152 and Taft and Roosevelt together 506,393. Wilson’s 
plurality over Taft was 146,086. 

In Indiana, out of a whole vote of 654,474, Wilson received 
281,890, and Taft and Roosevelt together 313,274. ~Wilson’s 
plurality over Roosevelt was 119,883. 

In Illinois, out of a whole vote of 1,146,193, Wilson received 
405,048 and Taft and Roosevelt together 640,091. Wilson's 
plurality over Roosevelt was 18,570. 

In the five States combined, Wilson ballots tallied 1,943,854, 
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—Dariing in the 


and Taft and Roosevelt ballots, 2,539,452. 


“ec 


We come now to the 
in these five doubtful States. 
with 17,938, Wilson with 


with 554. There are 467 


‘straw vote 


PATCHED TIRE. 


Des Moines Register. 
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HEADED IN DIFFERENT DIRECTIONS AT ONCE, 


—Hanny in the St 


THRUSTS— 


So much for 1912. 
of our 30,000 subscribers 
The grand total credits Hughes 
10,646, Hanly with 682, and Benson 


defective ballots. The significance 


of these figures lies in the drift to and from the two major 
parties as shown in the vote in 1912 and in 1916. 


NEW YORK 


(45 Electoral votes) 


FOR HUGHES 





FOR WILSON 


Taft 1912 to Hughes 1916.. . -1,918 Wilson 1912 to Wilson 1916..... . .1,282 
Roosevelt 1912 to Hughes 1916. . . 1,387 
- : Party vote....,/... 1,282 
OE See oer re 3,305 
Taft 1912 to Wilson 1916... 210 
Wilson 1912 to Hughes 1916.. 660 Roosevelt 1912 to Wilson 1916.. 316 
Debs, Chafin, or “No vote” 1912 Debs, Chafin, or ““No vote” 1912 
ES oc 6 sav eiccese 37 to Wilson 1916...... 277 
Hughes’s gain from opposition Wilson’s gain from opposition 
2-06.55 cain heath ae 08 SS Pare eacena ae 
Total Hughes vote 4,335 
Total Wilson vote. 2,085 
Total combined vote ................. 6,420 
NEW JERSEY 
(14 Electoral votes) 
FOR HUGHES FOR WILSON 
Taft 1912 to Hughes 1916. . 1,171 Wilson 1912 to Wilson 1916. .. 1,097 
Roosevelt 1912 to Hughes i916. oooh BIS - 
Ny sx pr vataades tiers 1,097 
Party vote. . 2,444 
Taft 1912 to Wilson 1916.. 140 
Wilson 1912 to Hughes 1916 ae we Roosevelt 1912 to Wilson 1916.. 262 
Debs, Chafin, or ““No vote” 1912 Debs, Chafin, or ““No vote” 1912 
to Hughes 1916. 298 2 ly. See 262 
Hughes’s gain from aeennes Wilson’s gain from salbciepapersiit 
ae vneoe On “SES eae 364 
Total Hughes vote i] > 
Total Wilson vote. 61 
Total combined vote. 5,076 
OHIO 
(24 Electoral Votes) 
FOR HUGHES FOR WILSON 
Taft 1912 to Hughes 1916. seid Wilson 1912 to Wilsor 1916.... 1,724 
Roosevelt 1912 to Hughes 1916... .1, - 
Party vote.... 1,724 
Party vote 
n Taft 1912 to Wilson 1916... --. 385 
Wilson 1912 to Hughes 1916. . 489 Roosevelt 1912 to Wilson 1916 438 
Debs, Chafin, or ‘No vote” 1912 Debs, Chafin, or ‘No vote” 1912 
to Hughes 1916.. = to Wilson 1916........ 346 
Hughes’s gain from op perien Wilson’s gain from opposition 
ee 781 FS ee .1,169 
Total Hughes vote. 3,653 
Total Wilson vote. . 2,893 
Total combined vote........... 6,546 


Joseph News-Press. 


INDIANA 
(15 Electoral Votes) 
FOR HUGHES FOR WILSON 
Taft 1912 to Hughes 1916. ...1,038 Wilson 1912 to Wilson 1916... 1,149 
Roosevelt 1912 to Hughes 1916... . 1,028 
Party vote 1,149 
Party vote 2,066 
Taft 1912 to Wilson 1916. 95 
Wilson 1912 to Hughes 1916... 268 Roosevelt. 1912 to Wilson 1916.... 210 
Debs, Chafin, or “‘No vote” 1912 Debs, Chafin, or *‘No vote” 1912 
to Hughes 1916.... 238 to Wilson 1916........... 161 
Hughes’s gain from pet ion Wilson’s gain from opposition 
parties. ‘ 506 EM acicia’ Aan oi cigar e we cao 466 
Total Hughes vote 2,572 
Total Wilson vote. 1,615 
Total combined vote.... .......... 4,187 
ILLINOIS 
(29 Electoral Votes) 
FOR HUGHES FOR WILSON 
Taft 1912 to Hughes 1916 . 1,214 Wilson 1912 to Wilson 1916 1,292 
Roosevelt 1912 to Hughes 1916. os Lae 
- Party vote. 1,292 
Party WOO. k6k .cccieice 3,156 
Taft 1912 to Wilson 1916 235 
Wilson 1912 to Hughes 1916 188 Roosevelt 1912 to Wilson 1916. 393 
Debs, Chafin, or ‘No vote ” 1912 Debs, Chafin, or “‘No vote,’ 1912 
to Hughes 1916. i” 418 to Wilson 1916... . ; 370 
Hughes’s gain from opposition Wilson’s gain from opposition 
DNs cides towne ad peu 906 parties . 998 
Total iis vote 1,062 
Total Wilson vote. . 2,290 
Total combined vote.................. 6,352 


Of particular interest are the replies we have received showing 


that 28 voters for Debs, 
vote for Hughes this year, 


and 


the Socialist candidate in 1912, will 


that 1,350 citizens who had 


no vote or did not vote in 1912 will also cast their ballot for the 


Republican candidate. 


will vote for Wilson this year, and 92 Debs voters 


over to the Democratic 


go 
“straw votes” 
tallied by States, 


Taft to Hanly 

Wilson to Hanly 
Roosevelt to Hanly 
Chafin to Hanly. . 
Debs to Hanly.. 

No Vote 1912 to Hanl) 
‘Taft to Benson. . 
Wilson to Benson 
Roosevelt to Benson 
Chafin to Benson 
Debs to Benson . 2 
No Vote 1912 to Benson 


Total “straw vote” for minor candidates. 


Non-voters in 


candidate. 


1912, numbering 1,076, 
are going to 


The gross number of 


favoring the minor candidates, which we have not 


registers as follows: 
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THE AUTOPEDIST, 
Westerman in the Columbus Ohio State Journal. 
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WHAT WOULD YOU HAVE DONE, MR. HUGHES ? 


Keys in the Columbus Citizen 


AND COUNTER-THRUSTS. 


MEXICO 


our soldiers are at 


WE ARE “AT WAR” IN 
HE OFFICIAL DECISION 
Mexico is eagerly 


that 


war in weleomed by Republican 

journals as an effective reply to the Democratic campaign 
slogan, ‘‘He kept us out of war,’ while Democratic editors 
hasten to explain that it is a purely’ technical ruling, whose 
purpose is to guard against the possibility of American soldiers 
The Admin- 
istration would gladly have deferred the publication of Judge 
Enoch H. Crowder’s decision until 


election day, according to some of the Washington correspondents, 


being brought to trial before a Mexican tribunal. 


Advocate General after 
not only because it dims the picture of Mr. Wilson as a ‘‘ peace 
President,”’ but because it strengthens Carranza’s demand that 
the “‘state of war’ be eliminated by the withdrawal of the 
American troops. ‘‘It knocks a terrible hole in the Democratic 
assertion. that the President kept us out of war,” exclaims 
Chairman Willcox, of the Republican National Committee, and 
the Republican New York Sun is convinced that it ‘“* knocks into 
hat”’ 


tinuance in power.” 


x cocked the Administration’s ‘‘one best claim to con- 


The independent Washington Siar, on 


the other hand, thinks it improbable that the Republican 
campaign managers will be able to change any votes with the 
xmmunition unconsciously supplied by our highest authority 
on military law, since the country “is certainly not at war 
in the present-day sense, as in Europe.’’ The question which 
necessitated this particular ruling from the Judge Advocate 
‘* Before 


member of the expedition in Mexico be tried for murder or 


General of the Army was: what. tribunal should a 


rape?’’ The text of the decision reads in part as follows: 

“The fifty-eighth article of war, if it applies, answers the 
question. It provides that ‘in time of war, insurrection, or re- 
bellion,’ the crimes therein specified, including murder and rape, 
‘shall be punishable by the sentence of a general court martial 
when committed by persons in the military service of the United 
States.’ 

‘The application of this article of war depends on the question 
whether or not it is ‘in time of war’ by reason of the field-opera- 
tions of the expeditionary forees in Mexico, within the meaning 
of this article. 

‘Tt is well settled by the decision of the United States Supreme 
Court (the prize cases, 67 U. S. 636) that ‘a state of actual war 
may exist without any formal declaration of it by either party; 
and this is true of both a civil and foreign war.’ Probably the 


best definition of war is that given by Vattel, who, at the begin- 
ning of the Third Book in his Law of Nations, defines war to 
be ‘that state in which we prosecute our right by force.’ 

“It is thus apparent that under the law there need be no 
formal deelaration of war; but that under the definition of 
Vattel a state of war exists so far as concerns the operations of the 
United States troops in Mexico, by reason of the fact that the 
United States is prosecuting its rights by force of arms, and in 
a manner in which war is usually conducted. The statutes 
which are operative only during a period of war have been inter- 
preted as relating to a condition and not a theory. Thus it 
was held that the operations of the United States in China, 
altho war with China was never declared, was a state of war 
within the meaning of the statutes, the parties to the war, so far 
as concerned us, being on one side the United States, and on 
the other a certain proportion of the inhabitants of the Chinese 
Empire who were, from the representation of the Imperial 
Chinese Government, in revolt. It was not contended that 
at any time the United States and the Imperial Government 
of China were at war, but that we were prosecuting our right to 
protect our representatives from the body of Chinese who were 
seeking to capture or kill them. ...... 

**T am, therefore, of the opinion that, while the war is not 
recognized as existing between the United States and Mexico, 
the actual conditions under which the field-operations in Mexico 
are being conducted are those of actual war; that within the 
field of operations of the expeditionary force in Mexico, it is 
‘time of war’ within the meaning of the fifty-eighth article 
of war, since it would not have been intended that under such 
conditions United States soldiers would be turned over. to the 
authorities of Mexico for trial.” 


This decision was officially accepted and indorsed by the 


War Department. ‘If we are not at war with Mexico, we are 
at least at war in Mexico,”’ agrees the Republican Washington 
Times, and in the Syracuse Post-Standard (Rep.), we read: 

war in Haiti without a declaration. We 
were at war in China under McKinley. We have had an ugly 
war with Mexico since we landed troops in Vera Cruz. That 
it has not. been written upon the records of Congress as a formal- 
resolution war has not made it any the less shameful or blunder- 


“We have been at 


ing or costly.” 

Nobody has ever pretended that General Pershing’s mission 
is one of peace, remarks The Times, ‘“‘but the purely technical 
state of war that exists between the United States and a faction 
in Mexico is not misunderstood by any intelligent citizen,” 
and the attempt to make political use of the Judge Advocate 
General’s ruling ‘“‘is about as piffling and childish a proceeding 


as could be imagined.” ‘‘ Between ‘constructive’ war and real 
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war there is a chasm which not even an armored ‘tank’ can 
climb over,” notes the Springfield Republican (Ind.), and in the 
Brooklyn Eagle (Dem.) we read: 

“There isn’t the slightest reason why these technical decisions 


should embarrass President Wilson in the slightest degree, 
politically or otherwise. It is true that Congress and not the 

















‘* NOTHING IN IT."’ 
—Evans in the Baltimore Amefican 


Executive is the war-making power. It is also true that if we 
admit that we have a sphere of influence within which we can 
not permit aggressive interference by European Powers to protect 
their nationals, a discretion must be left to our President that 
almost involves the abdication of the war-making power by Con- 
gress, so far as that sphere is concerned. This was Roosevelt’s 
view when he used force against Colombian troops seeking to put 
down the revolution in Panama. It was the theory on which 
Taft sent marines to Nicaragua. There is no politics about it. 

“*What Wilson has done is to keep us out of the greatest war 
in history. Mexico and Panama and Haiti and Nicaragua do not 
amount to much except as quibble-material, and our American 
voters have grown more and more tired of quibbling ever since 
the Hughes campaign began.” 

Republican papers, however, reenforce their comment with 
references to acts of war by the Wilson Administration against 
Haiti, Nicaragua, and Santo Domingo. The death of American 
officers and marines in an engagement with Santo Domingo 
rebels on October 24, remarks Mr. George W. Perkins, 
troverts positively the statement that we are at peace.” To 
which the New York World replies: ‘‘And 
American soldier in suppressing a riot would also be proof that 


* con- 
the death of an 


the country was in the midst of a revolution.” 


The bearing of the decision on our soldiers’ right to vote is 
thus elucidated by the New York Times (Dem.): 


“Under the law of the State of New York, citizens of New York 
serving as members of military organizations on service outside 
the State may vote at the places where they are stationed, if a 
state of war exists. A competent military authority said that 
the decision whether, under the opinion of the Judge Advocate 
General, New York National Guardsmen could be voted at their 
stations on the border was for the government of the State and 
not for the War Department to decide. ...... 

“This authority pointed out that there was an undoubted 
right of the New York Guardsmen to vote in Texas, if the 
State statute permitted their votes to be taken. He said, 
however, that he doubted that a State commission sent to the 
border to poll the votes of National Guardsmen would be legally 
entitled to poll votes for Senator and Representatives in Congress 
in the absence of specific authority of Congress. Upon this point 
he was not clear, and merely put it forward as a suggestion.” 


The Literary Digest for 


November 4, 1916 


MR. BAKER’S REPUBLICAN TORNADO 


ECRETARY BAKER probably did not intend to sow the 
wind when he likened our Revolutionary forebears to our 
Mexican contemporaries, but he has been reaping a whirl- 

wind of criticism and denunciation from Republican sources 
and has called down upon him the scorn of many representatives 
of our patriotic and historical organizations. Mr. 
has declared the Secretary ‘‘exquisitely unfit for his present 
Mr. Hughes finds the Baker speech another proof 


Roosevelt 


position.” 
of the Administration’s ‘‘ineptitude,’”’ and Republican papers 
characterize it as ‘‘ preposterous,” ‘‘grotesque,’’ and ‘“‘slander- 
ous.”’ Officers of the Daughters of the American Revolution, 
the Daughters of 1812, the Woman’s Relief Corps, and other 
similar organizations, are so aggrieved at the Secretary that 


they demand his immediate resignation ‘‘on the ground that a 
man of such ignorance of history and so lacking in ideals is not 
a fit head for the Army of the United States of America, and 
would tend seriously to injure its morals.’’ According to 
the St. Louis Globe Democrat (Rep.), the Secretary’s 


‘*have acted somewhat like a spark and have set nearly every 


words 


section of the country aflame.”’ 

But Mr. Baker, President Wilson, and the Democratic press 
do not seem to be greatly disturbed. We find no hint in the 
Washington dispatches of a forthcoming vacancy in the War 
Department, and editors supporting the Administration either 
ignore the incident, or, with the Philadelphia Record, deplore 
the savage Republican attacks upon Secretary Baker for ‘‘some- 
thing he did not say.” 

As stenographically reported for the New York Tribune 
(Rep.), Mr. Baker said in the course of a campaign speech at 
Jersey City on October 16: 

We say they do 
Perhaps they 


‘“Why are we impatient at the Mexicans? 
not respect the lives and property of our people. 


don’t. We say they do not pay their honest debts. They 
don’t. We say they are a ragamuffin lot. We say their money 


is not any good. That’s true. It is worth only two or three 

















THE DEADWEIGHT. 


Hodge in the Spokane Spokesman-Revieu 


cents on the dollar. We say they do not respect church prop- 
erty. That, also, is true. 

“The amazing thing is that people never respect these things 
in a revolution. We had a revolution, and from the beginning 
to the end of that the conditions in this country were so like 
Mexico that it is perfectly astounding to read. 

‘*Washington’s soldiers in the march to Valley Forge stole 
everything they could lay their hands on. .They stole the silver 
vessels from the churches and melted them up to buy things to 
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drink. They drove ministers of the Gospel and preachers of 
churches out of their churches and out of the country. The 
money of the so-called Confederation was so worthless that 
when they tried to make the merchants take it the latter hid 
their provisions in their cellars. 

“The President of the United States is in favor of letting the 
14,000,000 people in Mexico, who have not had an opportunity 
to do so, fight out their independence the way we fought ours. 
Whenever you hear anvbody say they can not understand the 
President’s Mexican policy, tell them to go and read the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Golden Rule.” 

Mr. Baker has declared that he was incorrectly quoted, and 
that his remarks were misunderstood. In a letter to the Demo- 
cratic National Committee he said that as he remembered his 
Jersey City speech he began by narrating the history of the 
recent revolutions in Mexico and describing the pitiable condi- 
tion of the people. He then asked what would have become 
of our country if some Power had ‘“‘intervened”’ while our 
revolution was still incomplete, and remarked that a revolution 
is bound to be accompanied by disorder. He alluded, he says, 
to the gibes at the tatterdemalion Mexican revolutionists, 
pointing out that ‘‘Washington’s army as it retreated to Valley 
Forge was scarcely clad—it was unpaid, unclothed, and unfed, 
but it persisted through every hardship to its great mission.” 
Quoting Mr. Baker’s letter further: 

“‘T said we complain of Mexico that property rights are not 
always respected, and that among us to some extent that was no 
doubt true, as the so-called loyalists who adhered to the cause of 
King George, even the ministers of the churches, were driven 
out and their property devoted to the revolution. I said it is 
complained that in the present state of affairs Mexico can not 
pay her debts, and said nor could we until after the establish- 
ment of a stable government. In 1789 we inaugurated a proper 
financial system. 

“‘With these premises I urged that a people who had won 
freedom through marvelous courage and stedfastness in the 
face of every peril, difficulty, and discouragement should have 
sympathy with any other people struggling for freedom, and 
should apply the Golden Rule to Mexico while she sought to 
apply a principle of our own Declaration of Independence and 
alter and establish her Government as her people wantit....... 

“‘T did not compare Washington’s soldiers to Villa or to any 
Mexican bandits whatever. I did not say that Washington’s 
soldiers stole anything or that they stole silver out of churches 
to buy drink or for any other purpose. 

“T did not refer to Washington’s soldiers as ‘bad characters’ 
or compare them with Mexicans in any particular, but on the 
contrary I referred to them as different in training, race, and 
ideals from the Mexican people.” 

Reading the reports of the Baker speech in the final days 
of their campaign, Mr. Hughes and Colonel Roosevelt have used 
it in an endeavor to discredit the Administration of which the 
Secretary isa part. Mr. Hughes ‘‘never supposed,” as he said at 
Youngstown, Ohio, “that the day would come when a representa- 
tive of an American Administration would say that about the 
men who gave us our liberty.’’ Mr. Roosevelt was campaigning 
in New Mexico when he heard what Mr. Baker was reported 
to have said. After characterizing the Secretary of War as ‘‘an 
amiable pacifist’’ who ‘‘is exquisitely unfit for his present 
position,”’ he told the people of Albuquerque what he thought of 
the Secretary’s historical comparisons: 


” 


‘*The final touch about the Golden Rule applied in comparing 
men who rape women, murder children, and torture wounded 
soldiers to the signers of the Declaration of Independence and 
the singularly humane soldiers of Washington, adds an element 
of nauseous hypocrisy to as preposterous and ridiculous a slander 
as ever was circulated about the men of the Revolution. ...... 

“Of course from the standpoint of patriotism, from the stand- 
point of any American citizen proud of his country and his army, 
it is profoundly unpatriotic, profoundly dishonorable, it indeed 
amounts almost to desecration to compare Washington’s army, 
the men of Valley Forge, who sacrificed everything for their 
country, with the band of bloodthirsty bandits who ravaged 
Mexico and whom the President has been backing and supporting 
in their murders and outrages for the last three and a half years 
in Mexico.” 


WHAT THE WAR IS COSTING IN MEN 


IGHTEEN AND A HALF MILLION CASUALTIES, of 
which deaths make up nearly one-quarter, is the toll 
already levied on the fighting men of all the belligerent 

nations by twenty-six months of war. This gives a monthly 
average of more than 711,000 casualties—killed, wounded, 

















THE CEASELESS TORRENT. 
—Kirby in the New York World, 


prisoners, and missing—or more than 165,000 a week. These 
appalling figures are published by Mr. Frank H. Simonds, 
perhaps the best-known authority in the United States on the 
various phases of the European War, and are the result of his 
examination and analysis of all the available statistics from 
both belligerent and neutral sourees. If the war remainsa 
cestest of attrition, concludes Mr. Simonds, it will continue to 
devorr human life at this rate for another two years, but victory 
ut tae last must be with the Entente Allies because their total 
available man-power is two and a half times as great as that of 
the Central Powers. Point is given to these figures and this 
prediction by the fact that while on the Western front the Allies 
push forward on the Somme and the French under General 
Nivelle recover with a sweep the offensive at Verdum, on the 
Eastern front the Bulgars, Teutons, and Turks, under General 
Mackensen capture Constanza, Roumania’s Black Sea port, 
take the vitally important bridgehead at Cernavoda, and drive 
forward victoriously through the Dobrudja. The strength of 
the double offensive against Roumania—Falkenhayn driving 
from Transylvania and Mackensen from Bulgaria—refutes the 
claim of the Allies that Germany has already exhausted her 
reserves of man-power, remarks the New York Tribune, which 
foresees ‘‘a new period of depression among the Allied nations,” 


but goes on to say: 


“Tf their alliance can endure this new reverse and this very 
illuminating demonstration that the way to ultimate victory 
must be long and costly, the German success at Constanza, 
the disaster to Roumania, will have no real consequences. But 
Germany will use her utmost effort to make this last success the 
basis for a settlement which shall not be unfavorable to her or 
too costly to her foes. She has her excuse for proposing ‘vic- 
torious peace’ again.. She will use it.” 


Returning to Mr. Simonds’s estimates of the war’s cost in 


human life—which also appear in The Tribune—we find him 
allotting 10,000,000 of the total casualties to France, Russia, 
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Great Britain, and Italy, 8,000,000 to Germany and Austria, 
and dividing the remaining 500,000 among the smaller nations 
—Belgium, Servia, Montenegro, Roumania, on one side, and 
Bulgaria and Turkey on the other. Here is his table of casual- 
ties for the six Great Powers involved: 


ENTENTE POWERS CENTRAL POWERS: 


France. 2,500,000 Germany . 4,000,000 
Russia . 5,750,000 Austria 4,000,000 
Great Britain 1,400,000 —— 

Italy . 350,000 8,000,000 


10,000,000 


Further examining this grand total of casualties, Mr. Simonds 
finds that the percentage of deaths is about twenty-four. That 
is to say, the number of men killed in the war to date is 4,500,000. 
*‘In a word, the war that broke out over Servia has already 
killed a number of men equal to the whole population of the little 
Balkan State.’’ Discussing the meaning of the figures he has 


compiled, Mr. Simonds says: 


““At the moment when the war broke out the four great 
Powers united against Germany and Austria had a European 
population of around (300,000,000. The combined population 
of Austria and Germany was 120,000,000. Now, there is no 
question more keenly debated than that of the proportion of a 
total national population which ean be reckoned as capable of 
bearing arms. 
be the same for all nations, approximately. We may say, then, 
that at the outset of the war the Allies had available a man- 
power of 30,000,000, the Central Powers, a man-power of 12,- 
000,000. If the Allies have now suffered casualties amounting 
to 10,000,000, one-third of their whole force has been tempo- 
rarily or permanently incapacitated. But if the Central Powers 
have suffered casualties amounting to 8,000,000, two-thirds 
of their man-power has been temporarily or permanently 
incapacitated. 

**Now, in the ease of the German official figures we saw that 
the total of permanent casualties [killed, prisoners, and badly 
wounded], with relation to total casualties, was 50 per cent. 
Accepting this ratio we may say that the permanent loss of the 
Allies has been 5,000,000 and of the Central Powers 4,000,000. 
In other words, the Allies have permanently lost one-sixth of 
their man-power, the Central Powers, one-third. And this 
ratio will remain constant, whether the various nations are able 
to put 10 per cent. or 12 per cent. of their population into 
the field. 

“Here is the foundation of all that has been said about at- 
trition since the war began. In a war of exhaustion the weaker 
force must ultimately lose if the war continues steadily a trial 
of endurance. In the end, if the Germans continue to lose 
at the rate of a third of their man-power in the time in which 


It may be 10 per cent., it may be 12, but it will 
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the Allies are losing one-sixth, the Germans and their allies 
must succumb. And in the first twenty-six months of the 
world-war this has been approximately the ratio of losses in the 
two camps.” 

Pointing out that it ‘‘requires not much less than 5,000,000 
men to hold the present lines of the Central Powers, eliminating 
the Bulgars and the Turks,” Mr. Simonds goes on to say: 


**We do know that the population of the Allied nations is two 
and a half times that of the Central Powers. We do know that 
their losses have been, if actually greater than the German and 
Austrian, relatively much smaller, regard being had for their 
total man-power, and this means that they are certain to have 
reserves to call upon when the reserves of the Central Powers 
have been exhausted. ...... 

**Now, if the Central Powers have lost only 4,000,000 out of 
12,000,000—-that is, permanently lost them—in the first twenty- 
six months of the war, they may be able to go on for something 
less than two years more, losing at the same rate, before they 
will be unable to put 5,000,000 in the field. They will go longer 
if their losses are not as great, but they will go a shorter time 
if, as seems to be the case now, their losses increase with greater 
pressure on all sides. ; 

**Only one thing is certain; 
come, because we can only guess at the figures of casualties. 
But we can say that it will come, that it will come to the weaker 
party, which is the Central Alliance, first, and that it will come 
while the opposing alliance has still abundant supply of men to 
keep its armies at the maximum of necessary strength. Con- 
eeivably the Germans may win the war, possibly the Allies may 
win the war; but if it goes on as it is now going, if it turns on 
battle losses, if it remains a contest of attrition, the ultimate 
outcome is patent.” 

That the Allies share this belief in their ultimate but not 
immediate victory is evidenced by the following statement made 
Rawlinson, General 


we can’t say when exhaustion will 


on October 25, by General Sir Henry 


Haig’s right-hand man in the Somme offensive: 

‘‘Our army has not yet reached the zenith of its power, nor 
will it have done so until next spring, or possibly next summer. 
I think we have reached the top of the hill, but there is an undu- 
lating table-land to cross before we really get on to the down-grade 
portion beyond. This may be steep, it may be quite a gentle 
slope. But it will be down-hill work, and comparatively easy.” 

To supplement this we have Mr. S. S. MecClure’s testimony 
that when he was in France a few weeks ago some of the French 
troops were being demobilized and And a Stock- 
holm dispatch to the New York Times quotes ‘‘a distinguished 
neutral resident in Berlin” as saying: ‘“‘It may be taken as 
quite definite that the German authorities realize that the war 


sent home. 


is lost.”’ 
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AEROPLANE AGAINST * ZEPPELIN.” 

The first of these pictures, which shows the Zeppelin falling after being hit by a shell from an Allied aeroplane, was taken from a cave be- 

hind the German lines. The second picture shows the destruction of a large German biplane, by Captain Pierre Brettinaire, of the Allies’ Scout- 
ing Corps, who succeeded in dropping a bomb on the engine as he circled above it. 


SUCH AERIAL COMBATS MAY BE 











AN AEROPLANE DUEL. 


A FEATURE OF OUR NEXT WAR 














CREATING OUR AERIAL SERVICE 


HILE IT IS DEBATABLE whether our Navy ranks 

third or fourth in general efficiency, the United States 

‘“‘has practically no rank at all’ in the matter of 
aerial equipment, as the Baltimore American observes. And 
this when Europe is buying our aeroplanes by the thousands 
and when the American-made flier is recognized by aeronautic 
authorities as the best are the world. In this year’s national- 
defense bills, however, we read in a New York Times dispatch 
from Washington, there is available ‘$13,881,666 for Army 
aviation and $3,500,000 for naval aviation, an aggregate of 
$17,381,666.’ The money is now being spent as follows, ac- 


cording to this correspondent: 


“The aviation section of the Signal Corps, commanded by 
Lieutenant-Colonel George O. Squier, has ordered 175 aeroplanes 
for the Army, and soon will order 100 hydroaeroplanes and 100 
training-school machines to be used in training the Army and 
the National Guard. 

“The Navy Department has just let contracts for 49 sea- 
planes. It has 26 other seaplanes under construction, besides 
a dirigible balloon, the D-1, and two new kite-balloons, making 
a total of 78 aircraft units. At present the Navy’s aviation equip- 
ment consists of only six seaplanes, a kite-balloon, and two 
captive balloons. Other orders are to be let by the Navy for 
aircraft, including seaplanes and a dirigible to cost about $500,000 
with its hangar. 

‘**Under the National Defense Act and the Army and Navy 
Appropriation Acts, 2,028 officers and men of both services may 
be utilized for aviation purposes, of whom 148 officers and 1,200 
enlisted men will be allotted to the Army and 150 officers and 
350 enlisted men to the Navy, in addition to thirty acting 
ensigns to be appointed from civil life, as well as 150 student 
fliers to be appointed from civil life in the next five years.” 

An experienced officer has been placed in charge of all military 
balloon work, we are further informed by this writer, ‘‘and 
bids have been advertised for four army balloons, two spherical 
and two kite.” 

Now, comments the Brooklyn Eagle, ‘‘this important feature 
of national preparedness seems at last to be receiving the atten- 
tion it deserves.’’ In this, it contirucs: 


‘‘We are only applying the lessons of the European War and 
of our own unfortunate experience on the Mexican border. 
It has been said that the British lost a thousand machines before 
the air service was organized in such a way as to meet the demands 
made upon it and discount the more thorough preparations of the 
Teutons in thisrespect. The aeroplane was a new thing at the be- 
ginning of the war. It is now of supreme importance. The early 
success of the Teutons in launching attacks against the enemy at 
opportune moments was due to superior air service. ..,... 

‘*However, it has been clear for some time that the Anglo- 
French successes on the Somme front and elsewhere have been 
due in large measure to the superior aircraft now possest by 
the French and British. They are the eyes of the armies, and 
the Germans have been made blind. In no other way ean 
the falling off in the effectiveness of heavy German artillery 
be accounted for. 

“For our part, the breakdown of the air-service was one of 
the conspicuous failures of the border operations. The lack 
of machines was a great handicap. Had the regular Army 
been properly provided with aeroplanes of the right type and 
power, Villa’s capture should have been assured, and it seems 
reasonable to suppose that in future aircraft will play an im- 
portant part in any kind of patrol maintained on the border, 
while in actual warfare they are now simply indispensable. <A 
really formidable air-fleet can not be provided too quickly to 
meet the demands of real preparedness for national defense.” 


In the news columns of The Eagle we read that the orders for 


the Government’s new machines ‘‘are being placed with manu- 
facturers throughout the country, in line with a Government 
plan to encourage the aeroplane industry by giving the smaller 
companies a chance in the competitive field.”” In spite of our 
backwardness in military aeronautics, this country is becoming 
a leading manufacturer of aeroplanes. The Army orders will 
help establish the business, but foreign orders are doing more. 


Indeed, 


‘*With orders from foreign countries now being placed here for 
$40,000,000 worth of heavier-than-air flying-machines, with the 
American ’plane recognized as supreme all over the world, and 
with American manufacturers planning now for a ’plane business 
next year that will make the manufacture of flying-machines 
one of our really important industries, a vision of flying-machine 
production not far removed from our automobile production 
is seen by Henry Woodhouse, of the Aero Club of America.” 
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THE JEW AND THE ELECTION—The Jew “‘qua Jew,” says 
The Hebrew Standard, “has nothing whatever to do with the 
Presidential election. Only as an American he is, and should be, 
interested.” Yet, we are told, ‘“‘the campaign of 1916, for the 
first time, perhaps, beheld a great party appealing to American 
voters of the Jewish faith for their support, on the score of what 
that party has accomplished for the Jewish cause.” ‘‘ That 
is unnamed by the New York Hebrew editor. But 
For he continues: 


party” 
it is obviously the Democracy. 

“It is pointed out that the present President of the United 
States has taken an abiding interest in the suffering Jewish 
population of Palestine, evidenced by his according permission 
to American Jews to employ Government vessels to transport 
food and medicines to them; that his appointments to high 
office were tantamount to a recognition of Jewish worth and 
made in defiance of deep-seated and unreasoning prejudice, 
and that his interest in the Jews of this country has incessantly 
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displayed itself in various ways. With those to whom the 
wish is not father to the thought, such an acknowledgment of 
worthy deeds can not be considered reprehensible. 

“These are good deeds which command the respectful sym- 
pathy of all to whom the claims of humanity are dear. In 
these representations there is no attempt to introduce Jewry 
as a political figure into American life. As well say that any 
earlier President, seeking reelection, who had supported and 
advanced the cause of the veterans of an American war, and 
instanced this fact as a ground for his vindication at the polls, 
had made improper efforts to be chosen by a majority of our 
citizens once more for his exalted office. The stray situations 
in which the present President could act in behalf of Jewry 
were few and far between, and of themselves constitute no 
important or responsible campaign argument. 

*‘In spite of deafening partizan clamor for ulterior purposes, 
we still believe this campaign has not worked a change in the 
traditional position of the American Jew toward political 
questions!”’ 





TOPICS 


U-53 modestly prefers a base to a home-run.— Wall Street Journal 
To make the winter pass quickly, sign a note in the fall.— Wellington 
News. 

As second fiddle Colonel Roosevelt is a wonderful bass drum.—Chicago 
Daily News 

Russia is slowly approaching the pronounceable parts of Europe.— 
Wall Street Journal. 

Ar any rate, in going to war Greece will have only a short distance 
to go.— Springfield Union. 


ROUMANIA seems to have entered the war at the right time, but the 


wrong place.—Brooklyn Eagle. 
THOSE convicts who got out of Sing Sing were trying to rejoin Thomas 
Mott Osborne.—Philadelphia Record. 





Ir seems to take Mr. Hughes a long time to decide what he would have 
cone on the spur of the moment.—Ohio State Journal. 

ANYWAY, as we understand it, Secretary of War Baker does not assert 
that the rascally men of 1776 were too proud to fight.—New York Sun. 

GERMAN housewives turning over to the military authorities their iron 
and copper cooking~-utensils probably have little use for them.— Wall 
Street Journal. 

THE decision of the Episcopalians to stop praying for the President 
and to begin praying for the United States brings them abreast of the rest 
of the folks.—Boston Transcript. 

Now that a hurricane has leveled part of the Danish West Indies, 
Denmark ought to offer them as a bargain —slightly damaged — at 
$24,999,999.98.—Philadelphia North American. 

Ir is generally admitted that the initiative has passed to the Allies 
on the Western front, but the location of the referendum and recall seems 
at present undetermined.—Chicago Herald. 














OCTOBER MORN 
—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 


“THE GLORY 


IN 





THAT 


BRIEF 


GREEK statesmen either are or have resigned.— Wall Street Journal. 


THE trouble with undersea war is that it is not on the level.—Boston 
Transcript 

JOHN BULL pays attention to our letters if not to our notes.— Wall 
Street Journal. 

WHEN Greek meets Greek a French admiral steps in and purloins the 
Navy.—Indianapolis News. 

ANOTHER important question for Mr. Hughes: What will he do if he 
isn't elected?—Brooklyn Eagle. 

THE slogan of the Hughes campaign seems to be, ‘‘ Knock and it shall 
be opened unto you.’’—Savannah News. 

AFTER a while paper may be so scarce that shoe-manufacturers can’t 
afford to use it. in soles.—Des Moines Register. 

THE high cost of living in America is partly due ;to the high cost of 
killing in Europe.—Charleston News and Courier. 

THE prize for hard-luck stories goes to that man out West who looks like 
Wilson and is named Hughes.—Philadelphia North American. 

THE calmness with which the Greeks conduct a revolution should be 
an object lesson to hot-headed South-American republics.—Birmingham 
Age Herald. 

KING CONSTANTINE of Greece evidently interprets the 
join the Allies as being practically an invitation to join Servia and Belgium. 
—Chicago Herald. 

“Ir St. Paul were alive to-day,’’ says John D. Rockefeller, “‘he would 
be a captain of industry.’ But he isn’t, and therefore he is considered 
a saint.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


invitation to 


had we 
Still, 


COLONEL ROOSEVELT appears to think (at this time) that, 
warned Germany in time, Belgium would not have been invaded. 
Great Britain warned Germany, did it not?—Chicago Daily News. 














THE MODERN MARATHON. 


—Sykes in the Philadelphia Avening Ledger 
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WHAT THE SOMME DRIVE IS DRIVING AT 


NSIGNIFICANT PROGRESS, geographically speaking, 
has been made by the Entente on the Somme, for, compared 
with the amount of French territory in German occupation, 

the few miles in Picardy that the Allies have regained are really 
of no account as a feat of reconquest. Nor are the little towns 
of Péronne and Bapaume, toward which the Allied drive 
seems directed, places of any stra- 





tegic importance; even if they fell 
into Allied hands, the position of 
the Entente on the Western front 
would not be materially strength- 
ened. None the less there are feat- 
ures in connection with the drive 
that are most significant and are 
causing a certain amount of dis- 
quiet among the German mili- 
tary critics, so much so that we 
find in the press explanations of 


the reason why the German lines ° 
, : Bethune 


— 


Beaumetz® 


are retreating, instead of advanc- 
ing, as two years of almost un- 
interrupted progress have led the 
German people to expect. The first 
point of interest in the Somme drive 
is that if is continuous, a novelty 
in trench-warfare, and the power of 
offensive lies in the hands of the 
French and British. That dis- 
tinguished Swiss military eritic, 
Colonel Feyler, remarks in the 
Ravenel 


Journal de Geneve: ‘ 
Clermont 







“The offensive has never been 
seriously yielded anywhere, and 
its progress, tho restricted to cer- 
tain districts, has been constant. 
This is something new. Hitherto * / 
progress on the Western front has, St. Denis - Meaux 
in all cases, been arrested after a ¢ _ 
relatively short period. The battle 
of Verdun is a particularly instrue- 
tive example, for it represents at 
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asa whole. But up to the present such shortenings of the front 
have in no way been necessary. Even positions surrounded 
on three sides have been held.” 

Professor Wegener, whose correspondence from the front 
appears in both the Berlin Lokal Anzeiger and the Kélniache 
Zeitung, is disturbed at the possible moral effect that this yielding 
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least five months of offensive, in the 
course of which every progress 
made has been followed by a 
long pause. The Somme offensive 
is quite a different matter.” 

This constant pressure has forced the Teutonic armies gradu- 
ally to retreat, but, as the Frankfurter Zeitung points out, as 
long as the German line remains intact and unbroken a short 
strategic retreat matters little. On the other hand, a steady 
push may result, as almost all neutral critics have prophesied, in a 
general retirement of the German line from Switzerland to the 
sea, to positions in the rear which have been carefully prepared. 
Such a shortening of the front is contemplated by the Frankfurter 


Zeitung when it writes: 


“The front must remain elastic and coherent. That is the 
main task, and whatever is tactically and strategically not 
worth further sacrifices must be given up. It is true that long- 
maintained positions and villages are being lost, but they are 
being lost in a battle which has dragged out over months. 
Moreover, even greater shortenings of the front, as has often 
been clearly realized by neutral criticism, would, if they were 
ever to occur in the West, only result in benefiting the situation 


WHAT THE ALLIES HAVE GAINED AND LOST AT THE SOMME AND VERDUN. 


The black line marks the front, the shaded portions ground captured, the dotted line the furthest 


German advance into France. 


of the line may have on those at home, so he explains that the 
Allies are paying an exorbitant price in slaughtered men for 
every foot of ground gained, while the Germans save life by giv- 
ing up positions of no strategic importance. He says: 


“The constantly renewed assaults which, by immeasurable 
sacrifices of men and material, permit at best of the winning, 
from time to time and at isolated points, of a few hundreds or 
thousands of meters of ground—followed by a fresh check at the 
particular point—can not in any way alter the situation. The 
enemy has to rearrange his exhausted troops and to bring up 
reserves of material—which gives us also opportunity to do the 
same and to make new positions. The enemy has not come a 
step nearer to a real break through of a decisive kind, and we 
eare nothing about the kilometers of his own soil which we 
abandon to the enemy. Since July 1 the advance at no point 
has exceeded a depth of 10 kilometers. Consequently the 
proceedings of the enemy seem to us to be senseless murder. . .. . . 

“Of course, we do not yield ground gladly—if only because 
of the impression made on our own men, The German soldier 
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Copyrighted hy the American Press Association. 
THIS WAS ONCE A WOOD. é 
All that is left of a small forest near Guillemont after a preliminary artillery bombardment before an Allied advance 
does not like to go back, even for strategical reasons. His “The Kaiser’s subjects are being gently prepared to receive 


deepest instinct is to press forward. With tough and loyal unpleasant truths which can no longer be concealed by highly 
devotion he clings to the position entrusted to him, and only. colored and imaginative reports of ‘decisive victories’ which 
very unwillingly leaves fallen comrades unburied behind him. will not mature. There is a chastened note in the report breaking 
Nevertheless, it is of our own free will, as I know from the the news of the Anglo-French advance on Tuesday. It runs: 
personal utterances of various army leaders, that we refrain ‘The successes which our enemies achieved east of Eaucourt 
from winning back at any price completely destroyed Wadtien. Abbaye and through the occupation of the villages in the line 
unless, owing to their situation, they havea special value. The of Gueudecourt-Bouchavesnes are admitted. In spite of all, 
life of our men is what is precious for us. The few kilometers however, we must remember that our heroic troops were here 
in themselves mean nothing to us; we have enough of them faced by the combined Anglo-French main forces provided with 
in hand.” a great mass of material prepared during many months by the 
: . se ales , " war-industry of the entire world.’ This will be cold consolation 
If the Entente can succeed in forcing a breach in the German, ‘ “ig! . aE ’ ; 
. , ‘ Nese for a public surfeited with fairy-tales of unbroken triumphs 
line they will score a valuable point, and it is significant that the and educated to despise the resources and fighting qualities of 
Allied commanders after two years of war think that the the foe. The Potsdam bluff has been wonderfully maintained, 
but the time has come when the 


moment has arrived when such i 
cards will have to be exposed. 





an attempt can be made. On 
their side they have maintained Commenting on the same Ger- 
man report quoted by The Oul- 


a profound silence on the point, 
look, the London Daily Mail 


and it isfrom Berlin that we hear 
that the first attempt has been 
made — and failed. A recent 


Says: 
“This report is the most sig- 
nificant ever issued from the 
German Headquarters. For it 
owns in so many words that, 
in the greatest and fiercest battle 
yet fought the German Army 
has been driven back, compelled 
to yield ground—in short, beaten. 
‘*In this sense even the dullest 
German must read this dolorou: 
the enemy attempted to reach : - a “a 
Xe? ¥ ‘i message, and not all the Zeppelin- 
a decision with this enormous . : : 4 gre 
4 : hombings of women in British 
effort. Especially on October aie cottages will soften the blow.” 
12, he planned to break through AN EXPERT OPINION. it ; : 
on the largest scale. All prison- THE BocuE—* The cowards! This is not war—this push. It is ae: es al —? 
ers declare that the losses of pure barbarism.”’ —I.a Victoire (Paris). CAPTURED WITH A FOOT- 
the enemy, especially those of the 
British, reached an amount heretofore unknown. Reports of Le Journal, records the impressions of an Australian soldier, 
‘orm: :f TQ + is Iris ars state F +h inf: , H 
German troops fully confirm this. Prisoners state French infantry one Jack Bullock, who was wounded at Thiepval. He 
companies now number hardly fifty men. The commander, in , a . . 

‘ A 2 went, out with five comrades in an attempt to bomb into 
order to stimulate the courage of the troops, had alcoholic 
drinks distributed profusely among them before the charge. 
This fact shows better than anything else the real morale of 
the French troops. Prisoners speak of the attack as ‘hell on 
the Somme’ and ‘useless slaughter.’ 


official report from German head- 
quarters set the attack on Sailly- 
Saillisel as the attempt to break 
through the German line. The 
dispatch runs: 


“There is no possible doubt 

















BALL—A prominent Paris paper, 


silence a German machine gun. He says: 


‘Getting near the enemy blockhouse, we threw all the bombs 
we had so as to leave the Huns before us no respite. They 

“Under the circumstances it is easily understood why the Were certainly on the point of surrendering when we found that 
French and British reports hardly touch on the events of these UT ammunition had given out. W hat bad luck! Already the 
days or are completely silent in regard to them. The days Germans were showing their noses over the redoubt. In the 
of October 9 to October 13 were first-class fighting days. They ‘@" that they would find out our embarrassment and profit 
brought full success to the German arms and complete defeat by it one of my two surviving comrades—have I said that, three 


ae: < - ‘i aes -  —- ae £, , ee — at " 
to the French and British. The tragedy of the Somme seems had been Kile d?—-seized a Rugby football which we had dribbled 
before us from our trench and made a motion as if to throw it 


near a climax.” A . 
; : ; ; rere ; at the enemy. They, not understanding the nature of the 
But on the Allied side there is complete satisfaction with the object, and no doubt taking it for a new and formidable engine, 

results achieved. The London Outlook remarks: held up their hands, and we captured them easily.”’ 
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PROTESTANT IRELAND’S OPINION 


POWERFUL MINORITY, conspicuous for its wealth 

and culture, has consistently opposed the cause of 

Home Rule. The voice of Ireland’s Protestant and 
therefore Unionist, party is not so familiar in the ears of the 
United States as that of the Catholic, and therefore National- 
ist, organizations, whose views have frequently been found in 
our columns. T'wo leaders of the Protestant side, both disclaim- 
ing any political aim, or even affiliation, have recently given 
their views upon the Ireland of 


‘**Men who despise these party quarrels, and are thinking of 
the future safety and prosperity of their country. I take care 
not to call them patriots,.a. term which has now acquired in 
Ireland an evil reputation, being commonly applied to convicted 
felons.” 


Professor Mahaffy thinks that many of Ireland’s troubles 


could be settled by a Round-Table Conference, and the committee 
attending it should- 
‘consist partly of the extreme men of all parties, not excluding 


either fossil Tories or blood-stained Sinn Feiners. It should 
also include some moderate men, 





1916, and what they say is 
provocative of thought. The first 
is Dr. Bernard, the Protestant 
Archbishop of Dublin, who in 
the London National Review re- 
minds his readers that Home 
Rule is still on the statute-book 
and that it is ‘‘futile to hope for 
its repeal.” He condemns the 
proposed exclusion of Ulster as a 
scheme ‘‘disliked by everybody 
in Ireland,’’ and proceeds: 


“T have met nobody who be- 
lieves that the particular scheme 
now on the statute-book could be 
worked at all without Ulster; 
whatever measure is placed on 
the statute-book, the authority 
of Parliament must be main- 
tained by the armed forces of 
the Crown against Southerners 
and Northerners alike.”’ 








The learned prelate’s despair- 
ing conclusion runs: 
“The practical conclusion is 


that a sufficient number of Brit- 
ish troops ought to be kept in 








not bound up with any party, 
but cognizant of all of them, and 
still more, of. the needs of Ire- 
land. I still have some faint 
hopes that such a committee 
might come to some practical 
conclusions, and lead the House 
of Commons into the paths of 
common sense. For of this I am 
far more confident, that unless 
a settlement is reached in this 
way, we shall not reach it with- 
out some far wider legislation 
than mere Home Rule, as now 
put before us.”’ 


The Provost then adds very 
significantly : 

“*] will here only repeat my 
conviction that if some such 
committee is unable to find a 
solution in an amending bill, it 
is as certain as anything can be 
about Ireland that the House of 
Commons will not find it with- 
out some new outbreak, or a 
completely new departure in 
statesmanship. 

‘“Why should such a new de- 
parture be thought necessary? 
Because of the peculiar social 
and religious conditions into 








[reland after the war to make it 
quite impossible for North and 
South to engage in civil strife.’’ 

Taking the gloomiest view of present conditions, the Arch- 
bishop says: 

“Tt is the vainest of dreams to suppose that the spirit of 
lawlessness can be exorcised by mere legislation.’ It is all over 
the country, and it can only be dispelled gradually by long 
years of just and firm rule. How to secure this firmness, which 
is quite a different thing from any unduly violent coercion, 
under a democratic system, in a country wholly unfitted as 
yet for democratic institutions, is not easy to determine. But 
this is the real problem. The tradition of yielding to sentimental 
clamor when lawbreakers are punished is a:damnosa hereditas 
which will hamper the successors of Mr. Birrell and Lord 
Aberdeen for many a day. The Irish temper has been trained 
to be impatient of restraint and indignant at penalty. And 
such a temper is anarchic, naturally, inevitably.” 

The Archbishop adds: ‘‘Surprizing as it may be to law-abiding 
people, no Irish Nationalist expects to be punished for political 
crime, no matter how grave may be its consequences,” and 
tho Sir John Maxwell acted with ‘‘great moderation as well as 
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good judgment,” ‘‘it was enough that any one should be executed 
for treason to provoke a very angry feeling throughout the 
country.” 

Occupying a position in Protestant circles of perhaps greater 
influence than an archbishop is Dr. J. P. Mahaffy, the Provost 
of Trinity College, Dublin, for centuries the stronghold of 
Protestant privilege and culture. His views, as set forth in 
Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, are exprest even more strongly 
than those of Dr. Bernard. He thinks the present moment an 
opportune one for those who are not affiliated with any political 
party, as he expresses it— 


“THE TAMING OF THE SHREW.” 


which the country has drifted, 
partly by the neglect of the Brit- 
ish Government, partly by the 
active propaganda carried on 
throughout the country, which has not only leavened the masses 
of the people, but has conquered the influence of their religion, 
and therefore of the only moral restraint which semicivilized 
people are likely to respect.”’ 


—Passing Show (London). 


The Catholie schools are accused by this eminent educational 
authority of being used to nurture Sinn Fein: 


‘*T am convinced that this disloyalty of many Roman Catholic 
schools, both primary and secondary, is the deepest reason why 
the new generation in Ireland is beginning to despise John 
Redmond and his attempts at a constitutional settlement. 
They demand complete independence for Ireland, even to the de- 
gree of siding with England’syenemiesin war. This is, of course, 
absurd, even to the maddest of English politicians; but how is it 
to be avoided without the employment of a permanent army of 
occupation? Until you can make the Roman Catholic schools 
loyal, the state of opinion in Ireland will go from bad to worse.”’ 


The Provost blames with equal impartiality the Catholic 
school managers, the English Prime Minister, and Irish members 
of Parliament of every school of political thought. He concludes: 


“Tt were amusing, but idle, to add further details. For is it 
likely that a set of men making a precarious livelihood by party 
politics in the House of Commons will ever consent to the risk 
of losing their incomes? 

‘*T will only say, in conclusion, that if many of my statements, 
and, still more, of my. inferences, are questioned, and even 
branded by official contradiction as false, I shall content myself by 
repeating the profoundly philosophical reflection made by some 
obscure Irishman not-long ago. ‘I tell you, sir, there never 
was a time when the country was so full of lies, but the worst 
of it is, more than half of:them is true.’ - The lies with which 
I may be charged will be found to have this curious quality.”’ 
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THOSE TANKS 


NCREDIBLE STORIES about the agility of the latest 
the British fill the 
The ‘“‘tanks,’’ as they are called, have been de- 


war-machine invented by London 

papers. 
nounced by the German authorities as ‘“‘inhuman”’ and contrary 
to the laws of civilized warfare. Very little about them has 
as yet appeared in the German press, but the Berliner Tageblatt 


has given them a name 
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under its ribs,’ and passed on, spitting death at the demoralized 
Germans. 

“Tt ‘stamped’ down a dugout as tho it were a wasps’ nest. 

‘Tt ‘sat on’ heaps of ruins and fired down a village street. 

“Tt went right through the old German trenches. 

“It crashed through broken barns and houses, ‘straddled’ 
a dugout, and fired enfilading shots down German trenches. 

Commenting on the reported German protest against their 
use, the London New Witness writes: 


‘*TIn solemn times like 





in German — Schiitzen- 
grabendreadnoughts— 


and thus describes them: 


“Everywhere the 
technicians have been 
busy upon the problem 
of diminishing 
during the attack, but 
it has been reserved to 
the English to elabor- 
ate the most audacious 
invention in that diree- 
tion. Their ‘caterpillar,’ 


losses 





these one is grateful 
for a gleam of humor. 
That gleam is supplied 
this week by the ‘pro- 
test’ of the Prussian 
Government against the 
use of the new ‘tanks’ 
as inconsistent with hu- 
manity and with the 
laws of civilized war- 
fare! That really 
great! In view of the 
record of Prussia in this 
war, it is difficult to see 
that she has a right to 


is 


u ereeping monster, 

which is an armored protest on such grounds 
motor-roller, made its against anything at all. 
appearance for the first If bombarding open 
time before our posi- Copyrighted by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y towns, sinking peace- 
tions in the middle of . TANK able —_— passenger - ships 
September. Its orders without warning, mur- 


were nothing less than 
the annihilation of the 
machine guns which are 
so dreaded by the at- 


steel-protected monster crosses streams, 





This is the first photograph of the ‘“‘ tank’ in action to reach this country. 


mows down hundreds as it is guided on its way firing from its side turrets. 


The 


; : : dering nurses and mer- 
elimbs hills, veritably leaps chasms and 


chant captains, 7 
are not violations of 
humanity and the laws 








tacking force. 

“This new war-monster may be described approximately 
as an armored motor-car, with two small towers, in which are 
placed two 6-pounder guns, as well as a machine gun. It 
manned and manipulated by an officer, a driver with a mechanic, 
four men at thé guns, and one for the machine gun. A periscope 
with various prisms allows the manipulators an outlook from 
under their cover. The ‘Big Willy,’ as the English call their 
monstrous creature, has a so-called endless rail, i.e., it lays a 
track for itself. It can even make a kind of bridge for itself, 
and in its trials at home it rode with splendid success over five 
trenches and a crater. 

“*Lloyd-George, Asquith, Robertson, King George, and several 


IS 


of war, it is difficult 
for the non-Prussian imagination to conceive anything that 
could be such a violation. But, as a fact, the tanks do not 
need justification even reprisals. They are practically 
simply armored motor-cars provided with guns and capable of 
spanning trenches. Nobody could pretend that they were un- 
lawful, unless motors and guns are unlawful.” 


as 





GERMAN EXPORTERS’ PLANS—Broadly its 


views are inspired by Mr. Ballin, the presiding genius of the great 


hinting that 


Hamburg-American Line, the Hamburger Nachrichten writes: 





French generals were full of 
praises during this inspection. 


Five torpedo-boats convoyed the 
new war-machine across. the 
Channel. Yet when it went for 
the first time into a real fight on 
September 15, ‘Big Willy’ died 


a sudden death from the first 
shrapnel shell that hit it.” 
English accounts admit that 


one disabled tank has been de- 
stroyed, but by direct artillery- 
British 


the lines, in order: to prevent it 


fire from guns behind 


falling into German hands; this, 


they aver, is the only one lost 








‘*During the war and after the 
war our exporters will to a great 
extent have to take new roads. 
The organizations have, however, 
been created which, both in the 
East and in South America, are 
intended to do the preliminary 
labor. The German import trade 
also created new organiza- 
tions in the past few months, in 
order to be able to maintain its 
ground, and doubtless also, as a 
primary object, in order to be 
able to oppose vigorously the 
socializing efforts of certain 
political circles which want to lay 
the hand of the State upon cer- 
tain articles of importation. In 


has 








so far. Writing in the London 

" v - colo . Ihilh ‘5 S 
Daily Chronicle, Mr. Philip Gibb: THE JOHN Bt 
describes the anties of these curi- , 

He may be slow, but he 

ous craft: 

“The first news of success 
eame through from an airman’s wireless, which said 

“*A tank is walking up the high street of Flers with the 


British Army cheering behind.’”’ 

Some other achievements of ‘‘the tank’’ mentioned by Mr. 
Gibbs are as follows: 

“It ‘leant’ against a broken wall until it fell, and then crawled 


over the débris. 
“Tt went up to machine-gun emplacements, ‘crusht the gun 


Hamburg, Bremen, and Berlin 
unions of this kind have been 
created simultaneously. 

“But not only the import and 
export trades have been organ- 
ized. The whole German wholesale trade has recognized that 
a fighting organization is necessary, and in May formed a 
central league, of which Hamburg will be one local group. If 
practical and determined work is done in all these spheres we 
believe that individualism in ‘trade will be able to maintain 
itself. But every merchant must be clear about the fact that 
the existence of his class is at stake, and that he has to step 
into the ranks of his comrades, like a well-disciplined soldier 
who defends his own house and that of his brethren.”’ 


LL TORTOISE. 
gets there all the same. 
— Wesiminster Gazette (London). 
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SCIENCE ~ AND ~- INVENGLO®N 


OUR FIRST MILITARY HOSPITAL-TRAIN. 
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A HOSPITAL-TRAIN 


HE FIRST MODERN TRAIN of hospital-cars ever 
built in this country for military service has just been de- 
signed and constructed by the Pullman Company for the 
United States Army at the instance of Col. H. P. EPirmingham, 
Acting Surgeon-General. Trains of this character have been 


corps and Red-Cross insignia. 


FOR THE ARMY 


The cars for patients have been 
equipped with side doors, affording ample means for taking 
patients in and out on litters. 
hospital pattern of white enamel, and in some of the cars the 
upper berths have been removed, while in others they have 
been retained and will be used for ambulant cases. A stand- 


The beds are of the regular 


used abroad in the present war, but the new American train ard coach improved for its new use is used for the medical 


surpasses anything of the type 
employed in Europe—at least, 
this is the opinion of the author 
of a descriptive article in The 
Army and Navy Register (Wash- 


ington), who gives us the fol- 


‘ lowing details: 


‘““The work of designing and 
the supervision of the new con- 
struction devolved upon Capt. 
Perey L. Jones, of the Army 
Medical Corps, who is on duty 
in the Surgeon-General’s office 
of the War Department. 

‘The train is made up of ten 
Pullman ears. Five of the cars 
were stript of berths and regu- 
lar hospital-beds were installed 
in their places. Two of the 
cars are the regulation sleepers, 
with new equipment in the way 
of extra fans, call-bells, mgdi- 
cine - cabinets, linen -cabinets, 
extra water- and _ ice-tanks. 
One ear is fitted up as an opera- 
ting-room, complete in all de- 
tails. Then there is a kitchen- 
ear, which has facilities for 
providing food for over two 
hundred sick. The remaining 
cars are used for the medical- 
department personnel. The 
train of ten ears is 800 feet in 
length. 

‘*Each car is painted dark 
green and bears the legend 
‘Medical Department, United 
States Army,’ with the medical- 














A REAL HOSPITAL. 


Five of the ten cars which make up the hospital-train are equipped, 
like this, with iron beds and are to be used for the seriously wounded. 
A different interior is pictured on the next page. 











officers and the corps person- 
nel. The end doors of all cars 
have been widened so as to en- 
able the transfer of patients on 
litters from car to car from one 
end of the train to the other. 

‘‘The Pullman people co- 
operated with real enthusiasm 
with Captain Jones in ecarry- 
ing out the ideas of Colonel 
Birmingham, and an arrange- 
ment has been made for the 
rental of the train with the 
privilege of its purchase by the 
Government at a price which 
will take into consideration the 
amount paid for its temporary 
use. The train is in charge of 
Capt. H. H. Baily, of the 
Army Medical Corps. 

“The illustrations ... are 
reproductions of official photo- 
graphs taken at the Pullman 
shops. 

“One picture shows a typi- 
eal car, exterior view, exhibit- 
ing the side doors, which are 
open and which have been 
specially installed to permit 
the handling of litters. The 
medical-department and Red- 
Cross emblems are plainly 
visible. 

“Another illustration shows 
. . the interior of the car 
with the hospital beds. It is in 
such a car that the more serious 
eases will be placed, while, as 
already stated, the ambulant 
eases will be assigned to the 
regulation sleepers,”’ 








BEES AS FIGHTERS 


HE “STRUGGLE FOR LIFE” has now become almost 

a cant phrase since Darwin, Huxley, and their successors 

made us familiar with the fact that the animal world is 
a battle-ground. The strong prevails over the weak, while the 
defeated species in most cases is saved from destruction only by 
its superior fertility. Thus the swallow devours its favorite 
insects by the hundreds, but the insects reproduce by the 
thousand, and so continue to exist. No doubt this is struggle, 
says Gaston Bonnier, of the French Sciences, 
Hebdomadaire still 
vital conflict, a war of extermination, sometimes takes place 


Academy of 


writing in La Revue (Paris); but a more 


between individuals of the same species. This is relatively 
rare, met with only in the most intelligent and best organized 
animal groups. Among the vertebrates, man is the principal 


sipner; among invertebrates, 
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not generally participate in the deadly conflicts among the 
common folk. The issue is apt to be doubly fatal because the 
attacked bee pulls away the sting of the aggressor, who flees 
away, victorious, it is true, but its body ripped open. 

**Of course, there would soon be no bees left if all the attacking 
bees were killed. In the fight the stronger combatant, after a 
prolonged struggle, often succeeds in holding down the ex- 
hausted adversary. In a trice, the conqueror introduces his 
sting between two rings in the soft parts of the enemy’s body 
and escapes. We must, further, not forget that the bees have 
not given up altogether the time-honored method of fortress 
warfare. Most of the battles take place within the beehives, 
and here a small, well-organized garrison can successfully resist 
an enemy attacking with superior forces. 

‘After this exposé of general hymenopteral strategy and 
tactics, let us study the fight at close range. It is a regular 
prize-fight. With fangs and mandibles the combatants grasp 
one another in deadly embrace. Only in this position can the 
sting do its work. The double pair of wings are useful for the 

transportation of the troops, 





those -monarchical socialists, 


the bees: 


“The conflicts among them 
have the same causes as great 
wars among nations; overpopu- 
lation, bad harvests, the desire 
for booty. Indeed, it is always 
the strongest colonies which 
declare the war against weaker 
ones, and war regularly begins 
at that epoch of the year when 
there is no more nectar to cull 
from the flowers. The con- 
queror never fails to carry 
home the honey of the con- 
quered, even if his own hives 
are packed. But—and here 
the analogy with man is a 
striking one—the war contin- 
ues even after its economic 
purposes have been fully ac- 
complished. The intoxication 
of suecess drives the conqueror 
to earry the fight to a finish. 

“Tt is well understood that 
the bee is a poetic insect. But 
when we leave the heights of 
Parnassus and descend to the 
realities of life, we are shocked 
by the ethics of the beehive. 
The most naked materialism 


*“ DINNER IS NOW 








The hospital-train described on the previous page includes a com- 
pletely equipped kitchen-car and has facilities for providing food for 
200 sick, in addition to the medical-department personnel. 


each one representing an aero- 
plane. But there are no Zep- 
pelin fights. In whatever way 
the struggle may have started, 
the adversaries are soon on the 
solid ground. The infuriated 
contest often lasts a full hour. 
When the duelists see that they 
are of about equal strength, 
they give up the fight, flying 
off in opposite directions.” 


> 


Mr. Bonnier tells us that bee- 
hive fights are a most curious 
The little 


have their reserve troops, which, 


spectacle. armies 
over the heads of the fighting 
forces, rush to the succor of the 
The latter, 
from the very first hour of their 
the 


attacked barracks. 


construction, whether ir 
cavity of a rock, a basket, or a 
wooden box, are provided with 
the necessary defensive works. 
A special corps of sappers is 
detached to collect a kind of 
BEING 


SERVED.” 


glue from alders and birches, 
poplars and willows, to be uti- 
the cementation of 


The width of the 


lized for 


the 





walls. 





prevails on every rung of the 
social ladder, from the queen 
to the lowest day-laborer. Collectivist egotism, cruelty carried 
to barbarity, pitiless murder of the wounded, even if the latter 
belong to the conqueror’s own colony, the savage elimination of 
the veterans when they have lost their usefulness—these are 
some of the principal tenets of the bees’ moral code. 

‘“We all know of the deadly duels between the queens, the 
slaughter of the defenseless innocents, ‘poor husbands of her 
Majesty, immolated by the numerous clan of neutral working- 
women—a cruel feministic revenge of old maids! 

‘No mutual help, unless it be absolutely necessary for the 
common welfare of the nation; no pity, no charity. Nothing 
but scientific “organization, work, tenacity—three qualities 
which are characteristic of a certain human tribe that we 
need not designate by name. ...... 

‘“When Maeterlinck, in his charming ‘Life of the Bee,’ speaks 
in enraptured terms of the clever militaristic organization of the 
city-State of Hymenopteropolis, the poet draws a gentle veil 
over the bayonet-attacks and asphyxiating gases of the warriors’ 
trench-warfare. The apiculturist should rather listen to science 
than to poetry, and when he becomes aware of the first skirmishes, 
he would act wisely by immediately stopping further bloodshed, 
for there is danger, when the smoke of the battle-ground has 
vanished, that he may find both armies stretched out on the 
ground as dead as door-nails and the supplies gone or irretrievably 
spoiled. Sometimes the beehive-owner, by imprudent methods, 
unintentionally provokes war between the hostile camps. 

‘Tt is an interesting and well-known fact that the queen uses 
her sting only in her duels with sister-queens and that she does 


entrances and exits closely 


fits the bodies of the inmates. He goes on: 

‘“‘Tf in spite of all precautions, hostile bees or other enemies 
have sueceeded in foreing the gates, the inmates resort to trench- 
warfare, every one of the parallel wax-cakes forming a fortified 
ditch. Incredible as it may seem, sentinels are posted, and when 
a working-bee returns with forage the patrol approaches and 
seems to ask for the pass-word. Would-be intruders or spies 
from other hives are chased off or killed by the watchers. If a 
force of marauders is too strong for the guard, a wireless tele- 
phone eall brings forth the necessary police reserve. Should, 
however, the single spy have succeeded in intruding and rob- 
bing the hive, it is soon seen to returfi with companions. After 
several of these forage parties have successfully returned, the 
whole hive throws itself upon the enemy’s camp suddenly, and 
without official declaration of war. Both sides fight with great 
courage, but when one hive has lost its queen it seems to realize 
the disorganization that is bound to follow and gradually gives 
up the fight. 

‘**When night surprizes the fighters before a decision has been 
reached, the conflict stops. But the aggressor returns to the 
attack on the next day, or even for several days following the 
initial assault, unless exceptionally inclement weather prevents. 

**Tn case of complete success, wo to the conquered! ‘Massacre’ 
is the only word that expresses the situation. None is spared; 
even the larve and eggs are destroyed. The highest honors 
are reserved to the bee that is fortunate enough to kill the 
enemy queen,” 
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The author then raises the question whether the scourge of 
civil war also rages among his little friends. The great apicul- 
turist Réaumur inclines toward the affirmative. Gaston Bonnier 
reserves judgment. But, at any rate, he regales us with a 
splendid account of a royal duel between two queens—poor, 
constitutional dummies, by the way, whose main function 
consists in laying 1,000 to 3,000 eggs per day! The date of 
the duel was May 15, 1790, and the eye-witness was the famous 
Swiss apiculturist, Hubert, of Geneva. Peace is declared 
possible in the concluding paragraph, where the author expresses 
the conviction that hymenopteral militarism would see its last 
day if all beehives could be concentrated in countries with a 
constant climate, such as Ecuador, Peru, Madeira, the Azores, 


or Formosa, where the bees could find their provisions through- 


out the year and the struggle for life would be consequently 


reduced to a minimum. 





THE SANITARY MOVIES 


HE OBJECTIONABLE FEATURES of the moving- 
picture show have been much dwelt upon by persons 
who have failed to point out that 


“‘T ean think of nothing better calculated to help in our great 
effort to conserve public health than the movies. Charts are 
good, exhibits are good, talks are good, but the movie film 
brings the message in concrete form. The audience sees itself 
amid the surroundings that are thrown on the screen. What is 
happening to the movie actors may be happening to the audience. 
I reeall one fine film dealing with the problem of marriage 
between weaklings. Very realistic were the human types shown, 
the crowded tenements facing filthy streets, the wretched in- 
teriors and the workers bending over work in close, dirty rooms. 
Tuberculosis, mental deficiency, drunkenness, crippled human 
beings, drug fiends, and all the unfortunate lot were shown. 
Medical science, of course, rescued the tubercular, removed the 
pressure from the weakened brain, and brought the heroes and 
heroines into cleaner, sweeter surroundings. This picture did more 
to make the audiences think of the surroundings and the menace 
of their fellow men than any talk or book could have done. 

“It is high time we used the movies to spread health-sense 
and food-sense. We have various industries thrown on the 
screen, but, save in trades’ conventions, we do not have pictures 
of our great food-plants shown, with special view to educating 
the public as to the great care thrown about the manufacture of 
foods. Suppose a picture were to be made, showing foods 
handled by diseased workers in dirty shops, with attendant ones 
showing everything in perfect hygienic and sanitary condition, 
would not every dealer in the audience think more seriously of 

the true condition of his own shop? And 





these features are by no means inherent 


would not every woman in the audience 





in the ‘‘movies’’ themselves, but only in 
the particular conditions under which 
the producers have chosen to present 
them. An editorial writer in Table Talk: 
the National Food Magazine (Cooperstown, 
N. Y., September), advocates ‘‘open-air 
movies as a paralysis-cure,” and points 
out that in Boston the moving-picture 
shows have been utilized during the past 
summer as part of a huge propaganda for 
censoring the public health, indorsed and 
aided by a formidable list of local public 
and charitable societies. These all work, 
we are told, in cooperation with the Bos- 
ton Park and Recreation Department. 
The writer says: 

“The exhibitions were planned by a 
committee representing the various con- 
stituent associations. The responsibility 
for the execution of the plan rests with a 
program committee. Two- and three- 
night stands are the rule in the various 
parks, with changes in the program each 
night. 

‘Here is a move not only to popularize 
Boston’s parks, but to drive hygiene home 
to the people. I present it as something 
for other communities to think about. 
This is a splendid work for women’s clubs. 





make up her mind to look more closely into 
the conditions of the shops in which she 
did her daily marketing? I suggest to 
food officials: have movies made of your 
constructive food-works. Play up the con- 
ditions which existed before you ordered 
things cleaned up, then play up the advan- 
tages of keeping things clean and healthy. 

“One of the best things about the 
plan of open-air health movies is that it 
brings people outdoors, where they be- 
long. . . . Movies will entice them when 
nothing else, not even band-concerts, will. 
If one spends two or three evenings a 
week out under the starry sky, he will re- 
fuse to sit indoors the other evenings. 
Some day perhaps we shall have roofs 
which can be slid off somewhere and live 
under the open sky during hot summer 
nights. Or, instead of allowing persons 
from the poor districts to sleep in our 
parks and on our beaches, on especially 
hot nights, we shall provide enough open- 
air sleeping quarters for the workingman 
and his family to use the summer through. 
In several inland cities, the sleeping-porch, 
built first as a fad of the well-to-do, is 
now a part of almost every dwelling. 
Health officials, doctors, and all who spread 
the propaganda of better health should 
educate people to the idea of staying out- 
doors day and night. Close, illy ventilated 
rooms play havoe with the health and well- 
being of mankind. Get the fresh-air habit 











Not only can they plan the open-air 
movies and work in harmony with the 
men’s organizations in arranging the de- 
tails, but they can send emissaries among 
the mothers and children who should have 
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THE POLE BLOWS THE FLAG 
The waving equipment designed for a re- 
cent Atlantic City convention. 


instilled in the human race and half the 
sickness will flee.”’ 








A FLAG-WAVING POLE — The pneu- 





these lessons in health and hygiene and 
stir up interest in attending. Where 
necessary, means can be provided by which mothers of young 
children living away from the parks can be taken to and from 
them, with a little exertion and no expense. It is one thing to 
ask people to come to a place blocks away, and another thing 
to provide the means of going or the car-fare. Women’s clubs 
will think of the details which escape many men. They will 
provide chairs for mothers of babies and for the sick and the 
aged. All the health propaganda in the world won’t make a 
hit with a tired mother standing holding a baby and with two 
or more little ones pulling at her skirts. Nor will the man or 
woman weakened by illness or a day’s hard work take in your 
health-preaching if listening entails physical discomfort. Make 
your audiences comfortable, if you wish to drive health-films 
home. 


matic flag-pole and flag shown in the 
accompanying illustration were designed and constructed under 
the direction of the illuminating engineering laboratory of 
the General Electric Company for a recent exhibit in Atlantic 
City. Says a writer in The Electric Railway Journal (New 
York, October 7): 


“The cut shows the equipment as temporarily erected in a 
yard at the factory. . . . The pole is a metal tube 27 feet high 
and 5 inches in diameter at the top and 9 inches at the bottom. 
It is set over the exhaust port of a two-horse-power electric motor- 
driven blower, to be enclosed in a wood box having at one end a 
section built up as a supporting guide for the mast. The base 
will be surrounded with foliage to make it appear to set solidly 
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in the ground. The principal section of this hollow flag-pole was 
originally part of the mast of the steamship Clermont, the 
skeleton of which was used at the Hudson-Fulton celebration 
in 1909. For a distance of 9 feet from the top of the pole it is 
_perforated with two rows of 14-inch holes drilled 144 inches 
apart. When the blower is in operation the blasts emitted 
through these holes hold the flag and impart to it the waving 
motion suggested in the illustration.” 





FLYING BY NIGHT 


HE PRESENT WAR has doubtless set the art of 
aviation many years in advance of where it would have 
stood in an era of peace. Incidentally, it has been 


responsible for the premature death of scores of promising 
aviators, but those who are left ean fiy better and better. One 








Illustrations by courtesy of ** Flying,’’ New York. 
THE GUARDIAN THAT FLIETH BY NIGHT. 


A patrolling French aeroplane signaling with search-light above dark- 
ened Paris. This picture was taken from the church of St. Gervais, 
showing Notre Dame (at the right) and the Panthéon (at the left). 











of the youngest branches of the art, itself in the course of rapid 
development, is the operation of aeroplanes by night. At the 
outset of an article on “Night Flying,” contributed by Henry 
Woodhouse to Flying (New York, October), this author tells us 
that while as early as 1910 various aviators flew in moonlight, 
and while hundreds of them have been flying at night in the war- 
zone or for exhibition purposes, these are not really navigating 
the air at night with knowledge and certainty. 


“The aeronautic movement and the military authorities 
welcome, therefore, any developments in this line, such as 
Lawrence B. Sperry’s recent night-flying experiment. 

“This flight of Sperry is the first demonstration of the possi- 
bility of water flying at night. The youthful inventor flew from 
Moriches to Amityville, fifty miles away, in pitch dark, lighting 
his way over the dark waters of the bay with specially arranged 
lights attached to his aeroplane, and guiding his course by 
compass. 

““Mr. Sperry, accompanied by his mechanic, started from 
Moriches at 8:22 on the evening of September 1, to fly to his 
hangar at Amityville. His flying-boat was equipped with a new 


He goes on: 
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night-flying outfit, constructed by Mr. Sperry. After the 
lights were switched on and the aeroplane started, the machine 
sped through the black sky with weird effect. The machine, 
entirely operated by the Sperry automatic pilot, which controls 
its course and maintains its even keel, and directed by compass, 
flew without trouble to and landed at Amityville. 

“The Sperry night-flying outfit consists of a bank of three 
stream-lined search-lights of 50 candle-power each. Through the 
use of parabolic reflectors each lamp throws a light beam of 
approximately 40,000 candle-power. These lights are mounted 
on a cleverly designed fitting which secures them to the leading 
edge of either the upper or lower plane. This mounting is so 
constructed that the lights can be tilted in a vertical plane, 
making it possible to use them for signaling purposes and at the 
same time rendering them most efficient for landing. The 
tilting of the lights is secured by turning a small knob fastened 
within easy reach of the pilot so that the lights can be operated 
without interfering with the control of the machine. 

“‘The lights themselves are controlled by a specially designed 
push switch, normally held open by a spring, which is operated 
like a telegraph-key for signaling and, by giving the top a quarter 
turn, locks in a closed position when desired. 

**The current supply is secured from a very efficiently designed 
generator of 150-watt capacity, mounted on a convenient part 
of the machine, where it will not be in the slip stream, and is 
driven by means of a wind turbine at 4,000 revolutions per 
minute. By means of an automatic cut-out, one of the three 
lamps remains lighted should anything happen to cut off the 
main current supply. A compact storage battery is automatically 
thrown into ecireuit, which is otherwise floating on the line.” 


The night Zeppelin-raids, we are told, have recently forced 
aeroplane night flying on a large scale. The Allies were forced 
to establish aeroplane patrols by public demand, which had to be 
met, altho no one could say just how the aviators were to go up 
at night, whether they could see other aircraft in the dark, how 
they could maintain their machines at an even keel, how they 
were to return to their starting-place and land against the 
wind, etc. Blunders were committed and lives were lost before 
a working plan was reached. The writer proceeds: 

“While the navigation of air-ships by night is a comparatively 
easy matter, such is not the case of the aeroplane, which can 
not stop in mid-air for the purpose of inspecting the ground 
underneath. And, whereas an aeroplane lands with a velocity 
seldom less than forty miles per hour, it is imperative, if aero- 
planes are required to fly by night, to provide adequate landing 
and navigating facilities. 

“First, the aviator must know his relative position to the 
ground. For this purpose the machine must be fitted with an 
altimeter, for indicating the height, an inclinometer for indicating 
the aeroplane’s inclination, and, finally, position-lights showing 
the transverse position of the wings. The latter requirement 
is attained by small electric bulbs (colored blue so as not to blind 
the pilot nor reveal his presence to the enemy) which are fixt 
on both wing-tips; the current is furnished by a storage battery, 
which is also used for lighting the blue lamps, which permit 
reading the navigating instruments. 

“The same battery may, furthermore, be used for working 
a small search-light, with the help of which the pilot might 
hope to effect a landing if foreed down by engine trouble. The 
use of search-lights has not, however, been generalized on aero- 
planes, as it might reveal the aviator’s presence to the enemy. 

“The second and principal requirement for night flying— 
assuming the engine to be of the reliable kind—consists in pro- 
viding adequately lighted landing stations.” 


In a recent article in London Aeronautics, Mahgni-Eltten 
gives interesting information on night flying, with special regard 
to conditions obtaining at the front. Mr. Woodhouse sum- 
marizes this as follows: 


“The conditions of night flying in England and in France 
are vastly different: in many instances pilots fresh from England 
have had no previous experience in it, while others who have 
flown a lot are not up to the same flying standard as those who 
are initiated out there, and, anyway, they all require a lot of 
practise from a military view-point. 

‘Individual opinions often differ as to the merits of particular 
machines, and it is not often that one gets such a unanimity 
of view as is exprest in favor of a certain type in regard to its 
nocturnal qualities. It makes an excellent night flier and 
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more important—night lander; pilots with very little or some- 
times no experience in this art of] flying invariably make good 
landings on these machines. Naturally, pilots with insufficient 
experience are not permitted to take up observers to fill the 
passenger’s seat, and consequently ballast is required to give 
the machine longitudinal stability. ..... . 

**While on the subject of landing, it is interesting to note that 
the French have an excellent landing system, very similar to 
our own, and it has been extensively used during the recent 
and present Verdun operations. Barring unfortunate con- 
tingencies, French machines are not permitted to land until 
they get the signal ‘All clear’ from below. When a French 
pilot arrives over what he thinks is his own aerodrome, he circles 
round, sending his own special letter in Morse by search-light; 
this should be answered by one of the ground projectors, and a 
machine should never land until the call has been answered, 
the main idea being to prevent machines landing on hostile 
aerodromes or even on those of neighboring squadrons. 

“The method in use in British squadrons is that a pilot on 
approaching an aerodrome, and wishing to descend, will fire one 
of his Very lights. The signal—predetermined—will be answered 
from the ground. If the signals agree, the pilot will know he is 
over his own drome and may accordingly land. If the signals 
do not agree, he will recognize from the color of the ground 
signal the aerodrome he is over. As every pilot should memorize 
the signals of adjacent aerodromes, this method will also assist 
him in determining his course for his own. The distribution 
of landing flares is on the following system: 


0 0 0 

Three flares in line, so: 
1 2 3 
One flare in the right-hand 0 
bottom corner, so: 4 


**And a pilot wishing to descend should know by prearrange- 
ment which of these flares are doubled so: 0. And different 
one in each brigade. The various aerodromes and landing 
stations in a brigade are distinguished by the color of the Very 
lights fired from a spot adjacent to the double flare. Owing to 
military exigency, it is impossible to state more plainly the code 
on which this is based.”’ 





TO SAVE WASTE ENERGY 


NDER ORDINARY CIRCUMSTANCES power must 

be applied both to start machinery and to stop it. 

Why ean not the energy lost by the machine in stopping 
be stored in some way instead of thrown away, and utilized 
afterward to do the starting? The advantage of some plan 
of this kind is so obvious that inventors have been working at 
it, in various fields, for a century or so, with varying success, 
from the old plan of stopping horse-cars by winding up a spring, 
and then starting them by setting it loose, to the recent suc- 
cessful plan of building elevated stations on a hill of track, so 
that the cars slow up by running up a grade, stop at the top, and 
start down-hill on the descending slope. The plan, especially 
in its electrical aspects, is discust editorially in The Municipal 
Journal (New York) as follows: 


“Tn any hilly city automobiles and heavy wagons must apply 
brakes in going down the hills, and this is hard on both tire 
and pavement. The rutting which destroys hillside pavements, 
especially dirt or macadam roads, is frequently due primarily 
to the practise of tying or otherwise doing all the braking on one 
wheel. The least wear would occur when all four wheels were 
subjected to an equal amount of brake-friction, and none slid 
over the road surface. . 

‘‘Here is an enormous amount of energy wasted, and not 
only that, but doing damage (as wasted energy so often does). 
Theoretically the energy so wasted by a vehicle in descending 
a hill is equal to the amount necessary to raise its weight through 
the distance dropt, less the axle and rolling friction in both 
descending and climbing the hill, which is an apparently un- 
recoverable loss. If this brake-energy could be stored and used, 
hauling in a hilly eity would require little more total energy 
than in a level one. 

‘*Various schemes suggest themselves, but seem impracticable 
because of cost; such as causing the descending vehicle td raise 
a weight by means of a rope to which the vehicle attaches itself, 
which is afterward used to assist another vehicle up the hill. 
(This has been done in the case of ears running on rails.). More 
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promising is the plan of using storage-batteries in the vehicle, 
current generated by the braking apparatus being used to 
recharge them. Something similar to this is now being done in 
connection with the electric lights and self-starters on automo- 
biles. It is now proposed, we understand, to operate motor- 
trucks and possibly other automobiles by combined gasoline 
engine and storage-battery, the latter carrying the ‘peak load’ 
in hill-climbing and being recharged in descending grades. If 
only half of the energy lost in holding back a descending vehicle 
can be recovered and used, and the storage-battery weight 








A ZEPPELIN OVER LONDON AT NIGHT. 


The Zeppelin-raids forced the establishment of night aerial patrols 
and the organization of night flying on a scientific basis, 











and cost are not excessive, there would seem to be a great field 
here for conservation of energy and cutting down of operating 
expenses.” 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad, in its newly 
electrified line over the Rockies, does not merely utilize the 
energy lost in holding back trains; it actually generates power 
on the down grades which can be used to help other trains pull 
up. As explained by the road before electrification: 


‘‘This is to be accomplished by application of the principle 
that a motor reversed becomes a generator. The locomotives 
will be so constructed that on reaching the top of a grade the 
engineer may brake his train down-hill by reversing the motor, 
the air-brakes to be used only in case of emergency. This 
changing of the motor in the locomotive will transform it at 
once into a dynamo, which will be operated by the weight of 
the train as it descends the mountains. Thus will be generated 
the same quantity of electricity as the motor would consume in 
pulling the same load uphill. This current will be fed into the 
trolley-wire above, to be added to its store of energy.” 
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A FRENCH ILLUSTRATOR OF POE 


CHANCE “‘to explore the infinite’’ was the idea of death 
held by a French painter who has now gone on his 
long voyage of exploration, and his phrase would seem 

to flow naturally from the man who painted the mysterious 

pictures we reproduce here. French painters now coming to 


maturity own the influence of 


genius by the French critic, Emile Bernard, appears in La Vie 
(Paris), from which we quote: 


‘*His work was at first violently and entirely without realistic 
intent, a work of nightmare or of splendor. His thought was 
‘a world wandering in the infinite.’ Later, escaped from the 
swamps of sorrow and of moral 
exile where he had imprisoned 





Odilon 
cians pay their debt of obliga- 
tion to César Franck and poets 
to Stephane Mallarmé. Thus 
a critie in the Mercure de France 
(Paris) describes the painter who 
died early in July. Redon is 
known and valued by painters 
in this country, and his ean- 


Redon, just as musi- 


vases were among those most 
admired at the International 
Exhibition held in New York 
some ago. His 
place, tho not with the Im- 
pressionist or Futurist groups 
exactly, is too far away from 
the academic painters not to 
clash with their standards. 
Hence his history has been one 
of exclusion from the Academy 


three years 


’ 


snows, and the ‘‘new’’ men 
have been the only ones to 
show him hospitality. Born in 
1840 and leading a desultory 
life in the country, susceptible 
to sights and sounds of nature, 
particularly the changing forms 
of clouds, his real conscious- 
ness of his natural gifts came 
to him after he had joined the 
colors as a soldier in 1870. 
‘That is the real date for me 
of the birth of the will,’ he 
once wrote. Coming back to 
Paris, he devoted much time 
to the ardent study of the old 
masters in the Louvre, particu- 
larly Da Vinci. At this time, 
too, he studied human anato- 
my, devoting special attention 








A REDON “MONSTER.” 


Odilon Redon, the French painter, introduced to America at the 
International Exhibition three years ago, painted pictures ‘‘ of night- 
mare or of splendor ’’ like this one, in his early days 


himself, Redon painted the 
flowers, the heavens, the stars, 
and, rending the black veil of 
doubt, made conquest of seren- 
ity. And what was it he did, 
unless to retrace the fallacious 
world of clouds and dreams, in 
giving them the appearance of 
reality; for all his originality 
consisted—and it is he who 
says so—in making improbable 
creatures live humanly accord- 
ing to the laws of the probable; 
in placing the logic of the visi- 
ble so far as possible at the 
service of the infinite. It is 
herein that one must seek the 
verity of his art, and not in 
scientific imaginations, the vi- 
sions of the microscope, or the 
avatars of Darwinian transfor- 
mation. Redon always op- 
posed such a conception of his 
work with all his force. It 
was rather a mental fantasy, 
a sort of visual lyricism. He 
well explains it in these words: 
‘There is a mode of drawing 
which the imagination has 
liberated from the eare for 
actual particularities in order 
that it may be free to serve 


only the representation of 
things conceived. I have 
made some fantasies with 


the stem of a flower or the 
human face, or again, perhaps, 


with elements derived from 
skeletons.’ 
“Thus we have here, not 


suggestion, or actual dream, or 
nightmare of a sick man, but a 
sane art born of purpose and 
will; conceived by a powerful 
imagination, master of forms. 
Wagner, Edgar Poe, Flaubert, 
turn by turn, have inspired the 
mind of Redon with new fan- 








to the skeleton. In short, he 
sought diligently to perfect his technique, and his statements re- 
garding this period are peculiarly significant. He wrote: 


**A little comparison at the Museum gave me the idea of the 
relative contexture of all creatures. ...I have made an 
art that is solely mine. I have made it with my eyes opened 
upon the marvels of the visible world, and whatever: they may 
say of it, with the constant care to obey the laws of nature and 
of life. . . . I believe I have yielded docilely to the secret laws 
which have led me to fashion fairly well, as I could, and accord- 
ing to my dream, the things to which I have given myself 
entirely.” 

Redon should be of interest: to Americans, for the reason that, 
many of his early lithographs. were inspired by Edgar Allan 
In 1882 he issued a series founded on Poe’s ‘‘Tales of the 
An appreciation. of this mystical 


Poe. 
Grotesque and Arabesque.” 


toms. None more than he has 
excelled in portraying them vital and imperishable.”’ 

While this Gomment is fair as regards the stimulation to the 
imagination, it should be observed that Redon’s pictures for 
Poe, Flaubert, etc., are not, strictly speaking, illustrations for 
the works themselves, but, rather, personal reactions to the 
emotions caused by these works and intended to rouse similar 
emotions in the beholder. 

Mr. Bernard speaks with enthusiasm of the fairy-land of the 
author’s color pieces: 

“The orchids of his dreams, of his evil dreams, became little 
by little the blossoms of joy and of consolation. . . . Hence- 
forward, with a palette of Eden, ravished from enchanted gardens 


.by..flower-maids, he painted with the rays of the prism, the 


dust of butterflies’ wings, the pollen of pistils. A radiant radia- 
tion of ideal white magic takes the place of the tenebrous 
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incantation of nightmares, the keen and luminous chords of the 
lyre are heard, the somber velvet of the night gives way to the 
silken skies of spring. 

‘*Mystie, dramatic, Redon purifies passion by contact with 
spirituality. Born on the borderland of Delacroix and of Ingres, 
he east his vote for the romantic; but he always corrected the 
extravagances of this master by the strict science of Leonardo 
da Vinci. He had a cult for the latter and passed no day of his 
‘youth without copying him or making long postulations at the 
Louvre before those exact, incisive, and profound drawings.” 





THE FUTURE OF WAR-BOOKS 


OOKS ABOUT THE WAR multiply daily, and the 
higher the mountain grows, the harder it is to climb. 

In years to come this mass will chiefly “‘supply the so- 

cial psychologist with a mountain of 
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be said that the authors being moral men had to find a moral 
explanation for their patriotism, and were afraid to make the 
candid statement that they wanted to win the war. 

“There will be utterances of sedentary people who enjoyed 
the war, who found that it improved their character, gave them 
purpose in life, zest in existence, and sound sleep at night. The 
world will not laugh at these books. It will put them on the 
shelf beside the works of the Marquis de Sade. Nor will it 
deal more gently with those arguments which showed that 
Bernhardi was not alone in believing that war is a holy thing, 
and the only way of curing the vices of peace. Europe, counting 
its dead, its maimed, its shattered, and its bastards, suffering 
under the poverty of exhaustion, will say that of all the false 
prophets these are the most damned.” 


The writer sees a section devoted to books produced by 
American neutrals—‘‘books which celebrate a Germany that 
does not exist on land or sea, and books which are more pro- 





evidence on the instability of the 
human mind.’”’ So much value a 
writer in The New Republic (New 
York) sees in all this printed mat- 
ter, which at him 
into a pleasingly ironic speculation 
on the ultimate values of the passions 
that inspire it. One thing he seems 
sure of is that ‘“‘the famous ninety- 
three German professors will never 
point with pride to their manifesto.” 
With equal assurance he declares 
‘“‘Lissauer will not be proud of his 
of Hate.’” With all the 
of seriousness in the 
Kaiser’s speeches, he opines they will 


present leads 


‘Hymn 
present air 


sound ‘‘even more incredibly silly” 
in that distant time, and ‘“‘ Mr. Hous- 
ton Stewart Chamberlain will be a 
literary joke for a long time to come.” 
The writer goes on to speculate on 
the ‘system of classification that a 
reader of the future will employ with 


the now rapidly increasing “‘disqui- 
sitions on the intrinsic qualities of 
the Teutonic, the Latin, the Slav, 
and the Anglo-Saxon genius.”” He is 
optimistic enough to imagine a time 





This single example of the French painter’s work, which the French nation has hung in the Luxem- 
bourg, represents his fondness for mystery, or a ‘‘ world wandering in the infinite.” 


A “PENSIVE” REDON. 











““when Englishmen and Germans 
will meet and gossip,” and ‘think 
it very funny that their learned men invented a race mythology 
to justify the clash of empires.”” Further: 

‘*They will scoff at those books which treat this war as bred 
in the soul of two ‘races’ from the beginning of time. They will 
remember that in the eighties the most fashionable adjective 
for an Englishman was Teutonic and the bogy words were 
Latin and Celtic. They will see again what they knew before 
the war, that race theories follow the flag and that race mytholo- 
gies reflect the course of diplomacy. Perhaps even Americans 
will see that our turn from admiration of the Japanese to sus- 
picion is not a product of new learning about race psychology, 
but the result of political and economic friction in California 
and ir China, 

** Another section of the library will be devoted to annihila- 
tion theories, to books based on the old barbaric delusion of 
omnipotence. Nothing will altogether equal the books and 
statements which promised to wipe out a whole people. 
Men will wonder how even in the fury of war any one could 
have supposed that a nation was like an individual and that 
you could cut off its head, or that you could destroy a people 
by killing its soldiers. 

‘““Then there will be the books written by fair-minded men 
whose only fault was an excess of gregariousness, books like 
Prof. Gilbert Murray’s, which find for war-purposes that the 
diplomacy of the Entente has ever been inspired by unwavering 
wisdom and righteousness. Of those books it will probably 


Allies than the Allies.” The omnivorous collector will gather 
up ‘‘articles by American professors, one or two of them at 
Harvard perhaps, which will read like the words of a British 
Duchess at a garden-party for the benefit of Belgian refugees.” 
Also, 


‘There will be books, published serially in reputable magazines 
read and discust solemnly at dinner-tables, which showed that 
six months after the end of the war the German Army would 
be put on transports and, accompanied by the fleet, would sail 
for New York and steal our gold deposits. Even now those 
books seem a little dusty and rather worm-eaten. 

“‘On the whole, the world will prefer to forget these bepks. 
What will it care to remember? That to the outer world 
France was silent and steady and that no hysterical whine was 
uttered, that the common people of all the nations, not under- 
standing the diplomacy which made the war, struggled for what 
they believed to be a disinterested cause, that the British soldier 
fought with humorous contempt and preserved in the trenches 
a large measure of that kindly humanity and unpretentious 
gallantry which are the badge of his courage. 

**And then the world will like to remember the men who, 
like Lincoln, never said a bitter or foolish thing, the men whose 
eyes were fixt on the deeper truth that however wrong one 
belligerent might be, the greatest wrong was the organized 
anarchy which had permitted it to be. The men who stood out 
against the herd, who could see through the sins of their own 
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people, will be the moral heroes of the war. Those few men in 
each nation who spoke for Europe, who had enough iron in 
their souls to withstand hatred and illusion, will grow in the 
world’s estimation. Englishmen to-day can appreciate Harden, 
and Liebknecht, and Bernstein; they will learn to appreciate 
Shaw, and Lowes Dickinson, and Bertrand Russell, and Norman 
Angell, and Bryce. There is no surer prophecy than that 
peace will bring a revaluation.” 





MUSIC’S DEBT TO THE BALLET 


OME OF OUR MUSIC CRITICS look askance at the 
Russian ballet, and, apparently, only deign to notice 
it at all because the music employed is such as falls within 
their province to review. Having the task forced upon them, 
they relieve their feelings by deploring the forced association 
of, for example, Schumann and pattering feet. ‘The professional 
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tion, vitalized the art dance by the introduction of new dramatic 
and plastic ideals.’ Some of the things the Ballet russe has 
done to music are thus reviewed: 


*‘Quite aside from the esthetic value of their own beautiful 
choreographic art, synchronizing color and sound, employing 
dramatic mimicry as well as the dance pure and simple to develop 
its themes, these Russians did educational work of decided 
importance in popularizing some of the best of older and modern 
music. in 

‘“Weber’s ‘Invitation to the Dance’ is a hackneyed number 
of the pianist’s repertory, yet many have obtained a new and 
more poetic concept of its charm by hearing it as the musical 
complement of ‘Le Spectre de la Rose.’ Schumann’s ‘Carnaval,’ 
in which Fokine, with such artistic restraint and scenic beauty, 
has carried out in the dance the program suggestions of the 
music, has made it live for thousands who had never heard it 
before. And Chopin—there is not a danseuse of note to-day who 
does not interpret his music! The Ballet russe has given us the 
exquisite ‘Sylphides’ (those 
of our readers who saw per- 











formances of last year’s 
Ballets russes will recall 
Mlle. Lopokova in this bal- 
let), Mlle. Pavlowa and her 
company ‘Chopiniana.’ 
Isadora Dunean includes a 
mélange of Chopin composi- 
tions in her repertory; Maud 
Allan is dancing a cycle of 
‘Eight Chopin Preludes’ 
this season; and in her 
Ballet classique (1912) Mile. 
Albertina Rasch gave us a 
charming interpretation, 
along traditional lines, of 
an ingenious and musically 


effective welding of com- 
positions by Délibes and 
Chopin. 

“But the Ballet russe 


went further in the musical 
exploitation of their art 
ideals. The free-form sym- 
phonie poem, with its often 
splendid dramatic program 
and glowing and colorful 
score, was material lying 
ready at hand. The sym- 
phonic poem ‘Schéhérazade,’ 








A SCENE ON THE OCEAN’S FLOOR: 


through the land. 





SADKO CASTING HIS LYRICAL SPELL. 


Sadko, according to the Russian folk-tale, was the poet of Novgorod, and with his gusly [harp] sang its praises 
In Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ballet he is shipwrecked and sinks to the bottom. 
potent here, and he charms the Sea King and all the fishes, and wins the Sea King’s daughter, 


for example, that scintillant 
expression of-Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s genius at its best, was 
reshaped for their own ends 
and it did not lose in the 
process. Despite all that 


But his music is 











musician,’ says Mr. Frederick H. Martens, meaning mainly the 
critics, ‘‘is all too apt to look upon the modern ballet as a species 
of artistic ‘white slaver,’ who, breaking into the temple of music, 
seizes the priestesses of the shrine and drives them forth to do 
ignoble service for the greater glory of a frivolous and negligible 
art.”” Mr. Martens, indeed, shows that, however negligible 
a factor the music of the ballet may have been eighty years ago, 
when Taglioni and Fanny Elssler reigned, ‘‘the modern dance- 
drama, developed in its symphonic form by the Russians, in its 
lyric by Isadora Duncan and her followers, . is emphatically 
a serious dramatic-art development of this twentieth century, 
and none but those blinded by prejudice can deny its value as 
an imaginative and creative stimulant for its sister art of music.” 
Mr. Martens, writing in The Musical Observer (New York), 
mentions such composers as Claude Debussy, Richard Strauss, 
Paul Dukas, Edward 
Burlingame Hill, as men directly inspired to compose for the 


Maurice Ravel, Roger-Ducasse, and 


ballet through its suggestive possibilities, names not to be 
neglected by serious students of music. 

The Diaghileff Ballet russe, Mr. Martens points out, was the 
first organization which, ‘‘without breaking wholly with tradi- 


has been said about the 
‘sacrilege’ of changing a 
shipwreck in Eastern waters into a harem holiday, the fact re- 
mains that no one who did not know the composer’s original 
program would suspect that that of the Ballet russe was a new 
one. And the music of ‘Schéhérazade’ has been introduced to 
multitudes who never have a chance to hear it in its purely 
symphonic version. In ‘Thamar,’ Balakireff’s one and only 
symphonic poem, the composer’s program has hardly been 
altered, and the same may be said of Nijinsky’s new ballet 
creations of this season, Liszt’s brilliant ‘Mephisto Waltz’ (a 
favorite repertory number of Leo Ornstein, by the way), and 
Richard Strauss’s ‘Till Eulenspiegel,’ in which the tingling, 
genial score of Germany’s foremost composer of the present 
day is realized with its maximum of possible scenic effect by the 
dancer of whom Jean Cocteau said, ‘Apollo holds the string by 
which he is suspended.’”’ 


Mention is also made of Nijinsky’s ‘“L’ Aprés-midi d’un Faune,”’ 
which has ‘‘made a nation-wide propaganda for Debussy’s 
music among people who might otherwise never know it existed.” 
Then we hear of one of the latest ballet-offerings set to music 
of Rimsky-Korsakoff, who, indeed, composed this music as a 
symphonie poem, ‘‘an inspired bit of programmatic composition 
that moves with a constantly increasing stretto to a climax 
of tremendous effect.” 




















***Sadko,’ the symphonic poem, was given its first perform- 
ance as a ballet in the United States in the Manhattan Opera- 
House on October 10 last, in a manner which emphasized and 
enhanced the effect of every note of its music. Adolf Bolm, like 
Fokine, is no less distinguished as a creative artist than as a 
dancer. He designed the wonderful plastic version of this tale 
of a Russian folk-hero (which réle he interpreted), charming 
the inhabitants of the submarine kingdom with his playing on the 
gusly, and sweeping them by the magic of his music into a breath- 
less dance, which his beloved, the daughter of the Sea King 
(Mile. Doris), is only able to arrest by tearing the lyre from 
his hands. 

‘Does Rimsky-Korsakov’s music lose by its atmospheric 
setting displaying waving festoons of clear and dark green sea- 
weed, with deeper bluish depths and the faint rose glimmer of 
distant sunlight that sweeps down from fathoms above, the 
constant flux of moving currents, the pearl-hung princesses of 
the sea, and aureate and argent fishes that dance and float 
above the silver sands, the splendid figure of the adventurous 
hero himself slowly sinking into the deeps, and the frenetic 
dance with its startlingly sudden end? Nothing has been put into 
the music that is not already there—tone is visualized in color, 
in movement, it is merged with plastic beauty.” 

Much modern music, as already hinted, has been purposely 
written for the ballet. Debussy wrote his ‘‘Jeux’’ for Nijinsky, 
Florent Schmitt’s ‘‘La Tragédie de Salomé” was ‘directly 
conceived for the stage, as was Ronssel’s ‘Festin de l’Araignée,’ 
and Reynaldo Hahn’s ‘Le Dieu Bleu,’ the first two members on 
the symphonic programs of the leading orchestras.” Also: 

“‘The incomparable ‘Petrouchka,’ the glittering and glorious 
‘Oiseau de feu,’ the primal ‘Sacre du Printemps,’ have they 
not, since the Ballet russe made them known, taken their place 
in the repertory of the symphony orchestra? The ballet may 
truly be said to have been the instrument of Stravinsky’s fame, 
the medium which introduced his scores to the notice of the 
general as well as to that of the specifically music-loving public.” 





AN UNINTENDED LITERARY HOAX 


T IS NOT STRANGE that an American woman should 
I deceive the European savants on the subject of Frédéric 

Chopin. This delicate musical genius was even during his 
lifetime subject to the will of women, notably George Sand. 
Some years ago, Mrs. Jennette Lee wrote ‘‘ Frédéric Chopin: A 
Record”’ and published it in The Criterion, (New York, October, 
1901), a magazine whose publication has for some years ceased. 
This sketch, which formed one of a series by the same author, 
was taken as a genuine, but hitherto undiscovered, document 
by Chopin specialists of Germany and France. Mrs. Lee, who 
was for several years professor of English literature at Smith 
College, tells the readers of the New York Sun how the whole 
thing-eame about that the Chopin devotees in Europe were 
mystified. When she wrote the series of sketches, she says, 
she set out ‘“‘to express the character and quality of certain 
artists and musicians.”” It appealed to her ‘‘to place them in 
their own time and environment, and, using the historie facts 
and dates, to try to see through these the truth and reality of 
their lives.” The sketches were published at various times in 
The Atlantic, Scribner's, and The Century. They were all trans- 
lated into German by Helene Wiesenthal and appeared in various 
publications. Then began their curious history, which brings 
to mind the fact that even Robert Browning was deceived as 
to the genuineness of some spurious Shelley letters and wrote 
an introduction for the volume. Mrs. Lee herself tells of this 
unintentional hoax: 

“The story of Chopin, which is written in the form of extracts 
from a diary, was published in the Neue Musik-Zeitung. The 
editor, Oswald Kuhn, who supposed the material to represent 
genuine extracts from a hitherto undiscovered diary of Chopin, 
sent them to Adolf Chybinski, a young Polish musical critic, 
to be edited for the Neue Musik-Zeitung. They appeared in 
the seventh number of Volume XXVIII, January 3, 1907, under 
the title, ‘Frédéric Chopin’s Tagebuchblatter,’ with explanatory 
material and notes by Chybinski. 
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**Gaston Knosp, a French musical critic, translated the article 
from the Neue Musik-Zeiiung for the Guide Musical of Paris. 
And it was then retranslated from the Guide Musical into 
German for the Berliner Tageblatt and became a subject of 
general discussion in musical circles, and among the biographers 
of Chopin, many of whom agreed in believing it to be a trans- 
lation of 4 genuine Chopin document. Liechtentritt, the musi- 
eal critic and biographer of Chopin, wrote to Otto Lessman: 
‘I have examined the letters of Chopin and consider them 
absolutely genuine. The content as well as the style of ex- 
pression agree entirely with what I already knew about the 
events concerned.’ 

“A controversy followed in German musical journals. A 
similar controversy appears to have gone on among musicians 
and critics in France. I received a letter from the secretary of 
the National Chopin Society asking me to send him if possible 
a copy of the American magazine in which the diary first ap- 
peared, to be deposited in the records of the society.” 


The supposed diary was published in Germany with the 
following introduction: 


“The diary is of peculiax importance for its contribution to 
the question of ‘Women in Chopin’s Life.’ From the earlier 
biographies of the master, for example, we are not able to learn 
at how early a date the Scotch lady, Jane Stirling, his distin- 
guished benefactress, first took piano lessons of him. Her name 
does not appear before the year 1840-1841. From the diary we 
now know that she studied with him before the year 1837, and 
indeed that she visited him and George Sand in 1838 in Valde- 
mosa, on the Island of Majorca. 

“The Seotch lady was enamored of her teacher, but there 
was no trace of envy in her heart; she counted herself fortunate 
merely in being permitted to remain near the master. She is, 
in fact, one of the noblest characters who played a part in 
Chopin’s life. We who are so well acquainted with Chopin’s 
individuality and his work and life are naturally surprized that 
the name of the Scotch lady in the master’s diary should be 
Rebecea, since in all the letters of every biography she is spoken 
of as ‘W. Jane Stirling.’ 

‘The diary entry of October 6, 1837, is particularly important. 
The former biographers of Chopin have been of the opinion 
that Chopin thought no more of his first love, Constantia 
Fladkowska (Warsaw, 1830). We see that he still thought of 
her in 1837, altho in the meantime he had played the réle of 
unhappy and rejected lover to the Countess Marie Wodzinska. 

“From further entries it is evident that Chepin made the 
acquaintance of George Sand some time between the 7th and the 
10th of October, 1837. It may have happened on the 7th of 
October, for on the 10th of that month he writes: ‘Since then 
I have seen her again three times.’ All legends and the ‘authen- 
tic’ testimony of ‘eye-witnesses’ (including even that of Franz 
Liszt) are superfluous and doubtful in the face of this diary of 
Chopin. Also we find it confirmed that Liszt was the author 
of the acquaintance which was to prove for Chopin so fateful 
and significant a relation. 

‘‘When did the break with George Sand come? Probably in 
1847. What Karasowski writes in his Chopin biography is 
certainly as Niecks has proved—a fantastic invention for the 
purpose of throwing the entire blame on George Sand. Also 
‘the arguments brought forward by George Sand,’ which Niecks 
(second volume, page 214) looks upon as ‘anything but con- 
vineing,’ are stript of their significance. George Sand well 
knew that her ‘Histoire de Ma Vie’ would be published after her 
death. She therefore considered it expedient to put what may 
easily have seemed her inconsiderate treatment of the sick 
Chopin in a better light. Chopin’s diary, on the other hand, was 
written by the artist for his own benefit only, and without any 
ulterior motive. Indeed, Chopin commanded, before his death, 
that all his papers and his manuscript compositions should be 
burned. And for this reason these leaves from his diary are 
particularly authoritative. The break came June 1, 1847, or 
a little before. Between the lst and the 10th of June, possibly 
near the very Ist, Chopin left Nohant, the estate of Mme. 
Sand, and returned to Paris. It seems probable that a formal 
separation between Chopin and George Sand was avoided. 
When Chopin saw that he was a burden and that he was power- 
less to protect the daughter of Mme. Sand against the unscru- 
pulous attacks of the latter upon her—and when, moreover, he 
saw that he could no longer sanction many of the improprieties 
of Mme. Sand, he left Nohant without saying farewell. The 
immediate cause of the step were harsh words of Mme. Sand. 
He ‘did not think that she could be so hard,’ and of women he 
writes: ‘A woman should be gentle.’ ”’ 
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CHAPMAN, ROCKWELL, PRINCE 


OME OF THE IMMENSE PROFITS made in manu- 
facturing munitions are to be turned back to the bleeding 
eountries. It is announced from Los Angeles that W. A. 
Clark, Jr., son of the former Senator, will return two million 
dollars made in war-stocks to the widows and orphans of France 
“‘This war is terrible,” Mr. Clark is 
*“T want no profit on account of it.” 


when the war is over. 
reported having said. 


dollars may be replaced. But both are given without stint. The 
pang of sorrow at the loss is tempered by the knowledge that 
in these men America’s soul became a mobile thing to strike 


for that spirit of freedom which is its heritage from France. Our 
debt is being paid.” 
German-American readers ‘will perhaps experience some 


difficulty in indorsing these ideas, but no doubt will be willing 
to go as far as the British, who accorded full 





military honors to the Germans who fell to 




















VICTOR CHAPMAN. KIFFIN ROCKWELL. 


Norman Prince, third of these, was killed but a couple of weeks ago. 








NORMAN PRINCE 


Chapman, the first American aviator to fall in France, met his death in the air while 
he was carrying a basket of fruit to a wounded comrade; Rockwell, one of the earliest 
American yolunteers to join the Foreign Legion, and, severely wounded at Arras in 
May, 1915, went over to the Aviation Corps, and succumbed near Thann, in Alsace; 


earth with the blazing Zeppelin. The aviators 
and the ambulance-drivers that have gone to 
France are furnishing the ‘‘most splendid page 
in contemporary American life,’ says an edi- 
torial writer in The (New York). 
‘‘These young men have gone to the front in 


Tribune 


the spirit and temper of the Crusaders; they 





have gone with an eager but a comprehending 
desire to serve the cause and the principles 
while in this 


which they deem most worth 


world.”’ The writer continues: 


‘In a sense it is a little thing, this contribu- 
tion of America. We have given but a few 
lives, we are risking the lives of but a few 
hundred of our youth, in a contest which is 
eating up the manhood of many nations, and 
yet there is something symbolical and hopeful 
in this response of American youth, spontane- 
ously, splendidly, to a call which sounds but 
vaguely upon the ears of an older generation. 

*‘Those who find reasons for pessimism in 
contemporary American life, in the smug, sel- 
fish, materialistic spirit of so many men of 
middle age, who see the denial of so much of 
what Americans in other generations believed 
and fought for, must still find a warrant for 
optimism in the actions, for their words are 
very few, of the many young men who have 
offered all they had or hoped to have to the 
eause of human liberty, which .is being fought 
for in France. 

‘*With the realities of life, as contrasted with 
the theories and the pretenses, these boys are 
becoming well acquainted. Those who return 
will bring back to theit own country a useful, a 
precious commentary upon the weak, the flabby, 
and the futile policies and purposes which still 
hold so many Americans in thrall and make 
the American situation as grave as was that 
of Great Britain when the war broke out.” 


Another American has fallen fighting in the 
ranks of the British—Harold Chapin, the actor 
Chapin was an American citi- 





and dramatist. 





An organization calling itself the American Society for the Relief 
of French War-Orphans is undertaking to raise $130,000,000 
to further its ends. The Globe (New York) calls this the “most 
stupendous” charitable enterprise in history, but The Evening 
Sun (New York) remarks, “Show commonplace a tribute it 
seems when the cable brings the news that Norman Prince, of 
the American Flying Corps, is dead.’’ ‘‘Chapman, Rockwell, 
Prince’’ is the caption that appears in many papers, as ‘‘a roll 
of honor that must,’’ in the Evening Sun’s words, ‘‘give pause 
to those who fear that Americanism is becoming mere crass 


materialism.’’ This paper continues: 


**Such men as these the United States can ill afford to spare; 


zen, born in 1886 of New England Unitarian 
stock, but had lived in England since he was two years old. In 
a little memoir of him just published the story is told of one 
of his mother’s friends who wrote a letter in which she said how 
noble it was of her son ‘‘to fight for King and country.” ‘‘ Harold 
laughed when he was shown the letter. ‘I’m fighting for no 
king,’ he said, ‘and the best of this King is that he knows we 
are not fighting for, him.’” The Morning Post (London) 
comments: 

“There speaks the American citizen!’ is one’s first reflection; 
but the next moment suggests that, bating its republican form, 
Chapin’s remark is typical of the sentiments of many, perhaps 
most, of that new army which is fighting, not for a man, but 
for an idea,” 
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TOO MUCH SUNDAY PAPER 


HE PLUMP SINGER in one of W. S. Gilbert’s operas 
who comes out and carols mournfully, ‘‘There is far 
too much of me,” might well impersonate the hundred- 
odd-page edition of the popular daily newspaper, which is now 
being denounced upon both moral and economic grounds. The 
Catholic Citizen (Milwaukee) actually sees a real advantage 
in the present paper shortage in that it may bring about a 
curtailment of the Sunday papers, which, it says, ‘‘have pushed 
aside with alarming success nearly all serious reading for the 
Sunday.’ The Federal Trade Commission suggests in a letter 
to newspaper publishers that they can save print paper, by 
cutting down the size of Sunday editions. Publishers consulted 
by the Commission are said to ‘“‘feel that the elimination of 
certain features would meet with public approval and would not 
decrease the revenues of the publishers.’’ According to this 


statement: 


‘The paper saved by cutting down the size of one large 
Sunday edition several pages would be sufficient to keep a 
number of smaller papers supplied for a considerable time. 
Unless present supplies of paper can be increased, which does 
not now seem probable, such unselfish action on the part of 
large city papers appears to be the only means that will save 
many of the smaller publishers from going out of business.” 


Not only would the small publisher thus profit, but the news- 
paper reader would really be better off, in the Catholic Pittsburg 
It quotes from The Catholic Citizen a jingle 
what the 


Observer's opinion. 
which sets down ‘‘with but slight exaggeration” 
Sunday newspaper reader gets for his five cents: 


Sixty-nine pages of rubbish, 
Twenty-two pages of rot, 
e ‘ Forty-six pages of scandal vile 
Served to us piping hot. 


Seventeen hundred pictures— 
Death, disease, and despair— 
Lies and fakes and fakes and lies 

Stuck in most everywhere. 


Thirty-four comic pages 
Printed in reds, greens, and blues; 
Thousands of items we don't care to read, 
But only two columns of news. 


The Observer proceeds to a more serious discussion of the 
demerits of the Sunday edition, in words apparently either 
quoted or paraphrased from an article which appeared in the 
columns of its Milwaukee contemporary: 


“The enormous amount of ‘fake’ which is exploited by the 
Sunday editions is palpable to every intelligent reader; yet 
nearly the whole community falls for it. The articles, for 
instance, which purport to give ‘inside’ information concerning 
secrets of the present Administration, the inner life of royal 
families, the smothered scandals of imperial courts, ete., are 
generally sheer creations. It is worthy of note that the author’s 
name is often withheld ‘for diplomatic’ or ‘personal reasons.’ 
The real reason for the suppression is that the writer lives right 
here in town, and is in the weekly pay of The Moon and has a 
permanent desk in the Moon office, or grinds out his clumsy 
invention in a furnished room in the neighborhood, for the 
princely sum of eight bucks a week, as long as he keeps grinding 
satisfactorily. The ‘expert’ articles on the present stage of the 
war, and its development in immediate prospect, unless signed 
by a correspondent of known reputation, are utterly worthless 
vaporings. With these, too, it often happens that the name of 
the writer is Withheld for ‘special’ reasons, the principal of 
which is that nobody ever heard of him, and as a consequence 
nobody would attach the slightest importance to anything he 
writes if his name was subjoined to his article. 

“The fiction of the-Sunday papers is quite often what the 
man in the street would denominate as ‘punk.’ Many who 
contribute to this section have never learned the story-teller’s 
art, and quite as frequently the offering is objectionable on the 
score of Christian ethies. 

‘How the geniuses that produce the ‘funny sheet’ have got 
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by with it for so long is quite a mystery. So successfully have 
they put it over on the public that their place in newspaperdon 
seems now quite assured.”’ 





LONDON’S CAMPAIGN AGAINST VICE 


EN “MORE MISCHIEVOUS than German spies” 
are loose in the British capital, says the Bishop of 
London; and he devotes them to the same fate or to 
something much worse. They are the ‘“‘male hawks” 
‘‘walk up and down this very Piccadilly night by night with an 


who 








THE BISHOP OF LONDON, 


Speaking at St. James's in starting a campaign to abolish organized 
vice and lecherous plays in the interests of the young soldier, at 
whom these menaces are particularly aimed. 











army of helpless and trembling girls under their surveillance, 
and who take from them the very money the girls earn by their 
Thus the Bishop, from the open-air pulpit at St. 
“T am not a blood- 


shame.” 
James’s, denounces the “white slaver.”’ 
thirsty man,” cried the preacher, ‘“‘but I say shooting is too 
good for them.’ Side by side with the male hawk ‘‘as a traitor 
to his country”’ the Bishop placed ‘‘the writer of lecherous and 
slimy plays.” He went on to charge this type of playwright 
with ‘‘the insolence to try and make money out of the weaknesses 
of our boys.”’ ‘‘God knows, in the heyday of their youth they 
do not always find it easy to keep straight,” he exclaims; “these 
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devils deliberately try to make it harder.” 
Reynolds’s Newspaper (London), Bishop Ingram returned to the 
subject of the protection of boys under arms from the pur- 


veyors of vice. The interview runs: 

***We have the men, the guns, and the ammunition; what we 
want is a nation on its knees.’ Those great words of Lord 
Roberts constantly recur to my mind. I thought of them as 
the shells whizzed over my head when I was at the front. I 
think of them still more in the peaceful seclusion of my home 
in London. The battle raging in the stricken parts of France 
and Flanders is not one whit less serious than the enemy in our 
midst with which we have constantly to contend. I repeat the 
assertion I made on Wednesday from the pulpit of St. James’s, 
Piccadilly. ‘It is the business of us middle-aged men who are 
not allowed to fight and the women of London to purge the 
heart of the Empire before the boys come back. If it is to be 
still the old London, those who have died will have died in vain.’ 

“I spoke those words in Piccadilly, the center of organized 
vice of the entire universe. It is a time for plain speaking; why 
should we shut our eyes to obvious facts? The male hawks of 
Piceadilly, and the unfortunate women upon whom they prey, 
constitute such a danger to the nation that, if only the nation 
realized it properly, the evil would not be allowed to continue 
one minute longer. 

“There is unfortunately in England a tendency to regard vice 
and licentiousness as a necessary evil. I have heard men who 
lead perfectly moral lives say they suppose these things are 
inevitable. In other words, public opinion has countenanced 
prostitution. Men with so-called advanced views declared 
that morality and health did not go hand-in-hand. What 
utter nonsense! No man ever has suffered, or ever will suffer, 
from living cleanly; all arguments to the contrary are merely 
a pretext to cover immorality.” 


The question of punishing the wrong-doers is regarded of 
minor importance by comparison with ‘‘the necessity of a change 
of mind and spirit in the ecountry.”’ So the Bishop declares, 


and continues: 


“The clergy are trying to make the nation worthy of those 
brave boys who are sacrificing everything for us across the water. 
You must touch the moral point if you wish to achieve com- 
plete success. Legislation may accomplish a good deal, and we 
shall not hesitate to take full advantage of it. But far and 
away beyond that is an ideal which I wish to instil into the 
head of every Britisher, that we must free London from the 
eurse of lust and sin. 

“*T trust no one will imagine that this is merely a sensational 
war-campaign. For fifteen years I have been president of the 
Public Morality Council, whose aim throughout that period 
has always been the same as it is to-day. Now is the time to 
strike; now is the opportunity to purge our capital from the 
eanker that has eaten into its very heart. ...... 

“No section of the community can do more to render as- 
sistance than the working classes. I make an earnest appeal to 
workingmen for help, not as a religious crank, but as one who is 
studying the welfare of their sons and daughters, whom he wishes 
to preserve, as far as possible, from corrupting influences. This 
is essentially a practical question which concerns the health 
and happiness of the people. Therefore, it seems to me merely 
a matter of common sense to ask for the cooperation of the 
workers. The clergy alone are powerless to effect the cure, 
but with a strong backing from the laity we can look forward 
with confidence to the future. Surely we do not want our 
parks and spaces to be nothing less than open-air brothels? 
In the constitution of all of us there is a certain amount that is 
bad; it rests with ourselves whether we allow that part of our 
nature to predominate. I have spoken plainly, but the cireum- 
stances demand strong words, which I trust will not have 
been uttered in vain.” 

Another view of the necessary methods of cleansing London 
is exprest by John J. Bell in The Clarion, the Socialist paper, 
edited by Robert Blatchford. Mr. Bell declares that ‘‘ police 
action is absolutely useless and crusades do more harm than 


good.”” But— 


““To conquer this disease, we must get at the root of it. Its 
eauses are many. The first Mr. Bale deals with—viz., lack 
of proper education. Children must be informed by teachers 
and not left to parents. Secondly, under the present conditions 
of society if a girl falls she is down forever, and none are more 


In an interview in | 
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ready to throw a stone at her than her deceivers and seducers. 
And I say, without fear of contradiction, that all Christian 
England ean offer a fallen girl who wishes to reform is the work- 
house or rescue home, and many of these rescue homes are only 
dens of sweating under the name of Christianity. Thirdly, girls 
in orphanages are in most cases brought up till the age of sixteen 
or eighteen years, then turned out into domestic service, and in 
many eases these poor lasses are sent to’a cruel mistress, and 
oppression is enough to drive any girl to hell. Boards of Guardi- 
ans and committees of these institutions before appointing a 
matron for any institution where girls are ‘must first learn what 
the word matron means,’ and appoint those who realize it. I 
have a wide experience in visiting institutions, and in many 
cases the impression the matrons gave me was that they moved 
about in majesty, more as goddesses than matrons. I have seen 
eases where inmates of institutions were even afraid to look at 
her majesty the matron. Even in the prisons, if we want to 
reform these poor creatures who are polluting the streets of 
London, ete., we must have motherly women as matrons. I 
would suggest to the Local Government Board, and also the 
Prison Board, that all positions as matrons should be filled by 
widows who know what it is to be a mother. The fourth, and 
last, cause I will mention is the starvation wages paid to women. 
I have known cases where women were receiving six shillings 
and seven shillings per week. We all know that most women 
glory in dress, and yet a woman is expected to dress and keep 
herself on the starvation wages some employers dare to offer.” 





THE RELIGIOUS ORDER—NEW STYLE 


NEW TYPE of religious order is advocated by The 
~ Challenge (London) with the purpose of taking up 
the unrealized ideals of the old religious orders. These 
are said to be the Benedictine ideal of labor, the Franciscan 
ideal of preaching, and the Jesuit ideal of learning. And to them 
are to be added marriage, wider forms of worship, freer ideals of 
government, and the experience of modern cooperative industry. 
The Churchman, which speaks of The Challenge as representing 
the progressive party in the English Church, proceeds thus 
to summarize the latter’s statements: 


“‘The community is to be something between a hamlet and a 
cloister, working at agricultural and peasant tasks, training 
and educating their own children and those who might be sent 
to school with them. As to worship, there would be something 
more than the mechanical offices of the old orders. There 
would be a rich and reverent Eucharist, but at the same time 
there would be place for the freer forms followed by the Evan- 
gelical Churches and by the Society of Friends. Every one would 
have to do some manual work. Every one would take some 
part in shaping corporate thought. The author of the proposal 
sees the difficulties, but thinks they can be overcome. A married 
community is not an impossibility, and a communal experiment 
ean be harmonized to the present social order.” 


At this point The Challenge is directly quoted in advocacy 
of its scheme: 

‘‘We believe that this is all a question of being willing to 
begin with some dependence upon the order, but gradually 
working toward independence. A start could be made with 
market-gardening, dairy work, and simple crafts; gradually 
developing farming and building; producing simply for the 
community’s needs, with a surplus to purchase what we could 
not make ourselves, but working toward a completely self- 
supporting cooperative scheme. The problems of government 
and the difficulties of personality: would be with us, for they 
belong to human nature as such, but by self-government, in 
small communities, trust in spiritual restraints, and guidance, 
the exercise of patience and the use of prayer, we should hope 
not only to evade many difficulties, but to solve many problems 
of human relationship. We ean not believe that foree and 
economic pressure are the only ways or the right ways to regulate 
human behavior. It is assumed, moreover, that we should 
commence with those who had already learned some lessons 
along this line. Granted a solemn dedication to serve God 
through the community, and a new spirit induced by the different 
social basis, there need be no more, and even less, difficulty 
than besets all concerted human activity. Surely religion 
ean beat militarism, and militarism shows what can be done in 
corporate action.” 
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AN ENGLISH LORD’S ESTIMATE 
OF LINCOLN 

Charnwood, Lord. Abraham Lincoln. Makers 
of the Nineteenth Century Series. Octavo, pp. 
viii-479. New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.75 net. 
Postage, 16 cents. . 

This volume is the second in the series 
of ‘Makers of the Nineteenth Century,” 
and comes in succession to ‘“‘Delane and 
His Times.” The purpose of the series 
is to furnish a portrayal of representative 
men of all countries who have had a 
definite influence on thought or action in 
the nineteenth century. The remainder of 
the notable biographical group selected as 
typical of country and era includes: 
Abdul Hamid, Herbert Spencer, Li Hung 
Chang, Porfirio Diaz, Cecil Rhodes, Lord 
Shaftesbury, Victor Hugo, General Lee, 
and Léon Gambetta. In a brief preface 
by Basil Williams, the editor of the series, 
we find a terse characterization of Lincoln 
indicative of the estimate of him now held 
in England. Mr. Williams refers to the 
great war-President as “‘one of the few 
supreme statesmen of the last three cen- 
turies.’"” Misunderstood and underrated 
in his lifetime, declares this Englishman, 
Lincoln has hardly yet come into his own, 
‘for his place is among the great men of 
the earth; to them he belongs by right 

. of his immense power of hard work, his 
unfaltering pursuit of what seemed to 
him right, and, above all, by that child- 
like directness and simplicity of vision 
which none but the greatest carry beyond 
their earliest years.” 

These delicately chosen words, ex- 
pressive of intuitive knowledge of Lincoln’s 
complex character, strike the key-note of 
Lord Charnwood’s biography. The latest 
historian of Lincoln hardly yields to the 
representative American historians in his 
admiration for the great qualities of the 
martyr-President. In the opening chapter, 
which sketches the plan and import of his 
book, Lord Charnwood points out how 
Lincoln ‘‘is revered by multitudes of his 
countrymen as the preserver of their com- 
monwealth,’’ and he asserts that this 
reverence has grown with the lapse of 
time and the accumulation of evidence. 
It is blended with’ a peculiar affection, 
avers the biographer, which is seldom 

bestowed upon the memory of statesmen. 

Unique in nearly all respects, the life- 

history of Lincoln, centering as it does in 
the great struggle for the preservation of 
the Union and the consequent consolida- 
tion of the new republic, contains lessons 
of history which have high interest for 

Englishmen. To interpret, as well as may 
be, the inspiring story for his countrymen 

is declared by the author to be the chief 
purpose of his book. 

The work,, however, will be found to be 
quite as interesting to American readers. 
It is the first notable attempt by an 
English author to give a full-length por- 
trait of Lincoln as a statesman. The fact, 
moreover, that the biographer, while doing 
full justice to the picturesque incidents of 
Lincoln’s life, has chosen to lay the chief 
stress upon the political portion of his 
eareer, lends to the narrative peculiar and 
timely interest. 

The story opens with a caustic sketch 
of the picturesque boyhood of Lincoln. 
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Then follows an interesting and philosophi- 
eal chapter on ‘‘The Growth of the Ameri- 
ean Nation,” giving a rapid, tho striking, 
survey of the events and _ personalities 
which gave the earlier history of the 
Republic its form and pressure, and which 
made possible the milieu in which a 
eareer like Lincoln’s ceuld unfold itself. 
The conditions and environment thus 
sketched, the story proceeds to the period 
of Lincoln’s early career. The future 
President was twenty-two when, in 1831, 
he settled in New Salem, an Illinois village 
of one hundred inhabitants. The English 
biographer gives an unflattering description 
of it. ‘‘Like many similar little towns of 
the West,’’ he writes, ‘‘it has long since 
perished off the earth. It was a cock- 
fighting and whisky-drinking community 
into which Lincoln was launched. He 
managed to combine strict abstinence 
from liquor with keen participation in all 
its other diversions. One departure from 
total abstinence stands alleged among the 
feats of strength for which he became 
noted. He hoisted a whisky-barrel, of 
unspecified but evidently considerable 
content, on to his knees in a squatting 
posture, and drank from the bunghole. 
But this very arduous potation stood 
alone.”’ Succeeding chapters take up the 
story of Lincoln during the stormy times 
of Secession. A considerable portion of the 
brilliant volume is devoted to a study of the 
conditions which brought about the war, 
a conflict in which Lincoln was to become 
the storm-center. The story of the Civil 
War, however, is here told from the point 
of view of the civilian administrator—the 
President. Stirring incidents of combat 
and much else of interest are neglected, 
while those episodes in the war which 
peculiarly concerned the President are 
featured at length in the narrative. 


MR. TOWSE’S RECOLLECTIONS OF 
: THE STAGE 
John Ranken. Sixty Years of the 


Pp. 464. New York: Funk & Wagnalls 
$2.50. Postage, 16 cents. 


Towse, 
Theater. 
Company. 

One of the most important books on the 
theater in our day is this one of Mr. Towse. 
Written without the exuberance of some 
writers about the stage, or the personal bias 
of others, it deals with adequacy, enthusi- 
asm, and a sufficient note of admiration, 


“with plays and the players of the past three 


generations, both here and in England. 
When one says enthusiasm, the use of the 
word must be taken to imply Mr. Towse’s 
enthusiasm for great acting. If the 
theatergoer of to-day finds that the tone 
of this book is often one of discouragement 
over what the writer believes to be the 
paucity of great exemplars at the present 
time, there is solace to be found in his 
faith in the dawning of a better day. 

One is not left in doubt as to what Mr. 
Towse considers good drama, for the vol- 
ume is sown throughout with the clearest 





and most trenchant statements of the 
fundamental principles of dramatic art. 
They are dropt here and there, as, for ex- 
ample, when he gives us in a stroke a key 
to the real significance of that much-bandied 


word “‘melodramatic’’ as implying ‘“ex- 
aggeration without imagination.” Acting 
as an art is shown to be the player’s ability 
to assume and represent a character not 
his own, and by this severe standard a 
good many actors are shown to fail as 
artists, even tho they win the suffrage of 
the public by their own charms of per- 
sonality. The actors, of course, are not 
wholly to blame, since newspaper puffing 
assists so much in building up a reputation, 
and Mr. Towse himself humbly confesses 
to have contributed a share in this. 

After a preliminary survey of the En- 
glish stage as the writer was familiar with 
it in his youth, the story of our own 
theater is taken up, beginning with the 
period from 1874 to 1885, the first quarter 


of Mr. Towse’s service as a dramatic 
critic for the New York Evening Post, 
where, indeed, he still continues to 


write brilliantly. We get vivid glimpses 
of the organizations — Wallack’s, Daly’s, 
and Mr. Palmer’s Union Square Theater, 
whose achievements are taking on the 
tone of time which endears them in the 
memory of old playgoers. Despite the 


- abatements of praise that the writer brings 


himself to make, since even then, for him, 
there were ‘‘good old days” that had 
passed, he breaks out over the Wallack 
ensemble with: ‘‘Truly these old actors 
knew their business, and wide is the gulf 
between their sure and varied artistry 
and the accomplishment of modern mum- 
mers, whose one specialty is the monoto- 
nous repetition of themselves.”’ Over the 
estimate of the late Augustin Daly we 
imagine that Mr. Towse and Mr. Winter 
have yet to break swords. 

There is an ample review of other great 
names of the past: Salvini, Booth, and 
Barrett, Clara Morris, Modjeska, Janau- 
schek, ‘‘who ended in tribulations,” and 
Mary Anderson, ‘“‘who never knew any- 
thing but popular adoration.”” Even now, 
tho Mary Anderson still lives and the 


-distresses of the war have drawn her back 


for occasional performances for charity, 
the query is often made whether her art 
really justified her great fame. Mr. Towse 
deals with this question with the same 
measured judgment. Salvini he regards 
the greatest actor he has ever seen, but 
Edwin Booth he declares ‘‘a great, but not 
a very great, actor,’’ and marshals his proofs 
to support the modified verdict. Of course, 
much attention is given to the outstanding 
figures that form a receding part of our own 
day. Jefferson, Irving, and Ellen Terry, 
Richard Mansfield, Julia Marlowe, and 
E. H. Sothern, Mantell, Mrs. Fiske, and 
Rose Coghlan; the Kendals, Tree, Willard, 
Forbes-Robertson, and John Hare; Henri- 
etta Crossman, and Margaret Anglin— 
some of whom have rung down the curtain 
to remain in a dignified retirement; some 
still faithful to the calling that clings long 
to its votaries, some who have already 
answered the eall-boy, Death. 

The book has little or nothing to say of 
the ‘‘new-theater’’ movement, because for 
the writer the playhouse is a place for act- 
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ors and not for“ productions” primarily. It 
is with something of a challenge that he de- 
~ elares that “‘only when the acting is poor do 
such decorative details as themounting com- 
mand consideration.” The challenge will 
doubtless be taken up by sponsors of thenew 
methods; but we shall value this honest rec- 
ord of the theater as it was. 

A word should be added for the illus- 
trations, which consist of reproductions of 
portraits and views, many of them rare 
and unusual, especially those chosen to 
represent the earlier days. The past, with 
its fashions, now grown grotesque, is 
brought vividly before us. 


PROFESSOR BAILEY’S HORTICUL- 
TURAL CYCLOPEDIA 


Bailey, L. H. Standard Cyclopedia of Horti- 
Quarto, | Volumes ee ee, Pan ig us.” 


pP-,2 2,421. i six vol New 
York: Sor. tr Macouillas’ Ganong. $6 per volume. 


Those persons who have used Dr. L. H. 
Bailey’s excellent ‘“‘Cyclopedia of American 
Horticulture,” the sixth edition of which 
was published in 1909, will weleome his new 
ard enlarged “Standard Cyclopedia of 
Horticulture.” The later work aims to 
account for plants horticulturally grown 
which are now the subjects of living interest 
or likely to be introduced, to diseuss the 
best practises in the growing of the staple 
flower and fruit and vegetable crops, to 
depict the horticultural capabilities of the 
States and provinces, to indicate the 
literature of the field, and incidentally to 
portray briefly the lives of the former men 
and women who have attained to a large 
or a national reputation in horticultural 
pursuits. In other words, the method in 
the “‘Cyeclopedia”’ turns about two pur- 
poses: (1) the identification of species, and 
(2) the cultivation of plants. Both are 
essential to an understanding of horticul- 
ture. The former lends itself readily to usual 
eyclopedic treatment; the latter expresses 
itself as a manual of practise. 

In the making of these books, Dr. 
Bailey has proved himself a past master 
in the art of presenting in a practical man- 
ner the material which he has accumulated, 
and he is to be congratulated upon the fact 
that he has reduced the system of cross- 
references to a minimum, so that any one 
consulting this new work can draw from it 
the information it contains with the least 
possible effort in a minimum of time. In 
the first volume of his work he has included 





several introductory features that will be . 


welcomed by the botanist and horticul- 
turist as well as by students of these 
subjects. They are: (1) A Synopsis of the 
Vegetable Kingdom; (2) A Key to the 
Families and Genera; (3) The English 
Equivalents of the Latin Names of Species, 
and (4) A Comprehensive Glossary of 
Botanical Terms. By adopting a concise 
method of treatment, Dr. Bailey and his 
assistants are able to treat more than 
40,000 subjects in the four volumes before 
us. A fifth volume, extending through the 
letter “‘R,’’ and which is announced for 
publication this fall, will probably bring 
this total up to 50,000, and will be awaited 
with impatience. Great care has been given 
to the prodyetion of the illustrations, of 
which more than 4,000 embellish the text, 
many of them being beautiful colored plates. 
Editorially and pictorially, this work is a 
scholarly specimen of modern book-making, 
and an up-to-date guide to the subject of 
which it treats. The volumes are indispen- 
sable to every well-equipped public library. 
They should be placed in the libraries of 





every one of our institutions of learning, 
whether university, college, high school, or 
public school, for they contain a vast fund 
of information inaccessible elsewhere. 


NOTABLE RECENT WAR-BOOKS 


MR. BELLOC’S NEW LIGHT ON THE BATTLE 
OF THE MARNE 


Belloc, Hilaire. The Elements of the Great War. 
The Second Phase, the Battle of the Marne. Illus- 
trated with diagrams. Pp. 383. New York: Hearst’s 
pom pam Library Company. $1.50 net. Postage, 

cents. 


Among the great events which stamp 
the year 1914 a memorable date in history, 
the principal and outstanding one is un- 
doubtedly the Battle of the Marne. Even 
in the slight perspective now possible the 
historic import of the battle is beginning 
to loom before the imagination in something 
like true proportion. To this battle, 
divided by almost a century from Waterloo, 
the author of the present volume ascribes 
an importance not second to any in his- 
tory. “It is the Battle of the Marne,” he 
says, ‘‘more than anything else in this war 
which presents that strange atmosphere of 
fate never absent from the grave decisions 
of history—an atmosphere which has per- 
suaded mankind to its belief in Providence 
or confirmed it therein.”” The words are 
striking, and serve to recall the world’s 
amazement and mystery upon learning 
that von Kluck’s legions, already arrived 
at the gates of Paris, had been suddenly 
hurled back and were in headlong retreat 
toward the Aisne. 

What was it that brought about the 
débécle of von Kluck’s project of ending 
the war by a stroke on Paris? It is to 
give an answer to this question—still a 
puzzling one to many persons—that the 
present volume has been written. Mr. 
Belloe’s elaborate study of the strategy of 
the Marne has convinced him that at the 
root of the thing there lay ‘‘a curiously 
complete military blunder’’ upon the part 
of the Prussians, without which, as he 
says, ‘“‘the turning back of a great and 
perfectly organized army by forces hope- 
lessly inferior would have been impossible.” 
To the elucidation of this blunder—a 
blunder which by reason of its portentous 
consequences may be justly regarded by 
the Germans as worse than a crime—a 
considerable portion of Mr. Belloe’s book 
is devoted. “But this. blunder in its 
turn,’’ he writes, ‘‘is so difficult of explana- 
tion, its commission by men who tho stupid 
are yet methodical, is so extraordinary, 
that in reading it the mind is insensibly 
haunted by the conception of a superior 
Will, within whose action that of the 
opposed combatants were but parts of a 
whole.” 

Even to sketch satisfactorily the in- 
volved strategy of the great battle, in 
which whole separate armies participated, 
and to which the author devotes a com- 
plete volume, is impossible in a brief re- 
view. But the action of decisive char- 
acter may be indicated. The German de- 
feat\at the Marne was due to a gap left 
in the lines. Foch discovered this gap 
and struck into it with all the force of his 
army. An enemy’s line pierced always 
means certain, inevitable defeat. What 
the genius of General Foch discerned at 
the critical moment was that the far-flung 
German lines involved a weak and vulner- 
able point. The elastic had been stretched 
so that it almost broke-at the middle, as 
the author puts it. What happened is 
best described in the author’s own words: 


“Foch, from headquarters in Planey, 
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Mothers with delicate ones 
in their care would dojwell to 
heed the example of the phy- 
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doctor she is interested in 
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expense of time, money, and 
labor—and obtaining them 
safe and good. Children— 
sick or well—benefit from 
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delicately and wholesomely 
stimulating to the digestion 
and so easy on the stomach. 
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flavor. And they are all ready 
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twelve miles away, dispatched the order 
which decided the history of his country. 
That order was delivered to the 42d 
Division near Louthes at four o’clock in 
the afternoon. It bade them advance at 
once, straight before them eastward, down 
through the line of low pine-woods which 
here bounded the fields, out through these 
to. the plain beyond and so break out 
against the exposed flank of the German 
guards before La Fére-Champenoise. They 
had an hour’s marching to cover before 
the shock. It was not yet evening, it was 
between five and six o’clock when their 
columns, the heads deployed in shouting 
waves of men, struck suddenly upon the 
exposed flank of the guard, and broke it 
altogether. Precisely at that moment 
came along the whole of the French line 
the order for an intense offensive. The 
stretched, then. hardly held, gap between 
the marshes and La Fére-Champenoise gave 
way, the two divisions of the 9th Corps 
poured in, and the right of the 9th 
Corps joined with the 42d Division in its 
thunder against the exposed vital flank 
of the guards. That too famous corps 
was now quite broken into two; its few 
units north of the marshes were abandoned 
and cut off; its mass here to the south 
was trying to look both ways, fighting in 
front as before against the left of Eydoux’s 
Bretons; fighting for its life upon its 
wounded flank in hurriedly converted 
wheelings of men. The huge, congested 
mass of the Saxon offensive farther beyond 
to the south and east learned the peril of 
the guard. A gap had opened. The 
French had seized it. The line had been 
broken to their right. They in their turn 
summoned all their energy to cover, as best 
they could before darkness, the necessity 
for retreat. Before the fall of night the 
storm broke. . . . There ran even in such 
darkness and such weather the indescrib- 
able thrill of victory through all the 
six (French) divisions. On Thursday (the 
10th) as Foch’s men went forward like a 
wave along a beach, they passed in the 
ruined villages and on the roads‘the litter 
of a confused and precipitate retreat. 


The Battle of the Marne was won. During ce 
all that day (the 10th) von Kluck had @ IT WAS CHIPPENDALE 
anes og — a the O who first injected the element 
ritish and Maunoury; Biilow had been : . . ~ 
hurrying northward from before the | of personality into cabinet 
Preach, 5th Anny. The we plan, making, and attached hisname 
humanly certain of success at arleroi : : = 
three weeks before. was in ruins.” inseparably to the output of his work 


GERMAN DOCILITY 


Holmes, Edmond. The Nemesis of Docility. J A 
A Study of German Character. 12mo, pp. vii-264. The noble example of the proprietor of No. 60 


len a a per: ee St. Martin’s Lane, is followed in America by 

One would searcely suspect that what : Berkey & Gay. The inlaid shop-mark identi- 
lies ¢t the root of much of the agony and fies for all time a genuine Berkey & Gay piece. 
strife in the great world-war can be traced 
to German docility. The term ‘‘docility,”’ 
however, is mild compared with many 


Refinement, reliability and consistency are 
watchwords in the making of Berkey & Gay 
other words that are applied in connection = furniture “for your children’s heirlooms.’’ 
with this subject. What the author means 


Classic ideals are presented in lovely simplicity in the 


by It Is 2 readiness to obey for the sake pieces here pictured. The price of the entire suite, 
of obeying, avidity for commands and of which they form a part, is surprisingly modest. 
instructions, reluctance to accept re- 

sponsibility or exercise initiative, inability A Portfolio of Pictures of Model Rooms will 


to react against the pressure of autocratic be sent you for twenty cpnts in stamps. 


authority.”’ Accepting this definition, the = 
author maintains that when “it is a na- B E RKE y & GAY 


tional characteristic, it may become a FURNITURE COMPANY 


destructive force of extreme violence,” for, 


as he says, a docile majority implies a “menor Factories, Executive Offices and Exhibition 
dogmatic and domineering minority; and 176 Monroe Avenue, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
the docile majority may carry docility so |= ae! a 
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chapter of the well-written and fascinating ; of introduction or in company of dealer. 


book is on ‘‘The Genesis of German Do- 
cility."". The conclusion which the author 
arrives at is: - 

“That the slavish docility which char- 
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acterizes the modern German is of hybrid 
origin, being the product of an unhappy 
cross between tribalism and feudalism. 
In their tribal days (and he thinks the 
German is still tribal at heart), the Ger- 
mans were the freest of free peoples. Un- 
der the dark shadow of feudalism they lost 
their domestic freedom, as did every people 
that bowed its neck to the feudal yoke. 
Had they become and remained a united 
nation, they might have ‘won back what 
they had lost.” 


With this historical view-point set forth, 
Mr. Holmes proceeds to show that the 
qualities inherent in such a system—umili- 
tary to the backbone—have affected not 
only the whole army but the whole people, 
and that it was only a question of time 
when the predatory instinct would mani- 
fest itself in seeking world-dominion. He 
makes a strong plea for the rights of the 
individual and the spirit of idealism which 
ought to appeal to many educators as well 
as politicians. He shows how deadening 
and fatal to wholesome living is the idea of 
imposing one’s will on others. When the 


state takes possession of a man’s ‘‘moral 
and spiritual springs of action’ there is 
not much left of the individual. In his 


chapter on “‘The Menace of German 
Docility,” he gives the reason why Ger- 
many is fighting, ‘“‘in order to force herself 
and her ideal of life on a reluctant world 
—the plunder of a reluctant world is a 
matter of secondary importance,’’ and, on 
the other hand, claims that the Allies ‘‘are 
fighting for the right to live,” and for this 
right he says, “‘Let us fight to the death, 
for Germany’s sake as well as for our own.”’ 


BRITTANY WITH FRANCE AT WAR 


De Pratz, Claire. A Frenchwoman’s Notes 
on the War. Pp. ix-290. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $1.50 net. Postage, 12 cents. 


The exaltation, the heroism, the desola- 
tion now pervading war-ravaged France 
find ample and poignant expression in this 
volume by a Frenchwoman who has had 
personal experience of the events described. 
Mile. de Pratz was living in a tiny fishing 
village on the northern Breton coast- when 
the war broke out. Her first intimation 
of the cataclysm came from the head-lines 
of a newspaper announcing the murders 
at Serajevo. No one in France dreamed 
of war coming so suddenly, she says, and 
further avers that this is proved by the 
fact that France was totally unprepared 
for the Kaiser’s sudden stroke. But when 
the thunderbolt fell France became as one 
man for the defense of the motherland. 
The scenes which took place in Brittany 
when the order for mobilization was pro- 
claimed are suggested in vivid description. 
The instant and general response made to 
this appeal throughout the country dis- 
tricts of France amazed the author. She 
describes it as a revelation of patriotism, 
such as had not been witnessed since 1793. 
Of the personnel and morale of France’s 
Army the author gives an impressive de- 
scription. In the present war, she says, 
France is fighting not merely with her 
professional army, but with the nation 
itself. Every department of social and pro- 
fessional life, every class and condition of 
French people—men, women, and children 
—are caught in the current.of the war. 
Striking instances of the social transforma- 
tion effected by the war are given in Mlle. 
de Pratz’s book. For example, one of 
her friends, a famous poet, a former 
favorite of the Parisian salons, is now the 
cook of his regiment. In a recent letter 
he informed the author that he had im- 
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provised a subterranean kitchen, in which 
he grilled steaks for the regiment, set in 
rows on old bayonets. 


FROM MONS TO YPRES 


Hamilton, Capt. Ernest W. The First Seven 
Divisions. Being a Detailed Account of the Fighting 
from Mons to Ypres. With maps. Pp. 338. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50 net. Postage, 12 
cents. 

This able account of the fighting from 
Mons to Ypres by a military expert and 
actual participant in the historic events de- 
scribed may be characterized as one of the 
important books on the war. Written by a 
trained soldier with a mastery of the lan- 
guage the book contains a vivid and at times 
thrilling description of an initial and most 
important phase of the conflict. It gives 
the hitherto unwritten story or epic, as it 
may well be called, of the British Expedi- 
tionary force, England’s first professional 
army, which, at the end of three months, was 
practically annihilated. Viewed at this dis- 
tance of time from the outbreak of the con- 
flict the achievements of these first seven 
divisions of the. British Army assume 
more interest than ever. At the outbreak 
of the war Britain’s forces, now swollen to 
mnillions, were, Captain Hamilton asserts, 
‘‘a mere drop in the ocean of armed men 
who were hurrying toward the plains of 
Belgium. These were the men the Kaiser 
had referred to as ‘‘the contemptible little 
army.” Yet in the first three months of the 
war this little army, varying in numbers from 
80,000 to 130,000, may justly claim, the 
author of this book asserts, ‘“‘to have in 
some part molded the history of Europe.” 
The importance which those devoted 
British legions were to assume in history’s 
greatest crisis was not apparent at the 
time, not even to themselves. It stands 
out clearly and impressively in Captain 
Hamilton’s vivid pages. England’s regular 
Army, he says, by way of introduction, did 
not lag under the hands of those who 
would use it. Much of it was scattered 
across the seas, guarding the outposts of 
the Empire. There was available only 
50,000 infantry, with its artillery and five 
brigades of cavalry, and this force was 
shipped off to France ‘‘before the public 
had realized that we were at war,’’ as the 
author phrases it. These troops ‘‘shook 
themselves into shape”’ and faced the Bel- 
gian frontier to check the German invaders 
already threatening to overwhelm France. 
From this time onward, the aythor 
avers, the achievements of the expedi- 
tionary force became historically interest- 
ing, and he proceeds to describe the whole 
strategy, unfolding in detail the events 
which led up to the Battle of Mons, the 
retreat from Mons, and the now famous 
events associated with the Marne and the 
Aisne. 

WHAT EUROPE IS FIGHTING FOR 

Powers, H. H., Ph.D. The Things Men Fight 


For. With Some Application to Present Conditions 
in Europe. Pp. 382. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.50. Postage, 12 cents. 


its author says, 
help it.’ His 


This book was written, 
because he ‘‘could not 
fitness to write it may be found in the 
following statement about himself, given 
in the preface: ‘‘I am more or less familiar 
with every country now at war except 
Servia. I was for some years a resident of 
Paris, and for alike period of Berlin. I have 
mingled with the crowds in their thorough- 
fares, studied in their universities, learned 
their speech, and made friends within their 
gates. I know the byways of Britain from 
Dover to Aberdeen. I have seen the 
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shrines of the Moslem and the minarets of 
Stamboul, and have traveled through the 
empire of the Czars from the Caucasus to 
the Baltic, and the far Eastern sea. Italy 
I know better than I know my own country, 
and Greece is my Holy Land. I have 
found shelter in the homes of Nippon, and 
looked down from the Black Mountain 
of Montenegro. And I know that these 
folk are human, men of like passions and 
like virtues with ourselves.” 

Out of the unusual knowledge born of 
such wide observation and experience 
came this unusual book. We may not 
altogether agree with its conclusions, but 
we must admire the breadth of it, and feel 
better informed when we have perused it. 
The liberal spirit of it can not fail to impress 
the careful reader. ‘‘Every nation in the 
present war has its case,” urges Dr. 
Powers, ‘‘a case which it need not be afraid 
to present before the bar of humanity.” 
Following five ‘‘problems,’’ clearly stated, 
he presents eleven ‘‘eases,’’ which cover 
all the countries at war and include one or 
two that are not, after which come “ Pro- 
posed Remedies for War,” ‘“‘The Future 
of War,” and an Epilog. 

_ Of all the war-books that have appeared, 

none other so analyzes the geography of 
Europe as does this; none other makes 
logically plain, as this does, geographical 
and ethnological reasons why the present 
war had to be. ‘‘Who was responsible for 
the war?” asks this author; and he 
answers: ‘‘Servia, says Austria, for if she 
had ceased her agitation we should have 
’ dwelt in peace; Austria, says Russia, for 
had she not demanded the impossible, 
Servia would have yielded all;. Russia, 
says: Germany, for had she not interfered 
in a quarrel that was none of her affair, 
Servia would have yielded; Germany, 
says Britain, for a word from her would 
have restrained Austria; Britain, says 
Germany, for Russia would not have 
interfered unless assured of British support. 
And all are true. There is not one of these, 
from the least unto the greatest, that could 
not have stopt the war by refraining from 
the fatal step. And there is not one of 
them that could have refrained without 
sacrificing its vital interests.’”’” Why this is 
all true, as Dr. Powers believes, he pro- 
eeeds to show, or he has shown before this 
assertion, from his point of view. His 
reasoning has been lucid and interesting 
until his conclusions are thus declared, in 
his Epilog and in the pages immediately 
preeeding. 

“There is not a vestige of excuse for 
neutrality on the part of the American 
people,’ he insists, after fairly preserving 
his own neutrality thus far. ‘‘I make no 
plea for armed intervention,”’ he adds, ‘not 
because it would be wrong, but because I 
do not know that it would be good strategy. 
. . . The present hour has just one issue: 
Shall Germany or Britain prevail? Which 
of these master-hands shall shape the 
ideals and the institutions of the future? 
... Which will win? I do not know. 
Which is best? I will not say. But one 
thing I do know and will say. Yea, I will 
proclaim it from the housetops. The 
British civilization is ours. In it we live 
and move and have our being. Outside of 
it we have no future. Let no man deceive 
us. ... We speak one language, we 
cherish one literature, we recognize one 
political principle of temperate central rule 
and local freedom, and these are the 
language, the literature, and the ideal of 
Britain.” 
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WHAT AMERICANISM IS 

Hill, David Jayne, LL.D. Americanism: What 
It Is. Pp. xv-280. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.25 net. Postage, 10 cents. 

Dr. Hill’s timely and interesting little 
book, ‘Americanism: What It is,” is in the 
nature of a philosophical discussion in the 
light of history of the great problems now 
looming in the national mind as a result of 
the great war. The book is primarily de- 
signed to set forth ‘‘as clearly as possible 
what is most original and distinctive in 
American political conceptions and most 
characteristic of the American spirit. Am- 
ericanism is a term to which the events of 
the hour give enhanced significance in the 
world.’’ Dr. Hill maintains that it is not a 
matter of race. From the beginning the 
country has been populated by people of 
widely different ethnic origins, none of 
which can be exclusively entitled American. 
Equally futile, he holds, would be the at- 
tempt to define Americanism in terms of 
geography. With a view to attaining to 
some clarity of conception as to the present 
meaning of the word the author invites our 
attention to that process of “‘assimilation”’ of 
the new elements that enter into our popula- 
tion. What is it, he asks, that is involved in 
this transformation to which we have given 
the specific name ‘‘ Americanization’’? 

Dr. Hill’s investigations in his chosen 
field have convinced him that we have of 
late imported many isolated European ideas 
into our country, and that these ‘do not 
seem to fit into our system of things.”’ Here 
in America, he reminds us, we have de- 
veloped ‘‘a new estimate of human values,” 
and this has led to a new understanding of 
life. It has been difficult for us to com- 
prehend the course of events in Europe, and 
impossible for Europe to understand us: 


““We have long ago abandoned a great 
part of what Europe still holds sacred. 
If we had a dynasty of hereditary rulers; 
if we had a State religion; if we had 
formed a habit, and it had become heredi- 
tary, of giving ourselves up body and soul 
to the exigencies of the State; if we were 
surrounded by powerful enemies; then we 
might understand many things that happen 
in Europe which now seem to us unreason- 
able and almost insensate. We sometimes 
forget that our earliest traditions as a 
people—and we do not regard ourselves as 
any longer young—were an open, a heroic, 
and a bloody revolt against all that.” 


Our Americanisn. is not a mere negation; 
such is the conclusion of the author. It is a 
positive, constructive force, starting with the 
idea that the individual has an intrinsic 
value. It holds that he has ‘‘an inherent 
right to bring to fruition all his native 
powers, and to enjoy the fruits of his ef- 
forts.” The trend of the thesis developed 
throughout the whole volume is indicated in 
the author’s conviction that ‘‘the whole 
conception of life (in America) is based upon 
the significance of the individual.” 





The Limit.—‘‘ It’s no use,” sighs the 
nature wizard. ‘1 may as well give up.” 

“What is bothering you?” we ask 
sympathetically. 

‘“‘ T got started a few years ago on a whim 
of mine. I took a head of cabbage and 
crossed it with a white potato and grew 
eyes on it; then I crossed that with a corn- 
stalk and grew ears on it; then I crossed 
that with a squash and grew a neck on it; 
then I crossed that with a coconut and grew 
hair on it, but hanged if I can figure out 
what to do for a nose and mouth! ”’— 
St. Louis Republic. 
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CURRENT POETRY 





ECENTLY in these columns ap- 

peared “‘The Great Rebuke,” an 
arraignment of militarism by the gifted 
English poet, Helen Parry Eden. Sir 
Rabindranath Tagore, who is now on a 
lecture-tour of the United States, con- 
tributes to a recent issue of the London 
Times some unrimed verses less outspoken 
than those of Mrs. Eden, but similar 
in thought. It is not easy to discover 
why in writing English verse Sir Rabin- 
dranath does not follow the established 
eustom of beginning every line with a 
eapital letter. 


THANKSGIVING 
By RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


Those who walk on the path of pride 
crushing the lowly life under their tread, 
spreading their footprints in blood 

upon the tender green of thy earth, 

Let them rejoice, and thank thee, Lord, 

for the tay is theirs. 


But thou hast done well in leaving me with the 
humble 
whose doom it is to suffer 
and bear the burden of power, 
and hide their faces and stifle their sobs in the 
dark. 
For every throb of their pain 
has pulsed in the secret depth of thy night, 
and every insult has been gathered 
in thy great silence, 
And the morrow is theirs. 


O Sun, rise upon the bleeding hearts 
blossoming in flowers of the morning 

and the torchlight revelry of pride 
hiding in its own ashes. 


Here is another peace-poem, the work 
of an American poet. It appeared in the 
New York Times. The refrain has a dirge- 
like musie most appropriate to the theme. 


THE HARVEST 
By LovIsEeE DRIScoLL 


“The warring nations need more men.’’—News- 


paper Head-line.) 


Dust to dust shall all men go, 

Till the earth shall overflow! 

Year by year the Autumn yields 
What in Spring the sower wills. 
When the harvest should bo men, 
Why do they not rise again 

Who were sowed like wheat in fields 
And like barley on the hills? 


Between the litile crosses 
Red poppies blow, 
On the rough mounds 
Green blades grow, 
Forget-me-not and celandine 
And maiden-hair, 
But never a man of all the men 
Who were sowed there! 


Out of the soundless void they came, 
They were, and we gave them each a nam<« 
Why do you not multiply, 

O Earth, the seed we give to you? 

Now the Nations call for men, 

Let them rise and fall again 

Who rest more quiet where they lie 
Than wheat and barley do! 


The women have harvested 
Barley and rye, 
They walked where the grain stood 
High, waist high! 
Where the little crosses are 
No one stirred, 
Not a man lying there 
Has said a word! 
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As might be expected, the death of 
Pearse, Plunkett, and MacDonagh, the 
young poets who led the uprising in Dublin 
during Easter week, has evoked many 
poetic tributes. All these are marked by 
noble emotion, and some by genuine 
eloquence. From a purely literary point 
of view, perhaps the most distinguished of 
them appears in the London Nation. It 
is the work of one of the most accomplished 
and charming of the younger Irish writers, 
the author of ‘‘Here Are Ladies’’ and 
“The Crock of Gold.’”’ The vigor of the 
second division of the poem and the 
solemnity of the last are admirably suited 
to the thought. 


THE SPRING IN IRELAND, 1916 
By JAMES STEPHENS 


Do not forget my charge, I beg of you; 

That of what flow’rs you find of fairest hue 

And sweetest odor you do gather those 

Are best of all the best—a fragrant rose, 

A tall, calm lily from the waterside, 

A half-blown poppy leaning to the side 

Its graceful head to dream among the corn; 
Forget-me-nots that seem as tho the morn 

Had tumbled down and grown into the clay, 
And hawthorn-buds that swing along the way, 
Easing the hearts of those who pass them by 
Until they find contentment—Do not cry, 

But gather buds, and with them greenery 

Of slender branches taken from a tree 

Well bannered by the spring that saw them fall: 
Then you, for you are cleverest of all 

Who have slim fingers and are pitiful, 
Brimming your lap with bloom that you may cull, 
Will sit apart, and weave for every head 

A garland of the flow’rs you gatheréd. 


Be green upon their graves, O happy spring, 
For they were young and eager who are dead; 
Of all things that are young and quivering 
With eager life be they rememberéd: 
They move not here, they have gone to the clay, 
They can not die again for liberty; 
Be they remembered of their land for aye; 
\ garland of the flow’rs you gatheréd. 


Fragrance and beauty come in with the green, 
The ragged bushes put on sweet attire, 

The birds forget how cold their wings had been, 
The clouds bloom out again and live in fire; 

Blue is the dawn of day, calm is the lake, 
And merry sounds are fitful in the thorn; 

In covert deep the young blackbirds awake, 
They shake their wings and sing upen the morn. 


You took the year at springtime, and you swung 
Green flags above the newly greening earth; 
The leaves were scarce unfolded, they were young, 
Nor had outgrown the wrinkles of their birth: 
Comrades they thought you of their pleasant hour, 

Scarce had they glimpsed the sun when they 
saw you; 

They heard your songs e’er birds had singing power 

And drank your blood e’er that they drank 
the dew. 


Then you went down, and then, and as in pain, 
The spring affrighted fled her leafy ways, 
The clouds came to the earth in gusty rain, 
And no sun shone again for many days: 
And day by day they told that one was dead, 
And day by day the season mourned for you, 
Until that count of wo was finishéd, 
And spring remembered all was yet to do. 


She came with mirth of wind and eager leaf, 
With scampering feet and reaching out of wings, 
She laughed among the boughs and banished grief, 
And cared again for all her baby things: 
Leading along the joy that has to be, 
Bidding her timid buds think on the May, 
And told that summer comes with victory, 
And told the hope that is all creatures’ stay. 


Go winter now unto your own abode, 
Your time is done, and spring is conqueror; 
Lift up with all your gear and take your road, 





For she is here and brings the sun with her: 
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Now are we resurrected, now are we, 

Who lay so long beneath an icy hand, 
New-risen into life and liberty, 

Because the spring is come into our land. 


In other lands they may, 

With public joy or dole along the way, 
With pomp and pageantry and loud lament 
Of drums and trumpets, and with merriment 
Of grateful hearts, lead into rest and stead 
The nation’s dead. 


If we had drums and trumpets, if we had 
Aught of heroic pitch or accent glad 

To honor you as bids tradition old, 

With banners flung, or draped in mournful fold, 
And pacing cortége; these would we not bring 
For your last journeying! 


We have no drums or trumpets; naught have we 
But some green branches taken from a tree, 
And flowers that grow at large in mead and vale; 
Nothing of choice have we, or of avail 

To do you honor as our honor deems, 

And as your worth beseems. 


Sleep drums and trumpets yet a little time: 
All ends and all begins, and there is chime 

At last where discord was, and joy at last 
Where wo wept out her eyes: be not downcast, 
Here all is prosperous and goodly cheer, 

For life does follow death, and death is here. 


Perhaps these stanzas are a little too 
fantastic in their philosophizing. But it 
is an achievement to find a new lesson 
in the leaves. 


LEAVES 
By BEATRICE CHASE 


When God the leaves of summer made 
He left their surface dull 

And non-reflecting, that their shade 
Our wearied eyes may lull. 


The oak, the elm, the beech, the ash, 
Have not a leaf that gleams, 

They can not catch and onward flash 
The sun’s most searching beams. 


And as He shades us from the glare 
He minds us, too, in cold; 

And glazes winter leaves with care 
To make them shine like gold 


The holly leaves, they all reflect 
The light from bank and hedge, 

And ivies that the walls protect 
Make gold their every ledge. 


But ivy does not lend her leaves 
To wall and tor alone, 

She rambles through the woods and weaves 
Her wreaths on trunk and stone. 


It thrills my heart that God should choose 
To make the winter bright, 

And fear lest we poor mortals lose 
One single ray of light. 


From Harper's Magazine we quote this 
little study in applied psychology. It is 
so brief and thoughtful that it suggests 
the work of E. A. Robinson. 


TO A HERO 
By Oscar C. A. CHILD 


We may not know how fared your soul before 
Occasion came to try it by this test. 

Perchance, it used on lofty wings to soar; 
Again, it may have dwelt in lowly nest. 


We do not know if bygone knightly strain 
Impelled you then, or blood of humble clod 
Defied the dread adventure to attain 
The cross of honor or the peace of God. 


We see but this, that when the moment came 
Youraised onhigh, then drained, the solemn cup— 

The grail of death; that, touched by valor's flame, 

The kindled spirit burned the body up. 
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Pathéscope 


Will Bring Motion Pictures Into 
Your Home, School or Club 


as it has to 10,000 of the most exclusive city 
and country homes of Europe and America. 

The Pathéscope is the crowning achieve- 
ment of Pathé Fréres—the result of 20 
years of Cinema supremacy. 

No limit to the variety of subjects at 
your command—Drama, Comedy, Travel, 
Science, etc., to meet every taste, any age 
and all occasions. 

Through the Pathéscope Film Exchanges 
established in 16 cities, the owner may ex- 
change reels as often as desired. 

Take Your Own 
Motion Pictures 
with the Pathéscope 
Camera, as hundreds are 
doing, and preservea price- 
less record of loved ones in 
living, fascinating action 

on the screen. 





Pathéscope Camera 
Price 31 


atone Uses special narrow 


width ~non-inflammable 
film. Approved by Under- 
writers. No firerisk. No 
insurance restrictions. 
Popular Model, $175.00 

Send for complete illustrated 
catalogues describing Machines, 
Cameras, List and methods of 
exchanging’ reels, etc., or see 
them at the nearest Pathéscope 
Agency. 


THE PATHESCOPE CO. OF AMERICA 


Inc. 
Suite 1853, Aeolian Hall, New York City 
Agencies in principal cities of the world 

























Keep Luden’s at 
home—at the 
office. Use at 

= first sign of coughs, 
colds or “throat 
tickle.” Often pre- 
® vent seri- 

“4 ous illness, 


In the “‘ Yellow 
Box’’—Se 


WM. H. LUDEN 


* a 


LUDENS 
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The Unseen Source 
of Power. 


Unseen, but vitally important, is the 
source of power in automobile or motor 
truck. All else in the construction has 
its due importance, but for the owner 
it’s the motor that makes the car. 


In over 250 models of pleasure cars and 
trucks, the Continental Motor is under 
the hood. Powerful but quiet, respon- 
sive yet sturdy, with speed only short 
of a racer’s, with economy beyond one’s 
expectation, this motor brings the look 
of gratified content to the owner’s face. 
Both by such silent tokens and by 
their oft-spoken praise, hundreds of 
thousands of car owners indicate their 
pride in their Continental Motors. 


Thus has the Continental Motor earned 
its wide-spread reputation as America’s 
standard motor. The uniform satis- 
faction of owners—this truly is its un- 
seen source of power. 


CONTINENTAL MOTORS COMPANY 


OFFICES: FACTORIES: 
Detroit, Michigan Detroit—Muskegon 


Largest exclusive motor manufacturers in the world. 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


A POET’S DEATH IN BATTLE 
Wk takes from the land not only 


the artizan and the mechanic, the 
hobo and the judge, but the painter and the 
poet, the singers who are popularly sup- 
posed to live and die by words, not deeds. 
In the battles in Champagne more than 
one young British poet found his last hour, 
but few have left as brilliant and perfect 
a record of it as the one described by a 
friend of Alan Seeger, the American singer 
who fell fighting for a country he loved, 
but which was not his own. Seeger, ac- 
cording to the New York Sun, enlisted 
early in the war, and passed through a 
series of baptisms of fire until at length 
it seemed as if he would see the end of the 
fighting safe and sound. Then came the 
assaults in Champagne, and Seeger was 
killed. <A friend of his, who was his com- 
panion in the trenches, tells of his end. The 
war has produced few more vivid pictures 
of how poetry and beauty of death in 
service can be found by those who love all 
the beauty of life. The tale of Seeger’s 
end, written in French, was sent as a 
personal letter to a Boston lady by Rif 
Bear, a young Egyptian, his closest friend 
in the Foreign Legion. A translation of 
it, as it appeared in print in America, runs: 


It was in the Thiescourt Woods, I 
remember, that I saw Alan on his return 
from convalescent leave. My section was 
in first-line trenches and his, in reserve, 
in the second line. I was on soup fatigue 
and was going to the Chalffour Quarry 
when I saw him in front of me, walking 
along alone. Throwing down the marmites 
(tin receptacles) with which I was loaded, I 
rushed to shake him by the hand. He had, 
it seemed to me, grown slightly thinner, 
his pale face seemed slightly paler, and his 
eyes, his fine eyes with their far-away look, 
ever lost in distant contemplation, were 
still as dreamy as ever. 

He told me how sorry he was not to be 
still with me, as he had been transferred 
to the first section and I belonged to the 
third. But we saw each other every day. 
He would recount the joys of his two 
months’ convalescent leave, and I shall 
never forget how one phrase was often on 
his lips, ‘“‘ Life is only beautiful if divided 
between war and love.’”’ They are tlie 
only two things truly great, fine, and per- 
fect, everything else is but petty and mean. 
I have known love the last few weeks in 
all its beauty, and now I want to make 
war, . . . but fine war, a war of bayonet- 
charges, the desperate pursuit of an 
enemy in flight, the entry as conqueror, 
with trumpets sounding, into a town that 
we have delivered! Those are the delights 
of war! Where in civil life can be found 
any emotions so fine and strong as those?”’ 

And we would exalt our spirits with 
hopes of -making an assault with the 
bayonet, hopes that were not doomed to 
disappointment, for a few weeks later 
we were to attack. 


® . 
It is related how Seeger came to his 
Egyptian friend full of joy because he had 
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received a telegram asking him to compose 
a poem for reading in public at a Franco- 
American demonstration. He was to 
receive forty-eight hours’ leave to do the 
necessary work. The prospect of leave 
pleased him very much, but the poet was 
of such retiring nature that he felt an 
immeasurable shyness about reading his’ 
work in public himself, so he remarked 
that he would try to find some one else 
to do that part of it. The narrative 
continues: 


The eve of the ceremony arrived—I 
can not recall the date—but no leave came. 
We were in the trenches and chance had 
placed me near Seeger in “petit poste” 
(the small outlook- post, some yards in 
advance of the first-line trench). He 
confest that he had lost all hope of going, 
and [ tried to find all sorts of arguments to 
encourage him, that his leave might come 
at dawn, and that by taking the train at 
Ressons at 7 a.m. he could still reach 
Paris by noon and would have plenty of 
time, as the ceremony was at two. 

The morning came, and instead of 
bringing the much-desired permission to 
leave, it brought a terrible downpour of 
rain, and the day passed sadly. He found 
consolation in the thought that it was 
only a postponement and that July 4 would 
soon arrive, when the Americans with the 
Foreign Legion might hope for forty-eight 
hours’ leave, as last year. 


The ceremony referred to was held on 
May 30, in connection with Decoration- 
day celebrations. Wreaths to the Ameri- 
cans killed for France were placed around 
the statue of Washington and Lafayette, 
in the Place des Etats-Unis, Paris. By 
an unfortunate mistake the forty-eight 
hours’ leave granted for the event was 
made for June 30 instead of May 30. The 
ode which Alan Seeger composed for the 
occasion was printed in America a few 
days after the author had fallen in battle. 

We next read: 


On June 21, we left the sector of the 
Thiescourt Woods for an unknown desti- 
nation, which proved to be the Somme. 
We took the train at Estrées St. Denis, 
and on June 22 about 10 a.m. reached 
Boves. Under a blazing sun, in heat that 
seemed to have escaped from the furnace 
of hell, we started for Bayonviller. We 
had undergone no such march since the 
war began. 

Weighed down by their sacks, pros- 
trated by the heat, men fell by hundreds 
along the road. Hardly twenty of the 
two hundred forming the company arrived 
without having left the column. Seeger 
was one of these few. He told me after- 
ward of the terrible effort that he had 
had to make not to give up. At every 
halt he drank a drop of tafia (rum and 
coffee) to ‘‘give himself heart,’’ and when 
he reached the end of the march he was 
worn out, but proud—he had not left 
the ranks. 

We passed the eight days of repose at 
Bayonviller, almost always together, seek- 
ing the greatest possible enjoyment in 
our life at the moment and making dreams 
for the future after the war. Alan con- 
fided to me that ‘‘after the war” caused 
him fear—that he could not tell what des- 

















“Moods, — 


a wife and a smoke. 


A man upset by trifles is a man upset by 
moods., Moods I’ve had often—and my 
wife wondered at them. 

Then I cut out heavy cigars. I took up 
ROBERT BURNS. My moods were far 
more restfu/ ones. My wife looked pleased. 

And I learned for she first time that a man 
needn’t smoke an over-exciting type of 
heavy cigar to get a fully satisfying, good cigar. 


How can cigars be pro- it fine favor. Our own special 
duced which you can smoke curing gives that Havana rare 
without a fear of befuddlement mildness. The neutral Suma- 
or disquiet, yet with a certainty tra wrapper 4elps that mildness. 
of ripe, good saste? ‘ 

The blend and the curing Today, indeed, the 
are thereasons. , ROBERT ROBERT BURNS is better 
BURNS’ Havana filler gives than ever before. 





- 
A PEry ae trad TuL Lahily ‘ 
! Remember that Little Bobbie is 


a pocket edition of ROBERT 
BURNS himself. ° Price 5c. 


1 Robt Burns lO* 


Sold ty thoamale of Little Bobbie 5¢ 


dealers in the U. S. SMOKER’S NOTE—If you must smoke heavy cigars, smoke 





and particularly by them only after meals. At all other times smoke a mild 
those who display cigar. Make it a ROBERT BURNS and your palate and 
this sign. nerves will both thank you. 


Srrairon & Storm, Manufacturers, 119 West 40TH Streer, New York City 
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Not only a_better battery, but fk 
backed “by Prest-O-Lite Service x 
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A Battery to Suit Your Car-- 
A Service to Suit Your Needs 


The battery on your car should sat- 
isfy two conditions. It should have abun- 
dant power, vitality and stability; and it 


should be backed by a Service that will in- 
sure your satisfaction in its use. 


In all respects the Prest-O-Lite Storage 
Battery leaves nothing to be desired. Man- 
ufactured by the world’s oldest and _ best- 


known automobile lighting organization; - 


it is the result of years of earnest effort—with 
ample capital and complete facilities—to 
produce a battery distinctly superior to 
other existing types. 


And it is ‘‘Backed by Prest-O-Lite 
Service’’—the same broad-minded, pro- 
gressive, wide-spread service that made night 
motoring not only pleasurable but even 
possible in the very dawn of the automo- 
bile era. 


The Prest-O-Lite Battery already has proved 
its worth in the hands of not merely thousands, but 
hundreds of thousands of users. It has earned 
high rank in tests made by leading motor car man- 
ufacturers. Under contracts already made, it will 
be used on more than 300,000 electrically equipped 
1917 Cars. . 


For three consecutive years it has won its place 
as equipment on Maxwell cars, and in the spring of 
1915 it made its appearance on the Maxwell under 
the Prest-O-Lite name-plate. The use of this bat- 
tery by the Maxwell Motor Company, in spite of 
all inducements, has been due solely to the manner 
in which it met the exacting Maxwell tests and to 
the genuine service rendered to Maxwell owners 
both by the battery and by its makers. 


Your car may have come to you bearing some 
other'make of battery. That doesn’t mean that you 
must always use that kind of battery, any more than 
you must always use the same brand of tires that 
came on your car. There is a Prest-O-Lite Battery 
of correct size, voltage and capacity for your car, 
and it will give you superior service and satisfaction. 


The Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc. 


U. S. Main Office and Factory, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Canadian Main Office and_Factory, Merritton, Ont. 


Direct Factory Branches in Nearly All Large Cities 
Privately-Owned Service Stations Everywhere 
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Serviée 


# to Owners, Dealers 


and Distributors 
The Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc., 


maintains more Direct Fac- 


™ tory Branches than all other 


battery makers combined. 
These form the nucleus for 
the largest amount of actual 
battery service obtainable. 
Each of our Branches is a 
complete assembling and re- 
pair plant, insuring prompt 
service to distributors,' deal- 


S ers and owners. 


In other leading cities, small 
towns and villages,we have estab- 
lished privately-owned Service Sta- 
tions, conforming to the Prest-O- 


& Lite standard of service. 


Wherever you may be, at home 
or on tour, the famous Prest-O-Lite 
net-work of service in its entirety 
has an interest in your satisfaction. 


Drive your car to a Prest-O-Lite 
Service Station as often as you wish. 


Your battery will be given ex- 
pert inspection, a hydrometer test 
and distilled water free of charge. 
If repairs are needed, they will be 
made by experts at reasonable cost. 


You may not now be using a 
Prest-O-Lite Battery, but we are 
optimistic enough to believe that 
you will be, some day.. So, in the 
meantime, use the service and be 
assured of honest advice and cour- 


m teous, expert attention. 


# Our policy in the present, as in the 


past, is this: If you find the 
slightest lack of Prest-O-Lite Ser- 
vice in your locality, you have only 


-to mention it to us, and we'll see 


that satisfactory service is placed 
there for your use. 


Direct Factory Branches 





ATLANTA 230 Peachtree St. 
BALTIMORE 1919 N. Charles St. 

m BOSTON — 16 Columbus Ave. 
BUFFALO 720 Main St. 
CHICAGO 2613 S. Michigan Ave. 

m CINCINNATI 118 E. Ninth St. 
CLEVELAND 2352 Euclid Ave. 
DALLAS 1925 Bryan St. 
XAVEN PORT 123 E. Third St. 
DENVER 1544 Broadway 
DES MOINES 916 Locust St. 
DETROIT 1239 Woodward Ave. 
NDIANAPOLIS _ 510 N. Capitol Ave. 
ACKSONVILLE 810 Laura St. 
KANSAS CITY 1704 Grand Ave. 
LOS ANGELES 410 W. Pico St. 
MEMPHIS 290 Monroe Ave. 
fILWAUKEE 18 Martin St. 
MINNEAPOLIS 105 S. Tenth St. 
NEW YORK 206-208 Amsterdam Ave. 
OMAHA 2416 W. Farnam St. 

@ PHILADELPHIA 1418 Race St. 
PITTSBURGH 3575 Grant Blvd. 
SAN ANTONIO 236 Avenue C. 
SAN FRANCISCO 1430 Van Ness Ave. 

. LE 921 3 Pike St. 

ST. jis 2700-2702 Locust 5t. 
et oye 165 W. Sixth St. 


SYRACUSE 690 S. Salina St. 
WINNIPEG, MAN. _ 579 Portage Ave. 


et el 
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“Started in 1842” 





The charm of a quaint old custom rests upon the cover of Whitman's Sampler 
box of chocolates and confections. Prettily and daintily i it brings back to you 
the days when every little girl was expected to learn her stitches ona sampler. 
And each dainty “sample” of the Whitman art in 
» candy-making (started in 1842), which you will find 
@ inside this box, speaks no less delightful a message. 
$1 a pound at the stores that have the Whitman 
agency, almost everywhere. Booklet on request. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN @& SON, Inc., 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


Makers of Whitman's Instantaneous Chocolate, Cocoa 
and Marshmallow Whip 




















sketch or model. 90-page, Colleges, Libraries and Hospitals engi- 
1916 Edition Patent Book free. | neered. Hinonstel managers supplied. Ample references given. 
WILBOR A. BOWEN, 280 Madison Ave., N. ¥ 





SECURED OR FEE RETURNED | MONEY RAISED FOR PHILANTHROPIC 
Actual search free. Send Leaders provided fo or short-term campaigns. All forms of financial 
for 


“ 


GEORGE P. KIMMEL, 250 Barrister Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
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“Acid-Mouth” (%,°°" 
or Pebeco ("°%" 


saver 


which do you choose? 


You can’t have both. 


PEBECO 


TOOTH PASTE 


Ten-Day Trial Tube mailed Free upon request. 
Address Lehn & Fink, 126 William St., New York 
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tiny reserved for him, but that if the fates 
smiled on him it was toward the Orient 
that he would make. He loved the Orient 
—Constantinople, Cairo, Damascus, Beirut 
had a powerful fascination for him; their 
names would plunge him into profound 
reverie. ‘ 

“Tt is in the mysterious frame of the 
Orient,”’ he used to say, ‘“‘in its dazzling 
light, in its blue, blue nights, among the 
perfumes of incense and hashish, that I 
would live, love, and die.”’ 

And then the talk would turn again on 
the war and he would say: ‘‘My only 
wish now is to make a bayonet charge. 
After that I shall see. Death may sur- 
prize me, but it shall not frighten me. It 
is my destiny. ‘Mektoub’”’ (it is written). 
He was a real fatalist and drew courage 
and resignation from his fatalism. 

During the night of June 30-July 1 we 
left Bayonviller to move nearer the firing- 
line. We went to Proyart as reserves. 

At 8 o’clock on the morning of July 1 
there was roll-call for the day’s orders 
and we were told that the general offensive 
would begin at nine without us, as we 
were in reserve, and that we would be 
notified of the day and hour that we were 
to go into action. 

When this report was finished we were 
ordered to shell fatigue, unloading 8-inch 
shells from automobile - trucks which 
brought them up to our position. 

All was hustle and bustle. The Colonial 
regiments had carried the first German 
lines and thousands and thousands of 
prisoners kept arriving and leaving. Am- 
bulances filed along the roads continu- 
ously. As news began to arrive we left 
our work to seek more details, everything 
we could learn seemed to augur well. 

About 4 p.m. we left Proyart for Fon- 
taine-les-Capy and in the first line. Alan 
was beaming with joy and full of im- 
patience for the order to join in the action. 
Everywhere delirious joy reigned at having 
driven the enemy back without loss for us. 
We believed that no further resistance 
would be met and that our shock attack 
would finish the Germans. After passing 
the night at Fontaine-les-Capy we moved 
in the morning toward what had been the 
German first lines. I passed almost all the 
day with Alan. He was perfectly happy. 

‘*My dream is coming true,” he said 
to me, “and perhaps this evening or 
to-morrow we shall attack. I am more 
than satisfied, but it’s too bad about 
our July 4 leave. I can not hope to see 
Paris again now before the 6th or 7th, 
but if this leave is not granted me ‘ Mek- 
toub! Mektoub’!” he finished with a smile. 

The field of battle was relatively calm, 
a few shells fell, fired by the enemy in 
retreat, and our troops were advancing 
on all sides. The Colonials had taken 
Assevillers and the next day we were 
to take their place in first line. 

On July 3, about noon, we moved toward 
Assevillers to relieve the Colonials at 
nightfall. Alan and I visited Assevillers, 
picking up souvenirs; post-cards, letters, 
soldiers’ note-books, and chattering all 
the time, when suddenly a voice called 
out, “‘The company will fall in to go to 
the first line.” 

Before leaving one another we made 
each other the same promise as we had 
made before the Champagne battle (Sep- 
tember 25, 1915), that if one of us fell so 
severely wounded that there was no hope 
of escape the other would finish him off 
with a bullet in the heart, rather than let 
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Let Me Sie OLE. - 


Why This Mat 


Is The Cheapest and 
Best Mat Made 


0 NERS 
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First, it will outwear any other two mats on @ . } 
the market; it looks better, stays cleaner, and 
handles easier and gives better satisfaction than 

any other mat you can buy. It is so far superior, in every respect, to 
ordinary mats, there i is no comparison. That’s why it is now being used 
almost exclusively in America’s finest buildings. 

IN NEW YORK you will find them in the Hudson Terminal Bldg., the Pennsyl- 
vania R.R. Station, the Grand Central Station, the West Street Blidg., t 
, Whitehall Bldg., and many others. 


IN WASHINGTON—The U. S. Capitol, the U. S. Post 
Office, the New Willard Hotel, and elsewhere. 


IN PHILADELPHIA—The Academy of Mu- ; 
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| sic, the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, and 
: elsewhere. 
| IN CHICAGO—The Blackstone, 


Sherman and La Salle Hotels, the 
New City Hall and County Bldg., etc 

You’ll find them in the prominent buildings in 
Cleveland, Detroit, Kansas City, St. Louis, Denver, 
Omaha, Seattle, —in fact, wherever good taste and the best 
of equipment are desired. 


Vv) A 7S Have won their way into America’s finer buildings by sheer 









; Flat on the 
Floor—Rolls up 
Like a Rug 





merit. Briefly, here are a few good solid reasons why you, too, 
will find the WEAR-PROOF MAT superior to all others 
and more economical whether for use in public buildings or 
your home. 





PE SIR. IGE I AE OER EN SE MO REN IRS cine 


-Cost no more than ordinary rubber and last a -Are not affected by weather elements. 
life-time. Catch all the dirt and release it right at the mat. 
—Roll up like a rug without cracking. Afford a firm-footing—prevent slipping. x 
1 —Attractive in appearance and self-cleaning. Always lay flat—prevent tripping. 4 ~ 
: —Stand the hardest use and janitor’s abuse. Grip the floor firmly—not easily displaced. 4 Oo e 
q Do not harden or crumbie away with age. Don’t wear the floor as wire and steel mats do. - e. % 
d : —Never get soggy or rot. —Will outwear and last longer than any other na oe iS fa 
Noiseless and easy as rubber to walk upon. mat under usual conditions. 7 ¢ ss 3S 
Fh MoM st ist o* R 
ed RS > > we 
Get WEAR-PROOF Value When You Buy Mats {4o%0°s°. 3° 
¢ 8 3 & > — 
A When you buy MATS be sure to specify the genuine WE AR-PROOF MATS. Most wo ge s 
4 good dealers sell them. If yours does not have them in stock, he can easily get them for Pa we ae 
you. Fill out and mail the coupon and we will send you complete illustrated folder which Fa S we $ ss pp 
will help you solve your mat problem. rd o” > ot 


WEAR-PROOF MAT CO. oer 


500 SO. PEORIA ST., CHICAGO Ps 


— a inieraneiinaia 
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and Christmas is the Best 
Thermos Day of All! 


Here is the ideal gift. Handsome and 
practical, it delights every one, giving years of 
perfect service, at or away from home, day or 
night, in freezing or scorching weather. 


For the Motorist— Doubles the pleasure 
of touring and pays for itself in a few trips 
—that’s the Thermos Motor Restaurant 
Savings can go for tires and gasoline. 


For the Hunter—On a raw day a hot 
draught from the Thermos Bottle makes 
you forget you're wet and tired. 


For the Business Man—When you are 
reading late, you can have piping hot cof- 
fee right at hand in the Thermos J ug. 


For the Worker—When the whistles 
blow, the Thermos Lunch Kit means a 
home cooked meal with steaming coffee. 
Refreshing, no hurry, extra time for a 
smoke. 


For the Invalid—Save grandmother's 
steps. Chilled, pure drinking water is 
always instantly ready in the Thermos 
Carafe. 


For the Outing—yYou just wouldn't 
think of starting for the picnic in the 
woods or at the shore without cold drinks 
in Thermos. 


For the Yachtsman—When the sail bel- 
lies out as the sultry breeze springs up, 
cold grape juice from the Thermos “Bottle 
is delicious. 


For the Aged—A tempting cold beverage 
in the Thermos Jug is welcome to callers 
and is of great convenience for the aged 
and infirm. 


For the Bedroom—For a cold, pure, re- 
freshing drink at night just reach for the 
Thermos Jug. The sick, of course, find 
Thermos invaluable. 


For the Golfer—At the “‘nineteenth” hole 
the cold fruit punch in the Thermos Bottle 
is always an attraction, 


THERMOS 


Serves you right—food or drink— 
hot without fire—cold without ice 


2s temperature retaining “pene are NOT Thermos. There are many imitations but 
only one real, genuine Ther: s. Reliable dealers are proud to show you the 
THERMOS t-ademark piainly  atatied on every piece. 


Keeps hot 24 hours 


Keeps cold 72 hours 


Winner of the Grand Prize at every International Exposition 


AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE CO. 
35-37 West 31st Street, New York 


In Canada: 


Toronto 


Factory: Norwich, Connecticut 
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him await death in lingering torture. He 
showed me his revolver, saying, ‘‘I have 
more luck than you. If I ean still use one 
arm I shall have no need of any one,” 
and then we rejoined our different sections. 


At four o’clock, we learn, the order for 
the attack came, and the author describes 
graphically how the rows of bayonets 
glittered among the tall corn as the men 
prest forward. A wave would go forward, 
and a terrific answer of gun-fire would mow 
it down, only to have it followed: by another 
wave of men, always moving toward the 
enemy’s lines. The letter proceeds: 

The losses were heavy and the enemy 
made a desperate resistance. The com- 
pany of reserves was ordered to advance 
with the second wave of assault. ‘‘For- 
ward!” cried the captain, and the company 
deployed ‘‘in files of squadron,’’ advancing 
slowly but surely under the enemy’s 
intense and murderous fire. 

The first section (Alan’s section) formed 
the right and vanguard of the company, 
and mine formed the left wing. After the 
first bound forward, we lay flat on the 
ground, and I saw the first section advanc- 
ing beyond us and making toward the 
extreme right of the village of Belloy-en- 
Santerre. I caught sight of Seeger and 
called to him, making a sign with my hand. 

He answered with a smile. How pale 
he was! His tall silhouette stood out on 
the green of the corn-field. He was the 
tallest man in his section. His head erect 
and pride in his eye, I saw him running 
forward, with bayonet fixt. Soon he dis- 
appeared and that was the last time I saw 
my friend. 

‘*Forward!”” And we made a second 
bound, right to the wave of assault, which 
we left behind a little, and down we threw 
ourselves again. The fusillade became more 
and more intense, reaching a paroxysm. 
The mitraillenses mow men down and the 
cannons thunder in desperation. Bodies 
are crusht and torn to fragments by the 
shells, and the wounded groan as they 
await death, for all hope of eseaping alive 
from such a-hell has fled. 

The air is saturated with the smell of 
powder and blood, everywhere the din 
is deafening; men are torn with impatience 
at having to remain without moving under 
such a fire. We struggle even for breath 
and eries resound from every side. Sud- 
denly a word of command, an order of 
deliverance, passes from mouth to mouth. 
“Forward! With bayonets!’’—the com- 
mand that Seeger had awaited so long. 

In an irresistible sublime dash we hurl 
ourselves to the assault, offering our bodies 
as a target. It was at this moment that 
Alan Seeger fell heavily wounded in the 
stomach. His comrades saw him fall and 
crawl into the shelter of a shell-hole. Since 
that minute nobody saw him alive. 

I will spare you an account of the 
rest of the battle. As soon as.the enemy 
was driven back and Belloy-en-Santerre 
won I searched for news of Seeger. I was 
told of his wound and was glad of it, for I 
thought he had been carried away and 
henceforth would be far from the dangers 
of bullets and shells. 

Thus ended this Fourth of July that 
Seeger had hoped to celebrate in Paris. 


On the next day we were relieved from the | 


first lines and went into reserve lines. A 
fatigue party was left to identify the dead. 
Seeger was found dead. His body 





was naked, his shirt and tunic being 
beside him and his rifle planted in the 
ground with the butt in the air. He had 
tied a handkerchief to the butt to attract 
the attention of the stretcher-bearers. He 
was lying on his side with his legs bent. 

It was at night by the light of a pocket 
electric lamp that he was hastily recog- 
nized. Stretcher-bearers took the body 
and buried it next day in the one big grave 
made for the regiment, where lie a hundred 
bodies. This tomb is situated at the Hill 
76 to the south of Belloy-en-Santerre. 

As I think of the circumstances of his 
death I am convinced that after undressing 
to bandage himself he must have risen 
and been struck by a second bullet. I 
asked permission on the night of July 6, 
when I heard of his being wounded to go 
and see him, but I was refused. 


THE PRESIDENT AS SEEN BY HIS 
BROTHER-IN-LAW 
BY. T 


is something of the impersonality of death. 
Kings and potentates have felt their iso- 
lation and suffered from the consequent 
shrinkage of human association; but the 
President’s brother-in-law, Prof. Stock- 
ton Axson, finds in the exalted office of 
his relative warrant for uncovering the past 
intimacies of his family life. He has, in- 
deed, in his own words ‘‘set down some 
things which it would be sacrilege to pub- 
lish if Woodrow Wilson were still safe in the 
obscurity of a college professorship.”” Pro- 
fessor Axson writes from the standpoint of a 
thirty-five years’ intimacy with the present 
head of the nation, for they came to know 
each other during the early years of each. 
In the Philadelphia Public Ledger, Pro- 
fessor Axson begins with these introductory 


novel idea that 
there 


is an interestingly 
‘in a greatly conspicuous office”’ 


explanations: 


There are many who ean analyze and 
assess Wilson the statesman, known to all 
the world, but the ranks are thinning 
among those who have known the man 
intimately since his young manhood. 
Woodrow Wilson belongs to the world; 
is it, then, in bad taste for one who has 
had the great privilege of seeing him at 





close range for thirty-five years to talk 
about him familiarly to the world? 

My keenest embarrassment arises from 
my wonder about what Mr. Wilson him- 
self will say if he should ever read this 
article, for it has never pleased him to 
have his personal affairs intimately talked 
about, and yet the only reason why I should 
write at all is that I am in a position to 
talk about him personally and that the 
country has a right to know what manner 
of man is President. 





After a few reminiscences and explana- | 
tions about his ,early life, and his first | 
marriage, the author gives a mass of 
personal details about the extraordinarily 
close alliance between the young professor 
and his wife, and the families of each. All 
the relatives seemed by the marriage to 
be bound into one family. The author | 
puts it: 


Everything would indicate that when | 
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Nick and Pull- 


| and save on pencil costs 


Save time—no whittling; just 
nick and pull, and the pencil’s 
sharpened. Save bother—no 
soiled fingers; no muss. Save 
lead—no scraping; lead lasts 
three times as long. Save temper 
—so quick and easy it’s a real 
delight to point a Blaisdell pencil. 
And Blaisdell leads are of the 


smoothest, easiest-writing quality. 


Every modern business and 
professional man _ recognizes the 
Blaisdells’ convenience and econ- 


omy, and uses them daily. 


Don’t go through the wasteful, 
trying ordeal of whittling wooden 
pencils any more—“‘nick and pull” 
and make your pencil-sharpening a 
pleasure and profit. 


Blaisdell 202, with eraser, is the idol of 
stenographers, bookkeepers, and all office 
workers. 60c a dozen. $6.00 a gross. 

Blaisdell 151 blue pencil is head and 
shoulders above them all—outsells all other 
blue pencils combined. $1.00 a dozen. 
$10.80 a gross. 

Blaisdell Spun-glass Ink Eraser 
eats the blots and leaves the paper. 
A real friend of clerks, bookkeepers, 
stenographers, etc. Sharpens like 
a Blaisdell pencil. Lasts three 
times as long as the ordinary 
eraser, and costs only 10c. 

Blaisdell is a complete line of 
pencils—eve 4 kind AS every 
purpose, includin ular, 
Colored, Copyi ing, Gnacit ble, 
Extra Thick, China Mark- 
ing, Metal \ farkin; , Lum- 
berman's and Railroad 
pencils. All grades 
and all degrees of 
hardness. 


Stationers 
where 

sell laisdell 

Pencils. Ask 

yours for 

Blaisdells 

today! 
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Strathmore 
Quality Papers 


aeeee Does Express’ 





FINE quality, rough finished 

paper, like Old Stratford 
Book, suggests Antiquity or 
Craftsmanship to most of us, be- 
cause the books of Caxton and 
Gutenberg and Morris were 
printed on that sort of paper. 


Add the faintest tint of pink and the 
paper suggests Femininity to us, mostly 
because of the color and partly because 
of the fine-ness of the paper itself. 


Buyers of printed matter will find our graphic demonstra- 
tion booklet, ‘‘Paper Does Express,’’ and Will Bradley's 
monograph on the subject, of unusual interest and practical 
value. They are sent free upon request. Strathmore Paper 
Co., Mittineague, Mass., U. S. A. 





“You have a printer who knows’ 
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0 e' 
EDWIN CIGAR CO. DeptN? 2 2338-2342 THIRD AvE..NEw YORK 
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Woodrow: Wilson married he married a 
family as well as a wife, and that is not 
very far from the truth. If he ever knew 
any difference between her relatives and 
~his own he never indicated it. And his 
blood became as her blood. I have never 
known a case where each adopted the 
other’s family so completely. He even 
used to refer to her dead father and mother 
by the childhood names by which she 
always called them. I think he would 
probably say now that one of his favorite 
uncles was her Uncle Tom—Dr. Thomas 
Hoyt, of Philadelphia. Once when Uncle 
Tom was visiting “us’’ in Middletown, 
Mr. Wilson broke into a soft chuckle while 
he and I were sitting alone. 

‘“‘What are you laughing at?’’ I asked. 
He replied! ‘To think how I blacked 
Uncle Tom’s boots this morning. Passing 
his bedroom door, I saw that he had put 
his boots outside, naturally assuming that 
all self-respecting people keep a man. [| 
knew Bridget wouldn’t black them, and 
Annie couldn’t, so there was nothing to do 
but tackle the job myself.” 

It occurs to‘me, as I write down this true 
episode, that he might very well have sent 
me to do it, seeing that I was only a college 
student, while he was a professor, and, be- 
sides, it was my Uncle Tom, anyway. But 
Woodrow Wilson would not do that simply 
because he was too considerate—the most 
considerate man I ever knew—as well as 
the most generous and the tenderest. So 
there is a Presidential picture to go along 
with Lincoln splitting rails, and Garfield 
on a canal-boat, and Grant driving a dray 
—wWilson blacking Uncle Tom’s boots— 
Uncle Tom by marriage. 


Of the domestic nature of the President, 
Professor Axson has much to say. Regard- 
ing the college-professor days, he writes: 


They say ‘‘the bravest are the tender- 
est,’’ and this strongest man in all the world 
to-day has always been so gentle in his 
home-life that he has appeared to some 
too domestic. In the days of the un- 
fortunate quarrels in Princeton, one charge 
that used to be made against him was 
that he was so shut up in his home-life 
that he did not know men and the ways 
of men. 

Of course, a man of Woodrow Wilson’s 
genius for rapid perception learns more 
about men in the flash of an eye than 
slower men learn of each other in whole 
long afternoons of club-room gossip over 
their highballs. But in the charge there 
is this much truth, that Mr. Wilson’s own 
fireside has always been dearer to him than 
the thronged marts of casual contacts. If 
I were asked to name the leadirg and 
governing characteristic of this man, | 
should reply: ‘‘That is not easy, for he is 
a man of commanding genius, and genius 
is necessarily complex; but certainly one 
of his leading traits is deep affection. 
Sometimes in his public dealings he is 
forced to harden his, heart deliberately in 
order that he may do justice, but so soon 
as he can. follow his own instinct, there 
emerge, above all his intellectuality and 
all his iron firmness of will, his affections.” 

In the family circle he can give this 
affection free rein, and hence he probably 
never feels so completely himself as when 
he gathers with wife and daughters and a 
few chosen friends around the fireside and 
allows his spirit to move him whither it 
listeth. He simply can not live without 
affection, for this, our Amc “ican great 
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Polish All Your Furniture — including 
the piano—with Johnson’s Prepared Wax. 
You will be surprised at the wonderful im- 
provement. It gives Mission Furniture 


that soft, artistic polish so appropriate 
to this style. Entirely removes the ‘‘cloudiness” 
from Mahogany, restoring its original gloss. 


Every family has dozens of uses for 
Johnson’s Prepared Wax — keep a can 
always on hand for polishing your 


Floors Piano 
Linoleum Automobile 
Woodwork Leather Goods 


USE COUPON FOR TRIAL PACKAGES 
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AE brn Coll econ ery= : 
OHNSON’S PREPARED WAX 


‘“‘The Dust-Proof Polish’’ 


( greasy polishes gather and hold the dust, soiling clothing, linen 
and everything with which they come in contact. 

pared Wax imparts a perfectly hard, dry, glass-like polish—it never be- 
comes soft and sticky in the hottest weather, or from the heat of the 
body—consequently it does not show finger prints and cannot gather dust. 





Johnson’s Pre- 


Furniture that is sticky, greasy, or badly 
soiled should be cleaned before waxing. Use 


JOHNSON'S CLEANER. 


It contains no grit or acid so cannot scratch or 
injure the finest finish—simply cleans and prepar- 
es it for a polish with Johnson’s Wax. Johnson’s 
Cleaner gives splendid results on the finest ma- 
hogany furniture, pianos, victrolas, etc. 


Ld 
me 
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S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. LDi1 

I enclose 10c for trial cans each of Johnson's Prepared Wax and 
Johnson's Cleaner—sufficient for a good test. Also send your book 
on home beautifying—free and postpaid. 
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HE is thesymbol of dependability. 
r, \ She represents Advance because 
] she represents safety in the 
wide, wide field of health and 


toilet preparations. 


And that she does represent Progress 
through security is understood by all 
who understand fully what San-Tox 
preparations are. 


Take San-Tox Shaving Cream, for in- 
stance—how restful and skin-comforting 
it is. How wholesomely cleansing is San- 
Tox Tooth Paste; how velvet-soothing is 
San-Tox Cold Cream; how pure, how 






THE DE PREE 
CHEMICAL CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


LABORATORIES 








SAN-TOX FOR PURITY 
De Pree, Chicago 







A few San-Tox Toilet Luxuries from the complete 
line of 125 Toilet and Health Preparations 





Sox 


beautifying San-Tox Enchantment Com- 
plexion Powder! 

Is it not significant that the druggists 
who sell San-Tox offer to return your 
money if San-Tox should fail fully to 
content you? 

WebelievesuchconfidenceinSan-Tox 
purity shoulddraw youtowardthosedrug- 
gists who display the San-Tox Nurse Sign. 


It will profit you, we feel sure, to 
look for the Sign of our Nurse’s face- 
representing as it does preparations which 
cannot be cut in price for the reason 
that they will not be cut in quality. 


ANTISEPTIC | 
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man, is no superman, but human to the 
core of him. 

In the long years of his and my sister’s 
life together they were more completely 
one than any two people with whom I 
have been thrown into intimate contact. 
And yet these were no weaklings, but two 
spirited people, each with a power of con- 
viction possible only to very strong char- 
acters. They would sometimes differ in 
their opinions, but their relationship was 
so rooted in mutual love and loyalty that 
their differences were casual and super- 
ficial, never fundamental. 

I have seen Mr. Wilson humorously 
assume the réle of a browbeaten and hen- 
pecked person, unallowed to hold an 
opinion, when his wife would say in her 
impetuous way, ‘‘Woodrow, you know 
you don’t think that,” and he would smile 
and say, ‘“Madam, I was venturing to 
think that I thought that until I was 
corrected.”’ At one time, when the girls 
were growing up, he used to laugh and 
quote Chief-Justice Fuller, who remarked 
that his ‘‘jurisdiction extended over all the 
United States except the Fuller family.” 

It has always been love mingled with 
delightful humor and good humor. Of 
all the fictions that popular fallacy would 
weave around a conspicuous man, surely 
those who know Mr. Wilson must find it 
the strangest that he is supposed by some 
to be a cold and mirthless man. <A dozen 
years ago I think any intimate acquain- 
tance of Mr. Wilson could have said that 
one of his most obvious qualities was an 
incorrigible playfulness. Graver people 
thought he was too much that way, for he 
would jokein the midst of the most serious 
diseussions or controversies. His fund of 
anecdote (in one way he is the most pro- 
voking of men, for it is next to impossible 
to tell him a new story—he has heard them 
all and invented some), his gleeful delight 
in nonsense rimes, his atrocities in pun- 
making, an inheritance from his father, 
from whom he has derived so many and 
more commendable traits, all these things 
are pronounced in Woodrow Wilson, to- 
gether with that finest of all humor, char- 
acter-humor, the knack of word-portrayal 
of people in incongruous settings. If you 
want to laugh until your breath forsakes 
you, get Woodrow Wilson to tell you the 
story of how a certain ‘‘educator”’ startled 
President Harrison with a sudden eruption 
of oratory twenty-five years ago. Not the 
least delightful part of it is that, while he 
is relating it, he apparently forgets that 
the wheel has come full circle and he him- 
self is now in the exalted seat occupied by 
President Harrison when that entrancing 
bit of comedy unrolled. 


After a brief résumé of the important 
change which came over the President, just 
before he became president of Princeton, 
when he began to be less fond of the drift- 
ing conversations, and felt more keenly 
the urge to do things, the author passes to 
2a summing-up of the Executive’s growing 


practical nature. As he phrases it: 


He was growing into what he has now 
become, a man with the surest and the 
firmest hold on the facts of things. That 
is why he seems inconsistent to some 
shallow people. 

There is another and kindred thing about 
him, which perplexes some people: tho 
the tenderest of men, he is the least 
sentimental. Once, since he has been 





President of the United States, I was 
much exercised over the case of a man who 
had come under the national laws in a 
way that seemed to me merely technical; 
he was technically guilty, but virtually in- 
nocent; and so I did what I have seldom 
consented to do; I wrote a long letter to 
Mr. Tumulty, to be laid before the Presi- 
dent at his convenience. A friend of 
mine, personally more concerned with the 
ease than I, read me a long letter which 
he had framed, in which, among other 
things, he appealed to the President to 
relieve the pitiful anxiety of the accused 
man’s wife and parents. I advised him to 
cut that fout, and said: ‘‘The President 
can not and will not act on those grounds. 
He must do what seems.to him justice, 
however much his sympathies may excite 
him to merey. Show him the essential 
justice of what we are asking for, and stop 
there.”’ 

The case was examined: by the Depart- 
ment of Justice, which decided that the 
man’s technical guilt was too manifest to 
warrant the Department’s interference with 
the due course of law. Then the President 
stept in and pardoned the man outright, 
not because he had a family whose hearts 
would break, but because in the higher 
justice the man was innocent. 

Only a few of us know what Woodrow 
Wilson was really undergoing in the sum- 
mer and autumn of 1914, when the world 
was catching fire from war, and the foun- 
dations of his own life were crumbling 
under him. Just as the war opened my 
sister died. ‘‘I can not help thinking,” 
he said, ‘‘that perhaps she was taken so 
that she might be spared the spectacle of 
some awful calamity.” 

I was at the White House a great deal 
that autumn, and I know that it is no 
exaggerated use of words to say that he was 
the loneliest man in all the world. I 
remember in particular a few bitter days 
when there were only three of us in the 
family circle. With characteristic solici- 
tude for others and Spartan fortitude he 
had deliberately and peremptorily thinned 
the household for the welfare of others. 
He had compelled Margaret and Jessie 
and Frank Sayre to go to the summer home 
in New Hampshire for a change of air. 
He had forced even Doctor Grayson to 
take a few days of rest, for he saw that 
the doctor himself was in danger of illness 
after the strain of Mrs. Wilson’s illness 
and death. 

I can see the lonely figure of the Presi- 
dent now, walking down the long hall- 
way, his hair much whitened in the few 
months. His intimate friends often ex- 
prest to me the wish that the President 
could marry again, as he was utterly 
desolate. 

We who love him feel that God himself 
must have directed the circumstances 
which brought Mrs. Galt into the White 
House circle. But for her we can only 
surmise what might have happened. 

I have lifted the veil from some pretty 
sacred things, and I wonder if I should 
have done so. My sustaining thought is 
that some day these things would have 
to be set forth, for men like Woodrow 
Wilson belong to the world at large, and 
ultimately the secrets of their lives must be 
made known to the world. Because he 
is what he is in public, it is perhaps true 
that the public has some right to know 
what he is in private, and soI have writ- 
ten these things, every word of which is 
literal truth. 
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Our Money-Back Chenin 


If not fully satisfied, return your Diamond at once and we 
refund the full purchase price 


it question. you 
for a more expensive one, 


we will allow you the full price plus any advance in the 
REFERENCES: The Boylston National Bank or any 
other Boston Bank. 


Frank N. 


383 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Nathan Co. 
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Push-less Hangers, and Maptacks, so absolutely necessary in 
the up-to-date office or home. 
a coee Pins, Glass’ Heads, Steel P. i 0c pkts. 


Push-less Hangers, 4 sizes 
The Nonow with the Twist, 


fo! 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO. 


Everywhere 
‘or heav “Dept. 3 or by mail 


ept. 33, Philadelphia 


“System Simplified”—Free 


We will mail to any professional or business manour 
new system booklet, key charts, and free samples of 


Moore Push-Pins 














Callahan | a Glazed 


Whether you're 
a home owner ora 
renter you can now 
have a practical green- 
house at small cost. ise 


flowers the year round. Eat 
crisp vel =r | winter. Have 
the health ul fun of raisi 
yourself. You can do this with the 
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The Pen with a 
“Shock- Absorber” 
Point! 


HUNT’S Round Pointed Pens 
write more smoothly and wear 
longer than any steel pen can pos- 
sibly wear without this feature. 


Iq FAMOUS 
ROUND 
POINTED 


have rounded points in fine, extra fine, 
medium and broad. A slightly uneven 
surface that would cause the common 
pen to scratch or spatter has no effect 


on a “HUNT.” 


HUNT’S PENS are sold by dealers 
everywhere. Specially designed styles 
for bookkeepers, aecountants, corre- 
spondents, stenographers, draftsmen 
and general use. Free sample sent for 
2c stamp, including our famous No. 24 
Ledger Pen, the most popular style. 
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C. Howard Hunt Pen Co. 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


Makers Hunt’s Famous Silverine Pens 














“Rock-bottom” Truck Economy 


Your own “‘figures’’ will quickly prove this greatest 
truck proposition on the market. Start with the cele- 
brated Ford Car—unique for value and efhiciency— 
attach the TRUCKFORD, and a body to suit your 
requirements, and you have an unbeatable 1-Ton 
Truck for service under any conditions. 


Not only Lowest First Cost, but 
on 





also Lowest Depreciation Cost. 


Absolutely no alterations of Ford 
chassis. Anyone can bolt on in 
two hours. Standard Tread, front 
and rear: Chain Drive and gear re- 
duction to give greatest power with 
lowest gas consumption: Timken 
Bearings: Every feature appeal- 
ing to the discriminating buyer. 

Send for Folder and complete information—Today. 

Live agents, write for splendid proposition 


EASTERN TRUCKFORD CO., Inc., 






White Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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FROM BRAKEMAN TO PRESIDENT 
OF THE ROAD 


HIS is the synopsis of the career of 

Frederick Underwood, the president 
of the Erie Railroad. As in the ballad, 
**When he was a boy, he served his term, 
as Boss Brakeman of a railroading firm.” 
And like the alert young gentleman in the 
song, he did his work so well that now he 
is the ruler of the great carrier. In the 
phrase of the New York Sun, which 
retells his career, he ‘‘worked himself up 
from denim to pongee.’”’ Yet he has not 
lost the humanity of the denim; he is still, 
according to the account, what an author 
characterized as ‘‘rather manly than gentle- 
manly, rather gentle than genteel, and 
rather human than humane.” Illustrating 
this, we are told: 


One day in Washington not long ago 
when the traffic heads had foregathered to 
see what the White House was going to do 
about the strike, he was riding on top of 
a sightseeing omnibus with half a dozen of 
his fellow members of the Order of the 
Iron Horse. 

**Hello, Fred!’’ came a voice from the 
sidewalk. 

‘‘Howdy, John?’ was the reply of the 
railroad executive with a wave of his hand. 

The man who had spoken to him was one 
of the engine-drivers of the Erie, with 
whom the Boss Brakeman had worked not 
so many years ago. He took it as a matter 
of course that one of his old friends, even 
tho an employee, should call him by his 
first name. 

Most of the men on the Erie ~don’t 
even go to that formality. To them he is 
“F. D.,”’ and when they say that they 
mean the man who knows and who can 
tell them just what he wants done and 
how to doit. There is no job on a railroad 
for that matter that ‘‘F. D.” could not do 
himself, for he has been not only brakeman, 
but clerk and grain-elevator foreman, con- 
ductor, yardmaster, and about everything 
else, including division superintendent, gen- 
eral manager, and vice-president. 


From the time that he took his first job 
in a humble capacity for a Western road his 
advance has never lost an inch. Steadily 
he has crept up, we are told, until he had 
been everything but the absolute head of a 
This was his position fifteen years 
How he then 


railway. 
ago, according to accounts. 
came to the Erie is told as follows: 


The late J. Pierpont Morgan and James 
J. Hill were having a conference in an office 
not far from Broad and Wall Streets with 
regard to the affairs of the Erie Railroad. 
The Titan of the West told the financier 
what he thought about Underwood. 

‘*We will send for him,” said Mr. Morgan. 

The general manager of the Baltimore 
& Ohio made a two weeks’ inspection of the 
property of the much-abused Erie and 
then told what ought to be done, how many 
millions ought to be spent in doing it, and 
when prest for further details said that he 
was willing ‘to begin the work of his life— 
for $50,000 a year. His terms were ac- 
cepted by the men in control and the 
regeneration of the ancient railroad began. 

Many ill-savored traditions cling to the 
Erie. The mention of the road conjures 
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/n our estimation O SAID THE Panama-Pacific judges of 





this is the best box Lowney’s Chocolates—the chocolates to 
of chocolates we which they awarded the Medal of Honor. 
have ever offered Lowney’s Medal of Honor box commem- 


our customers. 


orates this event. 

3800 druggists and confectioners thought 
Ouhun this was the best box of chocolates they had 
Le ee ever offered their customers. 3800 of them 

65* 80% #400 displayed this card in their stores. 

Try this Medal of Honor box at $1.00 a 
pound. ‘Taste the delicious orange and pine- 
apple cordials, luscious fruit nugatines, cluster 
nuts, Brazil nuts and nuts glacé. 

When you do, you too will agree with the 
Exposition Judges, 

































“These are the Prize Chocolates’ 


owney’s Chocaiaae 


65¢ 80¢ and Fie 
$129 a pound Ss Pe 





























Of Finest Candy 


Chocolates that cannot be bought at any store in the 
country—30 different, unusual chocolates in a two- 
trayed, pound and a quarter, gold and green, yellow- 
ribboned box. Send a lar bill, your card and 
Her address. One hour after your letter c omes, out 
goes an absolate’y fresh box to Her, with your card 
enclosed. And she'll write you that in all her life 
she never tasted such luscious, mouth-melting 
chocolates! 

Send for > -g Wf flustrated Favor Book, 

i: hint ae Luncheons, Receptions, 


JONAS Hie: 
YSTERS 


Shucked daily as they come 
famous C! 


















from the hecspeaks 

j with their natural salt 
water 

SINGLE GALLON « $1.50 


THREE GALLONS - - 3.75 
. M. ROBINSON & BRO., Dept. 204, Baltimore, Md. 


Salt Mackerel 


CODFISH, FRESH LOBSTER 


RIGHT FROM THE FISHING BOATS TO YOU 




















FAMILIES who are fond of FiSH can be Gould 
DIRECT from GLOUCESTER, MASS., by the 
=. E. Dave COMPANY, ‘with newly caught, 

LE OCEAN FISH, choicer than any inland 
dealer od possibly furnish. 

We sell ONLY TO THE eee | DIRECT 
sending by EXPRESS RIGHT TO YOUR HOME. 
We PREPAY express on all orders east ot Kansas. 
Our fish are pure, appetizing and economical and we 
want YOU to try some, payment subject to your 
approval. 

SALT MACKEREL, fat, meaty, juicy fish, are 
delicious for breakfast. They are freshly packed in 
brine and will not spoil on your hands, 

CODFISH, as we salt it, is white, boneless and 
ready for instant use. It makes a substantial meal, 
a fine change from meat, at a much lower cost. 

eet OBSTER is the best thing known for 
salads. re bal fresh Pe the water, our lobsters 
= al -~ vyiled and packed in PARCHMENT- 

IS. They come to you as the purest 
oe yy = a you can buy and the meat is as 
crisp and natural as if you took it from the shell 
yourself. 

FRIED CLAMS is a relishable, hearty dish, that 
your whole family will enjo No “other avor is just 
like that of clams, whether tried or in a chowder. 

FRESH MACKEREL, astect for frying, SHRIMP 
to cream on toast, C for Newburg or 
deviled, SALMON ready ~ ert SARDIN ES of all 
kinds, TUNNY for salad, NDWICH FILLINGS 
and every good thing row By here or abroad you can 
get direct from us and keep right on your pantry 
shelf for regular or emergency use. 

With every order we send BOOK OF REC- 
IPES for preparing all our products. Write .-* 
for it. Our list tells how each kind of 
fish is put up, with the delivered price, >” 
so you can choose just what ‘aed w” Frank E. 


will enjoy most. Send the Davis Co. 
coupon for it now. a ” 130 Central Wharf 

a Gloucester, Mass. 
FRANK E., Pa Please send me your 
DAVIS CO. Pa latest Fish Price List. 
What y EBSA HE ip. ey Speer 
Mass. Fs ETE EEE CORE ert nT ee eee 


we hist desinasdipn piece sweapne met NE cc: centwrinsinceats 











up visions of stock-jobbing, of manipula- 
tion, of the dank gloom of the Black Friday 
of long ago. The times of the Drews, the 
Goulds, and the Jim Fisks had left the road 
with a record as disereditable as the remains 
of the long piers which sprawl out into 
the Hudson, relics of the days when the 
public was led to believe that the Erie was 
to do great things. When one speaks of 
the Erie one sees with the eye of the mind 
Uncle Danie of lold hastening by ferry-boat 
to the Jersey City shore with seven millions 
in his faded carpet-bag. 

Could any good come out of a railroad 
about which poets have flung the stale 
wreaths of cynical doggerel? The un- 
seemly rimes about commuting on the 
Erie alone, about the wheezy engines, the 
laggard trains, were enough to make a 
stout man quail. Frederick D. Underwood 
attacked the problem with his charac- 
teristic force. 

He recognized that altho as a passenger- 
road the Erie had been somewhat remiss, 
it had wonderful possibilities as a freight- 
line, for it tapped some of the best and 
richest territory of the East. He knocked 
the directors of those days off their feet, 
bowled them over gasping, when he an- 
nounced at one of -the first meetings that 
he was actually going to see to it that real 
money was going to be spent on the Erie. 

We are told that there are various 
accounts in Wall Street circles of that con- 
clave. Such details as painting tool-sheds 
if it could not be avoided and making 
repairs long overdue were being drowsily 
talked over. The account goes on: 

Mr. Underwood picked up a pen and 
wrote rapidly on a sheet of paper. When 
he was asked for his opinion rose 
quickly to his feet. 

“T am surprized, gentlemen,” he - is 
reported to have said, ‘‘that you are 
wasting your time on details which any 


he 


| man under me for $2 a day could pass 


upon. If he could not he would not be 
worth the $2 and I would fire him. 

“You have paid large sums to engineers 
who have reported to you that certain 
things must be done for the future of this 
railroad. I have their recommendations and 
reports here before me. I have examined 
the property thoroughly, and I approve 
every one of these reeommendations. 

*“You have engaged me at a large salary 
to do what I ean to build up this railroad. 
As far as I am concerned this matter will 
soon be settled. This letter which I hold is 
my resignation. I shall leave these papers 
with you and retire. It is up to you either 
to adopt the recommendations of the 
engineers or to accept my resignation.” 

Three minutes after Mr. Underwood left 
he was called back and informed by the 
board that it had unanimously decided to 
accept the report of the engineers and would 
not hear of his resignation. 

Things began to happen then. 

One of the secrets of the continued 
success of Frederick D. Underwood is in 
the fact that he has never got out of touch 
with the mechanical side of the business. 

“F. D.” is a symbol of efficiency to the 
rank and file of the employees, and he does 
not have to be at every man’s elbow to 
enforce his ideas. The question that 
arises in the minds of men of the Erie 
and-comes so often to their lips is, ‘‘ Would 
F. D. like that?. Would he want it done 
that way?’’ Nobody ever thought of 
telling him a ghost story or of inventing 
strange excuses. 

One of the conductors, in explaining to a 
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Holstein Cattle 
in Great Demand 


.) 

The tremendous nation wide demand by dairy men for 
Holstein cattle is prompted in a great “degree by the 
great demand on the part of the consuming public for 
Holstein cows’ milk. The consumers’ demand is in- 
spired by the fact that the most prominent physi- 
cians and food chemists endorse Holstein cows’ 
milk as superior to that of all other breeds, in health 
giving, vitality imparting quality, and freedom from 
the elements of danger to weak digestions commonly 
caused by the large indigestible fat globules found in 
the so called heavy rich milk of ordinary cows. Holstein 
cows’ milk is more nearly like human milk and is best 
adapted for infant feeding and for invalids. Ask your 
milkman for Holstein cows’ milk. If he fails to provide 
it, send us his name, and we will try to aid you. Send 
for our free booklet, “‘The Story of Holstein Milk.” 











Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
F. L. HOUGHTON, Sec’y 
21L American Building, Brattleboro, Vermont 











Allen’s Scrapple 


Famed as the choicest product of the region where they 
know how to make scrapple. Made from an old recipe. 
Grain-fed pork with the proper amount of seasoning. Our 
scrapple is made under ideal conditions, as regards clean- 
liness of methods and surroundings. None but the purest 
ingredients are used. Sold only in parchment packages 
that keep it absolutely clean from our plant to your kitchen. 
Economical, no waste. 6 lbs. for $1.00, by mail, postpaid 
within 600 miles. An additional charge for greater distances. 
CLEMENT E. ALLEN, Inc. Media, Pa. 

Also makers of Allen’s celebrated Sausage and Lard 








It All 
Depens 


on the he poins ! i if you're writing with a Graffco Silver Steel Pen— 
ou fromtr , scratchy, corroded pen poin 
triple si silver plated pens are always smooth and yelvety— 
wonderfa writing! Do not corrode. Se 
Sor sample “oy of tei e€ pay postage and packing. 


GEORGE B. GRAFF Co. 
Graffeo 294 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


























é PSave Half ON BUAXER, 


Enjoy the best, full-score music yet save 
50c to 60c on the dollar, get quicker de- 
livery, and choice of over 2500 selections 
(classic, popular, etc.). Arrangement of 
our rolls celebrated. Materials of highest 
quality. 
100-Page Catalog FREE 
Shows howto get trulydesirable(88- note) 
player music at genuine bargain prices. 
S. C. CONSUMERS SUPPLY CO. 
Station H, Buffalo, N.Y- 


















Sausage 
From an Old 
Southern Recipe 


sausage made from the choicest 
ee of tender, Virginia yearling rkers, 

asoned with home-grown herbs and spices. 
Care and skill in the manufacturing make It best in 
taste and quality—all ingredients are fresh and 
pure as the country air. 

In link or tray form in 1-Ib. parchment-wra; 
packages. Shipped in 5, 10, 20 or 50-lb. boxes. 
sixty cents for a2-lb. trial package. 

Also delicious Forest Home Virginia Hams,Graham 

jour,Scrapple,etc. Send for bookletand price lists, 


FOREST HOME FARM 
Box No. 11 Purcellville, Va. 


Genuine coun’ 
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layman why an engine had stalled, said it 
was largely due to the fireman’s having 
neglected to take a rake with him and his 
inability to get one. 

‘‘He would never have told me that,” 
observed the president of the Erie. ‘‘He 


‘passed three yard engines, from any one 


of which he could have got a rake if he 
wanted one. He knows that, and he knows 
that I know it.” 

One train on which the president was 
traveling broke down near a little way 
station. Mr. Underwood, with his char- 
acteristic faculty of being on the job, left 
the coach and went forward, where he 
found the engineer busy in the depths of 
the locomotive, lying on his back in the 
attitude of a distrest automobilist. 

‘‘Why don’t you do thus and so?” asked 
the head of the Erie. 

“See here,’ roared the red-faced en- 
gineer, taking a firmer grip on his monkey- 
wrench, ‘‘I’m paid to get trains in on time 
on the Erie, not to answer fool questions.” 

It is recorded that the engine-driver 
did not lose anything by his remark, 
and also that he and ‘‘F. D.,’”’ whom he 
then recognized, went to work without any 
ill feeling on either side and patched up the 
locomotive, and the president, whose clothes 
were the worse for the experience, rode 
in the cab. 


WHERE O. HENRY’S TALENT 
SPROUTED 


Penge readers usually remember 
O. Henry as having originally been 
an obscure newspaper editor in the South- 
west; few know that his talent as a story- 
writer first came to the fore when he was 
serving a term in prison. Unlike Raleigh, 
St. Paul, Bunyan, and others, -who wrote 
some of their greatest works while incar- 
cerated, the chief short-story writer that 
this country has produced only began to 
write within walls, and did not produce 
his best tales until some time after he had 
been released. However, it was when he 
was serving time in the State Penitentiary 
at, Columbus, Ohio, that he found some of 
the types that he used afterward in well- 
known sketches. The astounding fact that 
O. Henry was an ex-convict (and that 
reminds us instantly of his deep sympathy 
with the crook who had just taken a bride, 
in one of his tales) was brought forth 
recently in the New York Times, which 
further states that there had always been 
rumors that the writer had suffered at 
some time for violation of the law. His 
friends had tried to kill such rumors, but 
recently concluding that the facts of the 
cease shed small discredit on O. Henry, 
his publishers, Doubleday, Page & Co., de- 
cided to include the story of his imprison- 
ment in his biography, soon forthcoming. 
The Times remarks concerning this hidden 
chapter of the great author’s life: 


The late William Sydney Porter, known 
by the pen-name of O. Henry as the 
greatest short-story writer of his genera- 
tion, served three years and three months 
in the State Penitentiary at Columbus, 


Ohio, for embezzlement. This surprizing 











YouTakeNoRisk 


This Razor is 

GUARANTEED FOR LIFE 

This Shumate “Barber” razor is so good that we dare guarantee it to you 

for life. Here's the reason—the blade is made from Tungsten Alloy Steel, which takes a keener 

edge than any ordinary stecl can—and it holds it. You can use it for years without honing. The 
secret of this wonderful steel is ours alone, and we guard it jealously, 

Here’s our unqualified gucrantee: Buy a Shumate “Barber” razor and use it—not once, but as lon 
as you like. If you say after an exacting trial that you don’t like it, we'll exchange it without a word. 
Seat postpaid, BOO ocd ratpon cave wil be included with your runt 
State whether you want light, medium or heavy blade. Heavy blade for very strong beards. 


Eetcbiched 1508 Shumate Razor Co., 704 Locust St., St. Louis, U.S.A. 
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On the well appointed table— 


Cresca Olive Oil in the decanter bottle has a 
distinctively fitting place. It shows the same 
skillful selection as made by our distant cous- 
ins of discriminating palate on the Continent. 
Quality Grocers sell Cresca; write us if yours doesn't. 
Our book for epicures contains a collection of 
recipes for out of the ordinary dishes — sent 
for a 2c stamp. 
CRESCA COMPANY 

370 Greenwich Street New York 
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A sparkling table water 
that contains fifteen grains 
of lithia salts to the gallon. 


Sold everywhere in splits, 
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Don’t accept ordinary waters. 
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A Great Industry | 
and The Royal Typewriter 


| attomapacag A developed the American Radiator Company 
into one of the largest of the huge manufacturing organ- 


izatio: f today. ° 
zations of today. Typewriters 


Efficiency led it to select for its correspondence and recording — 
ROYAL STANDARD TYPEWRITERS 


Successful business everywhere is turning to the Royal because 
its life is longer; its printing more perfect; its work more 
adaptable; its touch lighter and snappier. 

The Royal minimizes repairs and eliminates the trade-out 
bother by standing the strain indefinitely. 

To convince yourself write or phone the nearest Royal 
Agency for a demonstration. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER BUILDING 364 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
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fact has just come to light six years after 
his death. He was charged with having 
embezzled $554.48 on October 10, 1894, 
$299.60 on November 12, 1894, and 
$299.60 on November 12, 1895. He was 
found guilty on February 17, 1898, and 
sentenced on March 25 of that year to five 
years’ amprinommnens. He entered the peni- 
tentiary on April 25, 1898, and came out 
on July 24, 1901, his term of confinement 
having been reduced from five years to 
three years and three months on account 
of good behavior. 

On January 21, 1891, O. Henry, or as 
he was then ealled, William Sydney Por- 
ter, became paying- and receiving - teller 
of the First National Bank of Austin, 
Texas. He had written aneedotes and 
jokes for the papers, but was not at that 
time known as an author. It appears that 
the bank was carelessly managed. The 
patrons used to enter, go behind the 
counter, take out one hundred or two hun- 
dred dollars and say a week later, ‘‘ Porter, 
[ took out $200 last week. See if I left a 
memorandum of it. I meant to.” The af- 
fairs of the bank were managed so loosely 
that Porter’s predecessor was driven to 
retirement and his successor to attempted 
suicide. 

According to the record, O. Henry 
resigned from the bank in December, 1894 
—which is nearly a year before the date 
of the third of the misappropriations with 
which he was charged. Leaving Austin, 
he went first to San Antonio, where he 
edited a humorous weekly which was 
called The Rolling Sione, and later to 
Houston, Texas, where he joined the staff 
of The Daily Post, conducting a column of 
verses and paragraphs. 

When he left Houston, never to return, 
he left because he had been summoned to 
go immediately to Austin and stand trial 
for alleged embezzlement of funds from 
the First National Bank of that city. 
His biographers believe that had he gone 
to Austin, he would have been acquitted. 
He protested his innocence to the end, 
and many of his fellow townsmen believed 
him. But. he did not go to Austin.. When 
his train reached Hempstead, about a third 
of the way to Austin, O. Henry left it 
and took the last train to New Orleans. 

After a brief stay in New Orleans, he 
took a fruit-steamer for the Honduran 
coast, arriving at Puerto Cortez or Criva 
or Trujillo. 
met another fugitive from the law, Al 
Jennings, now a citizen prominent in 
public affairs, but at that time a fugitive 
from law, whose gang of train-robbers ter- 
rorized the Southwest. 

O. Henry joined Al Jennings and his 
brother, and with them circled the entire 
coast of South America. When the money 
gave out, the Jennings brothers decided to 
go back to Texas and rob a German tra- 
ding store and a bank, and asked O. Henry 
to join them, but he refused. 

In 1887, O. Henry had married Miss 
Athol Estes, and she was now living with 
their daughter in Austin. He corresponded 
with her through Mr. Louis Kreisele, and 
in February of 1897 he learned that she 
was dangerously ill. At once he started 
for Austin, determined to give himself up 
and take whatever punishment the courts 
had in store for him. According to the 
trial record, he arrived in Austin on 
February 5, 1897. His bondsmen were not 
assessed, but the amount of the bond 
was doubled, and O. Henry went free 





until the next, meeting of the Federal 
Court. 

His wife died on July 25, 1897. In Febru- 
ary of the following year his case came 
to trial. Apparently the error in the in- 
dictment by which he was charged with 
having embezzled $299.60 on November 12, 
1895, whereas at that time he was living 
in Houston, having resigned his position 
in the Austin bank in December, 1894, 
went unnoticed. The foreman of the 
Grand Jury and the foreman of the trial 
jury are reported to have said afterward 
that they regretted they had voted to 
convict him. 


He entered the prison, according to 
record, on April 25, 1898, and was im- 
mediately set to work as a drug clerk— 
as that was the position he had filled in 
his earlier days before he became a bank 
clerk. He proved very in this 
capacity and his easy - going, 
temperament won him many sincere and 
close friends among the other convicts. 
In addition to making the days pass more 
smoothly, this also brought to his com- 
mand much material he would otherwise 
have missed, and we learn that the larger 
part of the material used in his book, ‘‘The 
Gentle Grafter,” 
this time. We are furthermore told: 


useful 
pleasant 


was acquired by him at 


It was in the penitentiary that he found 
the original of Jimmie Valentine, the 
hero of the famous story ‘‘A Retrieve 
Reformation,” and later of the play 
‘** Alias Jimmy Valentine.’”’” He was Jimmie 
Connors, day drug clerk in the prison 
hospital where O. Henry worked as night 
drug clerk. He was a notorious safe- 
blower, and spent hours telling O. Henry 
of his experiences. 

O. Henry did his first serious literary 
work in the penitentiary. From there he 
sent out many short stories to the mag- 
azines, or rather to a friend in New Or- 
leans, who forwarded them to the editors. 
He had only two stories rejected while he 
was in prison, and out of the first eight 
stories that he sent to Ainslee’s Magazine, 
seven were immediately accepted. 

During his imprisonment ,he jotted 
down in a small note-book the names of 


¥ | his stories and of the magazines to which 
On the wharf at Trujillo he 


he sent them. This note-book is still in 
existence, and shows that some of his 
best-known stories belong to that period. 
They are “An Afternoon Miracle,” 
‘*“Money Maze,” ‘‘No Story,” “‘A Fog in 
Santone,”’ “‘ A Black Jack Bargainer,”’ ‘‘The 
Enchanted Kiss,’’ ‘‘ Hygeia at the Solito,’”’ 
“Rouge et Noir,’ “‘The Duplicity of 
Hargraves,” and ‘‘ The Marionettes.” Pro- 
fessor Smith, of the University of Virginia, 
who recently lectured on the author’s life, 
said that O. Henry turned a stumbling- 
block into a stepping-stone, that it was 
through his prison experience that he passed 
from journalism to literature. 

On the day of his liberation from prison, 
July 24, 1901, O. Henry went to Pittsburg 
to live with his daughter and his wife’s 
parents. He took up his quarters in the 
Iron Front Hotel, which his father-in-law 
managed, and henceforth he sent his 
stories direct to the editors, instead of by 
way of his friend in New Orleans. Three 
stories signed Sydney Porter appeared in 
Everybody's Magazine in 1902, and to other 
stories he signed the name Oliver Henry, 8S. 
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It’s Your Underwear, 

”? 

old man! 
“You wear a cotton suit because wool itches 
indoors—but you’re cold outdoors. 
“And when you perspire, it feels sticky and 
clammy. That’show youcatch cold so easily! 
“Now if you'll wear 


Duofold 


Health Underwear 


you’ll be plenty warm enough outside and per- 
fectly comfortable even in overheated rooms.” 
Duofold has a thin outer layer of wool inter- 
knit to a thin inner layer of soft, soothing 
cotton—and an air space between. 

No wool touches the skin. It cannot itch— 
yet keeps you warm and protected. 

The wool absorbs moisture from the cotton 
and keeps your body and the garment dry. 
And the air space between provides health- 
ful ventilation to the pores of the skin. 

The two thin layers combined are compara- 
tively light weight. 

Duofold is patented—nothing else like it. Just try it. 

Get a couple of suits and see for yourself what remark- 


able advantages it offers. If your dealer hasn’t it, he 
can get it—or write us. 


Send for 
Sample of Fabric 
and Description 


Duofold 
Health 
Underwear 
Co. 


22 Elizabeth Street 
Mohawk, N. Y. 
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Ww HITAKER. ‘GLESSNER COMPANY 
Dept. D, Portsmouth, Ohio 















They stay white and round 


DUNLOP 


GOLF BALLS 


7OU golfers who play on sand greens rd 

in the South and West in winter will 
be delighted with Dunlops. They hold 2 °e 
their paint—they stay clean and white 
and do not lose their spherical snaps 
on the hardest service. A trial will 
prove Dunlop’s superiority. 

Your = pao can 
pply Dunlop: 


$9.00 op dos. 75¢ “a 


THE DUNLOP RUBBER CO., LTD. 
Birmingham, England. 
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BICYCL 


THE OFFICIAL RULES 
of CARD GAMES 


Your Bigrelos Six" 


At the club, on the train, in the home, wherever 
men seek recreation from business cares in a 
g friendly game of cards, Bicycle Cards have the 
call. For a’man to think of cards is for him to 
think of ‘‘Bicycles.”” When he asks for a deck 


PLAYING 
CARDS 


—ALL-WAYS GOOD— 


All the qualities of a playing card that help make card-playing a 
pleasure are Bicycle qualities. Bicycle Cards have the feel, the 
finish and, above all, the all-round excellence of manufacture that 
makes them as good on the last deal of an evening’s play as on 
the first. For general, every day, any day use, more satisfactory 
cards cannot be made or bought, yet the regular price of Bicycles 
is veryreasonable. Ivory or Air Cushion Finish. Club Indexes. 


Sold everywhere. 
Send for “The Official Rules of 
Card Games” offered below 


” - — 
‘ 
e fk uses 


NEW REVISED EDITION 


NOW READY 


Even though you have a former edition of this book 





Contains the latest authoritative rules of over 300 card 
games. Teaches you all the new games. Answers every 
disputed point. If you play cards or want to play cards 
you should have this book. 250 pages. Substantially bound. 


THE U. S. PLAYING CARD COMPANY 


you should send for one of these revised copies because 
of the many recent changes in the rules of the most 


popular games. Mailed postpaid for 15 centsinstamps, 


Dept.D-1, CINCINNATI, U.S.A. or TORONTO, CAN, 


Cards t that Help 
You Entertain 


When successful hostesses give a progressive 
card party, they are careful to provide cards 
that are more than a mere means for taking 
and losing tricks. They make every deck a 
distinct feature of the occasion by using a 


variety of the newest designs in 


CONGRESS ‘ 


—THE DECK BEAUTIFUL— 


Congress Cards are works of art. 


Their backs are reproductions in 


full color and gold of the latest high class paintings. They have gold 
edges. They are made in the regular size and in the dainty Fre snch 
size. They are superbly finished in Air Cushion style. They come 
in special telescoped boxes. Money cannot produce a more beauti- 
ful card, yet Congress Cards sell regularly at a price within the means 
of all. Ask your dealer to show you the newest backs. 


Send for “The Official Rules of Card Games”’ offered above. 
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H. Peters, James L. Bliss, T. B. Dowd, and 
Howard Clark. But the pen-name O. Henry, 
which he adopted while a prisoner in Colum- 
bus, he kept to the time of his death, and it 
is by this name, assumed within the walls of 
a prison, that he is known in the annals of 
the world’s literature. 


BATTLING IN THE ROUMANIAN 
MOUNTAINS 


HEN the German forees with their 

Austrian allies succeeded in turning 
the tide of the Roumanians invading 
Transylvania, there began what has been 
called the most beautiful battle of the 
war. It is not that it had any moral 
beauty, but that the physical aspects of 
the fighting would have appealed sufficient- 
ly to any painter to produce the greatest 
war-pictures ever known. The retreating 
army of Roumanians is seen withdrawing 
into the mountain passes, a long moving 
mass of gray, amid the blaze of scarlet 
and russet of autumn foliage. In the 
New York Times Cyril Brown who was 
with the German army describes the 
beginning of the Teuton advance on these 
colorful mountain gorges, remarking: 


The first stage of the invasion of Rou- 
mania—the continuous running fight for 
the passes of the Transylvania Alps, is no 
less fascinating as a moving-picture novelty 
than for its thought-provoking sugges- 
tiveness and larger significances. 

Quite apart from military morale, it 
was certainly worth coming a thousand 
miles from Berlin to watch the heavy 
German artillery patiently blasting away 
into the heart of Roumania and to witness 
how the Hungarians stormed the high 
Susaiul mountain, commanding the Pre- 
deal Pass in the record time of twenty-four 
minutes. 

I had motored early in the morning 
from General von Falkenhayn’s head- 
quarters, passing the commander-in-chief, 
himself out horseback-riding, with his in- 
scrutable “Mona Lisa’’ smile and looking 
as if he had not a worry in the world. 

A fast run from Kronstadt or Brasso, 
the pearl in the crown of Transylvania, 
freed only a week ago from the grip of 
the Roumanian invader, brought me to 
the formidable and seemingly insuper- 
able rock barrier of the Transylvanian 
Alps and the mouth of the strategically 
vital Predeal Pass, where I was caught 
in the swirls and eddies of unaccustomed 
mountain warfare. 

Toward Roumania day and night a 
mighty torrent of Teutons is pouring 
concentrically over the Transylvanian 
plain between these two high mountains 
into the pass gorge—a stream so great 
of volume and strong of current that it 
runs smoothly and steadily up-hill—col- 
umns of plodding, dust-covered infantry; 
columns of novel-mounted cavalry, but 
chiefly long columns of powerful artillery 
and still longer of ammunition, all pressing 
joyously, enthusiastically onward and into 
Roumania. 

Here is none of the  nerve-racking 
tenseness of the Somme, where the Ger- 
mans are outweighed and outnumbered, 
but not outgamed; none of that Somme 
teeth-gritting, desperate determination to 
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We Don’t Have to Touch It, My Dear— 
The TNA Checks Are Ample 


They wereample. As regularly as the month rolled around, the Attna 
check arrived—not only while he was in bed—but-until he was ready 
to go to work. All he had to start with was a cold—but the results of 
that cold would have drained the bank account dry if he hadn’t been 
far-sighted when he was well. Every man is sick sometime. Heart 
disease and Bri ight’ s disease and rheumatism and pneumonia and colds 
and indigestion and nervous prostration—one or more of them gets every man some- 
time. They give but little warning. Act now—protect your bank account — 


AETNA-IZE © 


Send this coupon and find out about the tna killed in an accident, or lose two limbs, or both 
Disability Policy. It brings you— eyes, we will pay from $5,000 to $15,000. Half 

$25 a week up to 52 weeks while you are ill. $25a as much for loss of one hand, foot or eye. 
week for 100 weeks — nearly two years—if you lose hen your serious illness comes, and ? 
the sight of both eyes by disease, or the use of both you have to quit work, you will be too a » ( 
hands or feet or one hand and one foot by paralysis. late. Now is the time tomake your- 4, a 
Also payment of hospital charges or for a surgical self safe —now while you are F us aos 





operation. well. Let A°tna work for you 4 eet! ee 
$50 a week as long as you are disabled by a rail- when you can’t work for y Pe ee 

way, steamship or burning building accident, $25 a yourself, eh ie ee 

week if disabled by an ordinary accident. If you are Send the coupon now. o a ee hace » 
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ETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY (ff 


oe % <9" oY 
Drawer 1341 HARTFORD, CONN. fA oo SSLE 
The largest company in the world writing Life, Accident,Health gf Sari WS 
and Liability Insurance. ‘ o ee e « Cys eae 
Agency opportunities for all Casualty and Bonding lines i’. oe” Ro ue SEES 
An tna agent has a national advertising v4 r <e re epee Of > 
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factory 

which pro- 

duces over 8000 
razors a day. 





Send Today for a GENCO Razor }¥ 
You’ll be one of the more than a million sat- ; 


tui toOrder  isfied GENCO shavers who enjoy the clean, 
W@W Sendusyourname, smooth, easy shave you may have longed for. 


YE address and price of Every GENCO Razor is hand-forged, hand- 

razor you nee at 32 ground,scientifically hardened and tempered in 

See er wiry our factory. When you receive your GENCO 

‘and your skin tender, better send $3, Razor remember that your GENCO like all 
for the heavier, extra-full concave Genco. others must make good or we will. 


Dealers Note: — We have an interesting proposition for you. Write us. 
GENEVA CUTLERY COMPANY, 32 Gates Avenue, Geneva, N. Y. 
Largest Exclusive Makers of High Grade Razors in the World 
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SMITH BROTHERS 


S.B. COUGH DROPS 


Absolutely Pure. Just enough charcoal to sweeten the stomach 





AINCOATS and rubbers, storm shoes and ‘brellas 
guard the body ‘gainst rain and dampness. 


But when you breathe—! Chill, damp air goes 
straight to your voice-box and settles there. Smith 
Brothers’ Cough Drops have been the storm-clothes- 
of-the-throat for three generations. An occasional 
Drop keeps coughs aa colds away. Always put 

one in your mouth at bedtime; it will loosen the 


}- ta 
SMITH BROTHERS of Poughkeepsie 
Makers of S. B. Chewing Gum and Lasses Kisses (OnE 
Your Grandpa Knows Us ICKEL 
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hold out, to sell every foot of ground 
dearly; none of that back-to-the-wall 
fighting and that realization of standing at 
bay against almost hopeless odds, against 
the armed flower of the manhood of France 
and England. Here on the Roumanian 
front are the flush of real victory, the 
spiritual and military exaltation of suc- 
cessful forward motion, the buoyant 
realization that you are falling upon a 
weaker enemy, that you outnumber him in 
men and outweigh him in artillery and in 
ammunition, that as a veteran of two 
years of fighting on many fronts you are 
outboxing the inexperienced Roumanian 
novice, and lastly the exuberance of 
invasion, of marching into the enemy’s 
country—the real joy of battle. 

This was the war-psychology of the 
Teuton legions through whom my staff 
limousine crawled to the Roumanian 
border—worth noting because the spirit of 
the troops is a never-failing index to the 
character of the fighting. And _ these 
tramping Teutons bound toward Roumania 
were in the highest spirits I have seen 
in many months, full of fight, good- 
naturedly laughing, chaffing, singing to- 
gether, happy as schoolboys on a vacation, 
glad to be released from the long con- 
finement of trench-warfare, glad once more 
to be engaged in wide-open swift fight- 
ing and maneuvering as they marched, or 
thought they were marching, on to Bucha- 
rest, ninety miles away. 

Nothing will give you a livelier notion 
of the quaint novelty. of the fighting 
here than the fact that I was able to 
motor with impunity and perfect safety 
right on to the actual battle-field. Well 
into Predeal Pass we ran through massed 
German artillery, the first intimation | 
had that we were anywhere near the front, 
and as the long German guns began tuning 
up over my head I asked, not uninter- 
estedly, if we were within range of the 
Roumanian artillery. ‘Jawoll,’ said 
Falkenhayn’s staff officer who accompanied 
me. The instinct of  self-preservation 
prompted the query whether the Roumania 
artillery observers could see us in this 
deep strait. ‘‘The Roumanians still hold 
that mountain ahead of us,’”’ he replied, 
pointing out dominating Susaiul, about 
four miles away. 





The German artillery, continues the 


account, was stretched in a 
row across the entire chaussée, and svery 
gun-muzzle was pointed directly at Mount 
Susaiul, for all the world, says Mr. Brown, 
like taunting fingers. There were hundreds 
of guns, massed in clusters, and all in 
readiness for the 
mountain held by the Roumanians. Then, 


the and 


bombardment of 


at last, intermission was over 





continuous | 


the 


the curtain rose on the next great act of the | 


battle for the mountain passes. We read: 

Three-quarters of the way up the hill 
I stood at a pine-treetop artillery obser- 
vation-post, where the fire of a heavy 
German mortar battery was being guided 
and which afforded a wonderful mountain- 
battle panorama, typical of all this fighting 
up and down the line for the passes into 
Roumania. All about me, as far as the eye 


ad . 
could see, were noble mountain peaks, 


some dark with a crown of pines, others 
with bald chalk-heads, their slopes clothed 
with dense reaches of the fall foliage of 
oaks, beeches, and birches—violet, yel- 





|.lows, browns, and the dark-green- velvet 


of evergreens. I have seen no other battle 
with such a lovely setting. 

Far below, at my feet, Predeal Pass 
proper skirted Hill 1070, then debouching 
into a very wide, densely wooded valley 
for several miles until the mountains 
again closed in, the pass narrowing un- 


eomfortably for an invading army at its 


highest point. 

Five kilometers in an air-line before 
me lies the airily perched town of Predeal, 
just over the Roumanian border, guarding 
and blocking the narrow pass outlet into 
Roumania. Between me and Predeal lies 
the serpentine, coiling double-track trunk 
line to Bucharest. Climbing gently but 
steadily up-grade, it lies theoretically under 
easy artillery-fire of both sides till it dives 
into the first Predeal tunnel, a very long 
tunnel, fortunately for the Germans who 
hold it firmly and undamaged in their hands. 
Reappearing from the tunnel the railroad 
makes a long, narrow, hairpin curve 
across the widest part of the pass valley, 
and is fiartly lost to view in dense under- 
brush and woods till, mounting sharply, it 
reaches Predeal town, where a second 
vital tunnel is still in Roumanian hands. 

This railroad through Predeal Pass, with 
its accompanying magnificent winding 
chaussée, is the real bone of contention 
between the Germans and Roumanians, 
affording as it does fine and unique traffic 
facilities for rolling German corps ad 
libitum from the East or West front to 
Roumania via Budapest and Kronstadt. 

The advance guard of Falkenhayn’s 
center is made up of Hungarian honveds, 
veteran Bavarians, and Prussian Grena- 
diers, a tough combination to be tackled. 


More ominous for the Roumanians trying | 
to stem the gray avalanche rolling down | 


upon them is the fact that other of Falken- 
hayn’s veterans can be heard already 
fighting actually on Roumanian soil to 
right and left, mostly left, of Predeal, on 


and around those theoretically inexpunge- | 
| American home where education and culture are truly esteemed, 


able mountains. One Hungarian infantry 
division, sturdy peasants of the deep 
Hungarian plain, who nevertheless have 
learned to climb like mountain-goats, have 
worked their way since dawn this morn- 
ing on a broad front over wooded moun- 
tain crests, through wooded ravines and 
valleys and skirting high wooded slopes, 
until they now lie before on both flanks 
and partly in the rear, as a gentle sur- 
prize for the Roumanians, ready to storm 
the most conspicuous feature of this 
mountain - battle landscape, dominating 
Susaiul Mountain. The German artillery 
is already at work. 

Susaiul, 5,000 feet high, outtopping its 
neighbors, is six or seven kilometers ahead 
of me, through the clear mountain air 
seeming much closer. Through field- 
glasses I can count the trees and bushes and 
men on its sparse crest. It is a long, hog- 
back mountain, with a main peak and a 
minor one connected by a saddle. Falken- 
hayn’s strategy extends from the three 
nations’ corner in the north, where Russia, 
Roumania, and Bukowina meet, to the 
Danube, and this is only one of the three 
main passes in Falkenhayn’s center. 

It is valuable to bear this fact in mind 
when we consider that the Teutons forced 
the Roumanians from Kronstadt to Predeal, 
sixteen miles, in a week’s time. The 
question only remains, according to the 
correspondent’s statement, whether Russia 
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Many Young 
Persons Have 
Painful Gums 


It is not uncom- 
mon for persons 
of 30, 20, or even 
15 years of age, 
to suffer from in- 
flamed or reced- 
ing gums. These 
are a sign of ap- 
proachingRiggs’ 
Disease or Pyor- 
thea, and lead to 
loosening of the 


teeth and painful 
oral conditions. 
After 40, four out 
of every five even- 
tually have Pyor- 


thea. Ifyourgums 
are at all sensitive, 
CONSULT YOUR 
DENTIST, as his 
treatment is indispen- 
sable. He will prob- 
ably recommend 
Forhan’s Pyorthea 
Preparation also. As 
@ preventive, it positive- 
ly wards of 'yorthea 
and keeps the gums firm 
and healthy. Use daily, 
like a dentifrice—most 
agreeable to the taste. 
Large tube (as illus- 
trated), 50c. If your 
druggist hasn't it, send 
us his name with 10c 
in stamps and we will 
send 5 trial tubes 
(enough for your 
family and friends). 
Forhan Company, 
23 Elm Street, 
New York. 




































THE STANDARD DICTIONARY is needed in every 





Vote for Rythmodik 


Let your piano ring to the swing of a 
military march by Schubert or Sousa— 
played with all the fire and technique 
of the master pianist—recorded on 


RY HMODI 


RECORD MUSIC ROLLS 


Rythmodik records are the utmost in 
accurate reproduction of the phrasing 
of the pianist. 

Only fine pianists make Rythmodiks. 
Godowsky, Greig, Bauer, Brockway, Ad- 
ler, Volavy—names to conjure with. 
Back of their names stands ability. And 
back of their touch, their living singing 
tone, is the Rythmodik, recording all 
for your piano. 

Listen to a Rythmodik selection at any 
music dealer’s,—and be convinced. 
Write for complete catalogue and 
monthly bulletin of new records, 


AMERICAN PIANO COMPANY 
487 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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GROWING OLD 
GRACEFULLY 


The key to health in old age is the prevention of 
bowel disorder. 


Constipation, which becomes more and more chronic 
with advancing years, frequently makes the burden 
of old age seem heavy indeed. Yet in most cases 
constipation can be entirely prevented by a little 
care in the matter of diet and by supplying in Nujol 
an efficient substitute for the mucus which exhausted 
nature no longer provides. 


Nujol is not a bowel stimulant, It acts as an inter- 
nal lubricant, softening the contents of the intestines 
and so promoting normal evacuations. Your druggist 
has Nujol. Avoid substitutes. Nujol is sold only in 
pint bottles bearing the Nujol trademark, 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(New Jersey) 
Bayonne New Jersey 





' Send for booklet, “THE RATIONAL TREATMENT OF CONSTIPATION.” Write your name ' 
H and address plainly below. Dept. 66 i 
t__Name thi vaiitentihlidinatiiaalilipl AGGrens.....cc0- aanancecccococsace=! (aa. ee ' 
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Majestic| 
Coal Chute | 


Keeps the coal man from marring the sides of your home, S 
protects your walk, flowers, lawn and shrubs. A glass 
door serves as a window, giving splendid light to the 
basement. It locks from the inside and is burglar-proof. 
It is extra durable, has a heavy steel body—semu-steel 
door frame and boiler plate hopper. Every home should 
have one. 

* ibing the Majestic CoalChute 
Write for Free Book Pea slit? ‘Majestic Specraleiee: 
Garbage Receivers, Milk and Package Receivers, all-metal Base- 
ment Windows, Rubbish Burners, Street and Park Refuse Cans, 
Metal Plant Bozes, Pipe and Pipeless Warm Air Furnaces, etc. 


The Majestic Co., 614 Erie St., Huntington, Ind. 
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ean come to the rescue against Falken- 
hayn’s center, before the winter sets in, 
with storms and snow which would favor 
the Roumanians anyway. This and other 
things were in Mr. Brown’s thoughts as 
he sat down, in an orchestra seat, as it 
were, to watch the ensuing battle. He 
continues: 


By noon the preliminary tuning-up of 
the German artillery was completed. 
Battery after battery now went into 
action behind, before, and on both sides 
of me, through which I had motored, and 
others unseen in adjoining valleys, until 
hundreds of long cannon and heavy mortars 
and mountain guns were firing. 

The long roll of guns firing in unison 
was as a thousand thunderstorms breaking 
among the noble Transylvanian Alps, and 
you experienced a strange sense of unreality. 
It should have been pitch dark. The 
blue sky and the bright, cold autumn 
mountain sunlight playing over the rain- 
bow-tinted turning foliage seemed hope- 
lessly paradoxical. 

It was hard to believe that you were 
listening to a man-made tone poem and 
not to a cataclysm of nature. You had 
a feeling that the air was being torn to 
shreds by flying shells and that all life in 
that lovely Predeal Pass must suffocate. 
As the rolling German salvos reached the 
climax to the pitch of intensity that 
deafened even the overworked echoes, the 
thin mountain air vibrated, and the very 
granite on which you were based seemed 
to quiver. 


During this fighting an _ interesting 
diversion occurred, which shows that a little 
bluff helps in all battles. Mr. Brown writes: 


The telephone of artillery beobachtung- 
stand rang and the young lieutenant of 
heavy artillery who answered. the call 
looked particularly happy. He told me he 
had just received orders from higher-up 
to shoot at Predeal and the Roumanian 
field fortifications before it with his heavy 
battery. I stood beside him as he guided 
the fire of the guns with his eyes glued 
to a powerful scissors telescope and a 
telephone instrument to his mouth and 
ear. When the thick black smoke of the 
first big shell cleared away an entire house 
in Predeal had vanished completely as 
if it were the disappearing trick of a 
conjurer. The mortar battery picked off 
half a dozen houses in quick succession 
with perfect precision born of long team- 
work practise. There were few wasted 
shells that went wide. 

There was something of amazement at 
watching this quiet boy of twenty tele- 
phoning orders like a business man at his 
desk—the angle of elevation and direction 
correction of fire in meters—that reduced 
business blocks and dwellings to vacant lots 
and choice building sites, while his stenog- 
rapher and secretary, a bearded Landsturm 
artillerist, sat on the ground beside him 
with a book as big as a family Bible on his 
lap, laboriously inscribing the time and 
other details of each shot fired, including 
the net result, as observed through the 
telescope by the young officer. That such 
elaborate minutes should be kept of the 
proceedings of an artillery-fire control 
post during a battle seemed absurdly 
typical of German thoroughness till you 
reflected that each of these shells cost a 
round thousand dollars, and that this youth 
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A Great Loss and a Greater Gain 


This business has rounded out twenty-two 
months of existence by distributing to owners 
more than one hundred thousand cars. 


Price-concessions on this car are rarely asked, 
and never given with Dodge Brothers consent 
or to their knowledge. 


You can therefore figure accurately the 
amount invested by the public in Dodge 
Brothers cars, by multiplying the output by 
the retail selling price. 


One hundred thousand cars at $785 per car 
means a sales-total in less than two years’ 
time of $78,500,000—or, with freight-cost 
added, considerably more than $80,000,000. 


. There have been no bursts of speed in the 


upbuilding of this great business. 


At no time has there been even an attempt 
at stimulation of sales or of production. 


Never for a single day has production been 
speeded up for the sake of attaining a total. 


On the contrary, it has been held down every 
day within the limits of close, careful, con- 


scientious manufacturing. 
. 


Both production and sales have been stable, 
steady and spontaneous—scrupulous care in 
the one, producing huge volume in the other. 


At this moment, as at every other period, 
although producing a large volume every day, 
Dodge Brothers are “losing business” by 


their policy of keeping production within the 
bounds of continuous betterment. 


In that sense they have doubtless suffered a 
great loss’ in the past and will endure a great 
loss in the future. 


But over against this great loss is an infinitely 
greater gain. 


The people of the United States have implicit 
faith in the integrity of Dodge Brothers 
manufacturing methods. 


One hundred thousand owners—or rather, 
one hundred thousand families—are of one 
mind concerning the car and the men who 
make it. 


This business and its product are blessed 
with a friendship probably without parallel 
in the history of Americar. manufacturing. 


Fresh from the factory, or sold at second- 
hand, from one end of the nation to the other, 
the car has special value and a special repu- 
tation, because of the name it bears. 


Because of the name it bears, you may be 
sure that. the principle behind the car will 
never be changed a hair’s breadth. 


Dodge Brothers have only one idea in the 
upbuilding of their business. 


That idea is to build so soundly and ¢<o well 
that the good will which they have won will 
grow and endure forever. 
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The gasoline consumption is unusually low. 
The tire mileage is unusually high. 


Donce BROTHERS, DETROIT 


The price of the Winter Touring Car or Roadster, 








The price of the Touring Car or Roadster, complete, 
is $785 (f. o. b. Detroit) 


Canadian price $1100 (add freight from Detroit) 


complete, including regular mohair top, is 
$950 (f. o. b. Detroit) 


Canadian price $1335 (add freight from Detroit) 
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st DIAMONDS = 


FROM JASON WEILER & SON, 
Boston, Mass., one of America’s 
leading diamond importers 
For over 40 years the house of Jason Weiler & 
Son of Boston has been one of the leading diamond 
importing concerns in America selling to jewelers. 
However, a large business is done direct by mail 
with customers at importing prices! Here are 
several diamond offers—direct to you by mail 
—which clearly demonstrate our position to name 
prices on diamonds that should surely interest any 
present or prospective diamond purchaser: 





1 carat, $95.00 





This genuine ox 
mond is of fine brilliancy and 
perfectly cut. Mounted in 
Tiff: style, 14k. solid gold 
Money refunded if 
ran duplicate it 






4 carats, $680.00 
This4carat genuine diamond of 
great brilliancy, perfectly cut 


14k, solid gold setting. Money 
refunded if your jeweler can 


duplicate it for less 

than $800./Our price $680 
A few weights and prices 
of other diamond rings:— 








™% carat . . $ 19.00 
ss carat . . 32.00 
% carat .. 43.00 
1’: carats . 139.00 
2 carats 189.00 
Ladies’ Diamond Ring, $205 |3 carats . 512.00 


This ring is made of all plati- 
num, richlycarved and pierced 
in the new lace work effect. 
Set with perfectly cut, blue- 
white diamond. 


Money refunded” if these 
diamonds can be purchased 
elsewhere for less than one 
| third more. 





We refer you as to our reliability to 
any bank or newspaper in Boston 


If desired, rings will be sent 
to your bank or any Express 
Co. with privilege of examina- 
tion. Our diamond guarantee 
for full value for all time goes 
with every purchase. 
WRITE TODAY 
FOR THIS = 






DIAMONDS 
This book is beautifully illus- 


trated. Tells how to judge, 
select and buy diamonds. 
Tells how they mine, cut 


This /{} i z 





and market diamonds. 
book, showi ights, 

and prices (310 to $10,000), 
is considered an authority 





sizes, 





Acopy will be mailed to 
you FREE on receipt of 
your name and address. 


Jason Weiler & Son 


347 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Diamond Importers since 1876 
Foreign Agencies: Amsterdam and Paris. 




















PIPE ORGANS 


of distinction for 
RESIDENCES—with or without self-playing device 


CHURCH ORGANS 


Latest Approved Methods. Highest 
Grade Only. Established 1827 
Address 


Hook & Hastings Co. 

Kendal Green, Mass. (Dept. A) 
Branches 

New York Philadelphia Chicago Dallas 








Boston 

















e A Splendid 
Christmas Gift 


Pair genuine Mahogany Sticks 414 
in. high, pair Genuine Bayberry 
Candles and Hand Colored Greet- 








4 ing Card, $1.00. A refined tasteful 

No. 123 gift. Money back if you want it. 
Our Big Gift Book pictures thou- 

= sands of splendid gifts, something 
Pair to please everybody and at right 


Ps 


prices. Your list of names, and 
our Big Gift Book, is all you need. 
Don't put it off; send for the book 
Today—NOW. It's Free, and it’s 
@ great big help. 
THE HOLMES CO. 
441 Elmwood 
Providence - Rhode Island 


$1.00 

















Was supervising away a bank president’s 
salary while you waited. 

The young artillery officer next turned 
the attention of his heavy mortars to the 
Roumanian earthworks outside Predeal 
and scored many nice hits in quick 
succession. 

“The Roumanians are withdrawing,” 
the artillery officer said, and they cer- 
tainly were, barring the poor devils who 
were dying. It looked as if every one who 
had legs and could use them was sprinting 
from the earthworks and disappearing 
among the first houses of Predeal, and 
that the wounded were being carried back, 
too, the artillery officer through his more 
powerful glass confirming this. 

During this, one had been rather dis- 
tracted trying to watch the twin bom- 
bardments of Predeal and Susaiul, but now 
we resumed our concentrated attention 
on the fight for the important mountain. 
As at:a flourish of an orchestra leader’s 
baton, the German drum-fire was suddenly 
eut short, the unaccustomed silence almost 
stunning you. Fortunately, that was the 
signal for the infantry storm to begin. 
But after five minutes’ silence the drum- 
fire resumed. There followed four of 
these uneanny sudden lulls before the 
report came, ‘‘The Roumanians are giving 
way.” 

While they were straining their eyes 
through the glasses to catch sight of the 
first the bare 
spots on the upper flanks and semibald 
erest of Susaiul, the Hungarian Excellenz 
sent an orderly officer with an invitation 


swarming lines to reach 


to join him and his staff at their modest 


battle luncheon. It was a unique picnic, 


according to the reporter, who adds: 


The Hungarian general, good natured, 
florid-faced, with a fierce black Magyar 
mustache, sat sprawling comfortably on 
the blanket-covered ground with his back 
to the battle, rubbing his hands and enter- 
taining no doubts or excitement as to its 
outeome. The Hungarian staff knocked 
off work, too, and joined the general for 
refreshments. On the ground Hungarian 
orderlies unlimbered sample hampers from 
two staff pack-mules browsing behind this 
group, distributed china soup-plates, cups, 
saucers, glasses, and plated knives, forks, 
and spoons, then passed around a native 
Hungarian unpronounceable food said to 
be chopped meat wrapt in cabbage-leaves, 
roasted. This was foll6wed by pastry. 

The hospitable Hungarians even in- 
vited the German commanding general to 
join the repast, but that hard-working 
professional had no interest in life except 
the progress of the battle for Predeal 
Pass, and declined, a sandwich having 
been quite enough for him. While the 
Hungarians ate with gusto and enjoyed 
their after-luncheon coffee the German 
General and his staff stood stolidly with 
maps outspread and field-glasses fixt on 
Susaiul, intent on their job and undis- 
tractible from it. 

Then a telephone report came: ‘‘Susaiul 
is firmly in our hands.” Hungarian 
honveds had stormed it in twenty-four 
minutes. Hungarian Excellenz beamed, 
rubbed his hands, and exclaimed: ‘‘ Famos!”’ 
in a soft Hungarian drawl, while the Hun- 
garian staff officers made no concealment 
of their delight and drank to the event in 
Hungarian wine diluted with mineral 
waters. German Excellenz and the German 
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staff officers betrayed no signs of human 
weakness. Stolidly, professionally, like 
hard-headed business men, they at once 
went into executive session on the. battle 
position and were still engaged in intimate 
subdued conference when I left them. 





WIZARDS AT THE FESTIVE-BOARD 
V IZARDS, even tho they are capable 

of taking rabbits out of the minister's 
straw hat, or producing a whole bowl of 
Kate’s sewing-bag, 
They have a 


gold fish from Aunt 
must eat like other people. 
developed sense of humor, after long ap- 
prenticeship at playing jokes on people, 
and they have a stronger sense of gregari- 
ousness. They feel that “we magic-workers 
must stick together,’ and consequently 
once a year they forget the magic wand 
and the colored handkerchief, and have a 
ripping good banquet at the locality’s best 
hotel. 

Recently one of these affairs took place 
in New York, and one of the waiters who 
was, to his way of thinking, unfortunate 
enough to have to serve the revelers, tells 
to another guest the story of the feast 
which nearly drove him to nervous break- 


down. The report, reproduced in The 
Arkansas Gazette, gives the gist of what 
the patron at the hotel learned. We 


are told by him: 


Very early in the proceedings I noticed 
that my friend Louis was distinctly nervous. 

He shook my napkin out with hands that 
seemed to shrink and tremble, and while 
I studied the card he kept fussing over the 
table. He shifted sugar-bowl and carafe, 
and twice over laid the silver minutely 
straight. He even took occasion to move 
the bowl of flowers, and as he did so he 
stirred its damp green depths with an 
investigative finger. 

It is not usual for my friend Louis to be 
nervous. When he served my soup | 
noticed that he was not merely nervous. 
He was like one He had a 
haunted and unquiet eye. 

Louis is a good waiter. I determined 
to prove that I, too, was a good one. I 
did not say a word or ask a question. So 
presently it all popped out. 

‘*Monsieur,”’ said my friend Louis all of 
a sudden (being a true born Parisian 
from somewhere in the Balkan States, he 
always addresses his tried and trusted 
clients as **Monsieur,”’ said 
Louis, ‘‘do you see me, what a wreck I am? 
If ever they have it here again I shall 
r-r-resign!”’ 

‘*Have what?” 

*“Magicians!”’ my friend Louis exploded. 
“Last night they had here, in our winter 
garden, the annual dinner of what they call 
the Society of Magicians. Monsieur, take 
my word for it. It was hor-r-rible. 

“To-day I am a wr-r-reck because | 
am afraid of what I may see; I can not 
keep myself from looking into all the 
dishes. Last night we had here, monsieur, 
four hundred of these magicians. Four 
hundred, think of it! And they had not 
warned us. We thought we were to serve 
a dinner to them, like any other dinner. 
And what happened? 

‘*Well, monsieur,” went on my friend 


obsessed. 


monsieur) 


| Louis, “‘here is what 2: >poned first, to me, 
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Why I’ve Sworn Off 
On Taking a “Bath” 


EVER again—I’ve reformed. So has my wife. We’ve both sworn 
off on taking a bath—that is; in the usual sense of the word. 


Most of us, when we speak of a bath, have in mind the old way—filling a tub. Now maybe 
I’m a crank, but I balk at that—and here’s why: 


When you fill a tub, you finish in the same water you start with—finish in dirty water—water 


filled with impurities washed out of the pores. 


to empty the first water and do the job over again. 


The Modern Way to Get Clean— 
A Constant Rinsing Process 


Any particular person would throw up his hands in 
holy horror at water that’s dirty before getting in. And 
yet water that’s dirty before you get out is just about 
as bad. 

That’s why so many people nowadays no longer be- 
lieve in taking an ordinary bath. 

Instead they take a shower—wash in running water— 
either hot or cold—every drop from the first to the las* 
absolutely fresh and clean. 





« ; ; 4 
ast td 


Kenney Needle Shower 
Fits Any Tub—Easily Put Up 
Four Fine Models—Only $6 to $25 


In use in thousands of the finest homes and hotels 





FOR CHRISTMAS 
The Kenney Needle Shower makes an ideal! Christ- 
mas gift. Something new and different. Supplied 
in Special Holiday Packing if desired. 











A shower is a constant rinsing process. 
All impurities are washed off the body, 
out of the tub and down into the waste 
pipe—you finish with body, water and 
tub all clean as a whistle. 


Quick and Convenient— 
And Downright Fun 
Another big advantage of the modern 
shower is its quickness and convenience 
—no waiting for a tub to fill. 

_ In addition, it’s downright fun—makes 
either hot or cold water twice as refresh- 
ing and invigorating—turns getting clean 
into the finest kind of frolic and sport. 


Helps You Keep in Trim 

As any doctor will tell you, the stimu- 
lation of a daily shower goes far more 
than skin deep. 

It’s great medicine for the whole sys- 
tem—stirs up the blood, promotes heart 
action, strengthens the nerves and in- 
vigorates the whole internal mechanism. 

Especially beneficial first thing’ every 
morning—fills you chock-full of all-day 
Ginger and Hustle. 


No Curtain—No Wet Hair 

No excuse now for any one being with- 
out a shower. No excuse for sticking to 
the old way of filling a tub and finishing 
in dirty water. 

The Kenney Needle Shower turns any 
bath tub into the equivalent of an ex- 
pensive stall shower, at a fraction of 
the cost. 

A permanent all-metal fixture that is 
easily and quickly attached. 

Does away with all need for a curtain— 
there is nothing to spoil your fun. 

Works on a brand-new principle—a 
patented exclusive feature makes all the 
water hug the body and run down into 
the tub instead of spattering off—al/ 
splash is eliminated. 

Guaranteed not to splash out of the 
tub—and you can try it on approval to 
prove it. 

Like all needle showers, it sends all the 
water direct against the body instead of 
first drenching the head—doesn’t wet 
your hair a particle unless you prefer to 
duck your head under. 


Handled in Canada by 
THE CANADIAN SALESMEN 


92 Notre Dame Street, East 
MONTREAL 


At least that’s the case unless you take the trouble 


Simplicity Cuts the Cost Down 
_ In every way this new kind of shower 
is a revolutionary improvement. 

Yet the cost complete—with four fine 
models to choose from—is only $6 to $25. 

All due to simplicity—to eliminating 
the curtain and other parts heretofore 
necessary evils, 


Try One on Approval 


Any wide-awake dealer—any department store 
—any drug or hardware store, any plumber— 
either has this new kind of shower in stock or can 
get any model for you, and will let you try it on 
approval. 


Or if your dealer hasn't stocked up, simply write 
to us—we'll send you any model by mail—lend 
it to you for a 10-day see-for-yourself test. 

In either case, the trial won't cost you a single 
cent unless you are thoroughly satisfied, unless 
you want to keep the shower, 





A Free Book You’ll Enjoy 
If you want to know all about the fun and bene- 
fits of bathing in runnin: water, then send your 
name and address for the free book pictured here. 


It will give you an entirely new viewpoint on 
bathing—it’s chock-full of sound common-sense, 
about how to keep at your best, both summer and 
winter, simply by getting more invigoration out 
of soap and water. 

It also tells all about all four models of the 
Kenney Needle Shower—why they don't splash 
out, how they never interfere with filling the tub, 
and how any model will be loaned to you for ro 
days see-for-yourself enjoyment without any obli- 
gation to keep it. 

It will take you only a minute to tear out the 
coupon and start it on itr way—and I promise 
you one of the most interesting books you've ever 
had in your hands, W.H 


The Curtan)<ss Shower Co., Inc. 


(Aadress Dept. W) 
25 West Broadway 5 South Wabash Ave. 
New York Chicago 


Tear Out and Mail 


Address Dept. W, and mail to nearest office 
—25 West Broadway, New York, or 5 South 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

The Curtainless Shower Co., Inc. 

Please send along that book which ““W.H.C.” 
says is so good—‘Keeping Well by Keeping 
Clean.” 

(Write name and address in margin) 
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The tooth brush alone_ or with a liquid only — 
ravavarelasabllnrare (cr-var-temdatcmCcrcisem-vacemece eam (emelere 
yew bateev@ucretyiageyacyey-bucremel-seleteulecmatsye enough to 
offset the harm it may do. 

Support your brush with Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 
(ream. which cleans thorouéhly and deliciously, and is 
antiseptic without over-medication. Gvery mouth needs 
a dentifrice, but not a drug.Ribbon Dental Cream is 


a safe. sane dentifrice —‘a dentists’ dentifrice.” 
Sold everywhere — ova trial tube sent for F¢ in stamps 


COLGATE & CO.,Dept.Y, 199 Fulton St. New York 


Makers of Cashmere Bouguet Soap- luxurious, lasting refined. A new size at 10¢ the cake. 











The 


I served a tray of cocktails to the people 
at my table. They were dry martinis, every 
oneof them. From the service-bar’l brought 
them—I myself. There was a lady at the 
table. Mme. Herrmann, they called her. 
That lady waved her hand, and what 
became of all those dry martinis? Mon- 
sieur, all those cocktails became cold tea! 
[ know that myself. For those guests 
were very angry, and they made: me take 
a sip from every glass. 

‘*Imagine my position, monsieur, after 
a mistake like that! I could have sunk 
through the floor. I started to gather the 
glasses up again, to change them, but that 
lady stopt me. ‘Never mind,’ she said, 
‘perhaps they are not through changing 
themselves yet. Let’s see.” She waved 
her hand again, and—monsieur, I saw it 
with these very eyes!—those cold-tea 
martinis all were—what do you think? 
Sweet cider. 

“The table was in an uproar. They 
all said it was my fault. One gentleman 
was so angry that he struck his fork 
through his wrist. I saw it go through 
myself, monsieur. And it stayed there. 
Only, it did not bleed! And another 
gentleman beside him said: ‘If I can not 
have a decent cocktail, I must have some- 
thing else to sharpen my appetite.’ What 
do you think he did, monsieur? He took a 
handful of needles from his pockets and he 
swallowed them! 

“But that was nothing, monsieur. For 
Henri, at the next table,!it was worse 
than, that. Henri was serving soup. And 
all at once [I heard a voice say to him: 
‘Waiter, do you call this a way to serve 
me soup? Look into it hereafter, please, 
before you bring it to me?’ 

“What do you think had happened? 
Monsieur, in that hot soup—it was con- 
sommé royal—four little fish were swim- 
ming, all alive. I saw them myself. Henri 
saw them. Everybody saw them. Henri 
went away then. He did not come back. 
He has not come back yet. I do not think 
he ever will come back. 

“So it started, monsieur. And before 
an hour was over we did not know what 
would happen to that dinner next. A 
gentleman found pearls in all his olives. 
In the middle of a potato Bordelaise another 
found a $10 bill. He kept it! One gentle- 
man. tried to eat his salad, and the more he 
ate of it the higher and higher it kept 
piling up on his plate. 

“For pitce de résistance we had poulet 
de Philadelphia en casserole, one of our 
specialties. To the head table monsieur 
le chef brought it up himself. He was all 
smiling. It was cooked toaturn. He lifted 
the cover—and, monsieur, that capon stood 
up in that casserole and crowed at him. 

‘How shall [ tell you all? In one 
gentleman’s salad was a small live snake. 
From a plate crawled a big red boiled 
lobster and tipped over a vase of flowers. 

“The champagne popped all right, but 
when they started to pour it, there was 
nothing to pour. 

‘All night long it kept up. Magicians! 
[ have one son. If that boy said to me 
he was going to be a magician, do you know 
what I would do? I would take him out 
and dr-r-rown him. That is how much I 
think of magicians. They make me a 
wr-r-reck.”’ 





Undiscriminating.—‘‘ "Hi see ’Arvy got 
a job.” 

“He did? Well, well. Some folks will 
do anything for money.’’—The Froth. 





-came true. 
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SPICE OF LIFE 





Different.—‘‘ My wife constantly pesters 
me for money. Does yours?” 

“No; the people she buys things from 
do that.’-—Boston Transcript. 


Probable.— Fortune - TELLER— “‘ You 
are going to hear of a death.” 

Jones—‘‘ No doubt at supper! My 
wife is at the movies this afternoon.’’— 
Puck. 

Awful Experience.—‘‘ How dreadful it 
must be,’’ exclaimed Mrs. Twickembury, 
“to be sailing along quietly and suddenly 
see a peristyle pop out of the water.’’-— 
Christian Register. 


Reason for Change.—SportsMAn (wish- 
ing for fresh fields to conquer)—*‘ I should 
like to try my hand at big game.” 

Farr Ianoramus—“ Yes, I suppose you 
find it very hard to hit these little birds? ”’ 
—Tit-Bits. 


Avoiding Confusion.—‘‘ Can you make 
anything out of the news from Europe? ” 
‘“* Easiest thing in the world. I only 


| read the newspapers every other day. In 


this way I get a connected story of one side 
or the other and avoid the denials.’”-— Puck. 





Their Rest.—H1x—‘“ I understand your 
Chureh has sent the minister to Michigan 
for a month.” 

Dix—* Yes, that’s right.” 

Hix—* For a vacation, I suppose? ”’ 

Dix—‘ Yes; the congregation decided 
that we were entitled to one.’’—IJndian- 
apolis Star. 


Official Bulletin.—A schoolmistress asked 
her class to explain the word “ bachelor,” 
and was very much amused when a little 
girl answered, ‘‘A bachelor is a very happy 
man.” 

“Where did you learn that?” 
the mistress. 

‘* Father told me,” the little girl replied. 
—Tit-Bits. 


asked 


Sorry She Spoke.—‘“ John,” she said 
sternly, “father saw you this morning 
going into a pawnbroker’s with a large 
bundle.” 

Her suitor flushed. 
a low voice: 

“Yes, that is true. I was taking the 
pawnbroker some of my old clothes. You 
see, he and his wife are awfully hard up.” 

“Oh, John, forgive me!” exclaimed the 
young girl. ‘‘ How truly noble you are! ”’ 
—Pittsburg Chronicle-T elegraph. 


Then he replied in 


Proved It.—The hostess summoned one 
of her guests to the lawn to try his luck 
with the new moon, and said: 


“You must hold this silver dollar in 


your left hand, look at the new moon over | 


your right shoulder, make a wish, and it 
will come true.” 

The thing was very quickly done, and 
they rejoined the party. Later the hostess 
asked if the wish had been made, and, 
upon being informed that it had, she 
remarked: 

** Where is my silver dollar?’ 

“Oh!” replied the guest, “I wished 
that I might keep the silver dollar, and it 
”—Harpers. 


’ 











Know Your 
Own Stomach 


You ought to know more about it 
than the Doctor. You have lived 
with it a long time. You know how 
you have treated it. You know 
whether it will digest cucumbers or 
lobsters. You know how vitally it is 
related to your health, to your hap- 
piness, to your earning capacity. 
There is always safety in 


Shredded 
W heat 


the food that is easily digested when 
the stomach rejects all other foods. 
It contains all the body-building nu- 
triment in the whole wheat, including 
the bran coat, which is so useful in 
keeping the bowels healthy and ac- 
tive. Shredded Wheat Biscuit is 
made by the best process ever de- 
vised for making the whole wheat 
grain digestible. It contains more 
real nutriment than meat or eggs 
and costs much less. 


For breakfast heat one or more biscuits in the oven 
to restore their crispness; then pour hot milk over 
them, adding a little cream. Salt or sweeten to suit 
the taste. Whol and delici for any meal in 
combination with fresh or preserved fruits. 





Made only by 


The Shredded Wheat Company 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 








A correspondence institution wishes experts competent 
to answer questions on various branches of industry and 
knowledge. Payment for each question answered. No inte: 
ference with regular work. Address, stating specialty in 


which competent and the qualifications, in all confidence, 
Cc. 1. B., 17 Putmam Ave., - «< 


Cambridge, Mass. 








Running Water 


is a boon you need not be without. 
By oe a Kewanee 1 peony | . 
ater Su ou can have ho 
and cold a 5S any part of the 
the year around 


KEWANEE SYSTEM 


irements will cost little and pay big in con- 









to fit your 
venience and labor saved, Simple, compact, complete- 












Special Kewanee sub-hase enables you to add other utili- 
ties, such as, Electric Light, Power for Cream Separator, 
Washing hine, etc., as desired, 

Write for Bulletin FREE, giving full particu- 
lars of Kewanee edvantages and why this 
is the only System to own, 

Ask about Kewanee Sewage Disposal System 
for country bomes. 


KEWANEE PRIVATE UTILITIES CO. 
102 Franklin St. KEWANEE, ILL. 








The 
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The temperature in the home can be kept exactly as 
desired both day and night, and the family relieved 
from all worry and attention to drafts and dampers 
if the aay plant is controlled by 


M tice NEAPOLIS” 
EAT REGULATOR 
Simple in ration; automatic in action; 
a marvel convenience. Insures safety 
and saves fuel. 
Used with any kind of heating plant—hot 
water, hot air, steam, vapor or vacuum. 
The standard for 31 years. Sold by the 
heating trade everywhere. Guaranteed 
satisfactory. 

Write us for Boo!.let 


Miancepolic Heat Regulator Co. 
54 Fourth Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Write now, a post- 
al will do, for your 
free copy of this 
beautiful catalog of 
exclusive Christmas 
gifts. Contains 
thousands of quaint 
and curivas Oriental arti- 
eles, that cannot be duplicated 
elsewhere. Explains how you may 
do your Christmas shopping pleasantly 
and profitably by mail at your ee 
edition is limited. Address Dept. 1 


*A-A:VANTINE: 8: -CO-Inc- 
Fifth Avenue and 39th Street, New York 
a Se 
“BOW LEGS and KNOCK: 

KNEES” UNSIGHTLY 


SEND FOR BOOKLET SHOWING PHOTOS OF MEN WITH 
ano witHouT THE PERFECT LEG FORMS 


PERFECT SALES CO., 140 N. Mayfield 
Av., Dept. D, Austin Sta., Chicago, Ill. 
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Wet a piece of cheese 
cloth with water. 


Go over the 
surface. 






© The O-Cedar 


Result—a dry, lasting 
polish or lustre. 


Cy 


Be sure you use genuine O-Cedar Polish. 
Be sure it bears the name 
CHANNELL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Chicago - ndon 


oronto - 


Polish with 
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Chenged Now.—Txue Pater—*“ I never 
told lies when I was a boy.’ 
Tue Kippre—‘ When did you begin, 


dad? ’”’—Puck. 


Hitting Back.—Uncte Sixas (visiting 
city relatives who use electrical appliances 
for cooking at the table)—‘* Well, I swan! 
You make fun of us for eatin’ in the 
kitchen. I don’t see as it makes much 
difference whether you eat in the kitchen 
or cook in the dining-room.”’—Life. 





Cheerful Surroundings.—UncLe Josp— 
“* Here’s a letter from Nephew Harry, 
that’s gone to Africa, and says that within 
twenty rods o’ his house there’s a family 
o’ laughing hyenas.” 

His Wire—‘ Well, I am glad he’s got 
pleasant neighbors, anyway—that’s some- 
thing.’’—Tit-Bits. 


Scotticism.—MeTavish and Macpher- 
son are adrift at sea in an open boat. 

McTavisn (on his knees)—‘‘ O Lord, 
I ken I’ve broken maist o’ thy command- 
ments. And I’ve been a hard drinker all 
my days. But, O Lord, if we’re spared this 
time, I promise never—”’ 

Macpuerson—‘I widna commit my- 
sel’ ower far, Donald. I think I see land.” 
—Life. 


Classified —A young woman called at 
the Boston post-office and inquired if there 
was a letter for her. ‘‘ Business or love- 
letter? ” jokingly inquired the clerk. 

** Business,” was the hesitating reply, 
accompanied by a deep blush. As there 
was no such letter to be found, the young 
lady took her departure. She came back, 
however, after a little while, and said, in 
faltering tones, ‘‘ Please, would you mind 
looking among the love-letters? ’—Wom- 
an’s Journal, 


The Official Organ.—Grant Allen was 
sitting one day in the shade of the Sphinx. 
Turning for some point of detail to his 
Baedeker guide-book, a sheik looked at 
him sadly, and shook his head. 

‘Murray good,” he said, in a voice of 
warning; “‘ Baedeker no good.”’ 

“Oh,”’ answered the novelist, 
you object to Baedeker? ”’ 

The sheik crossed his hands and looked 
down on him with the pitying eyes of 
Islam. ‘‘ Baedeker bad book,” he repeated. 
‘Murray very, very good. Murray say, 
‘ Give the sheik half a crown.’ Baedeker 
say, ‘ Give the sheik a shilling.’ ”’—Tit-Bits. 

Difference in Religions——The woolly- 
headed Uncle Rastus was accused of dis- 
turbing the peace. Officer Mort Rudolph 
explained it as follows: 

“Your honor, this man was running up 
and down the Mill River Road waving his 
arms and yelling at the top of his voice, and 
otherwise raising the mischief, at 1:30 
o’clock in the morning. The people of the 
district complained, and they had a perfect 
right to.” 

The judge frowned at Rastus, who didn’t 
seem to be particularly worried. 

‘* What do you mean by such unbecom- 
ing conduct? ” his honor demanded. 

‘ Religion, jedge,’’ was the response. 

‘ Religion! Are you a Holy Roller or 
something like that? I have religion, 
Rastus, but I don’t get up at midnight and 
tell everybody about it.” 

‘‘Dat’s des’ de diffunce, jedge, I ain’t 
ershamed ob mine.”’—-Case and Comment. 


‘* why do 








1916 
CURRENT EVENTS 
THE EUROPEAN WAR 
WESTERN FRONT 
October 19.—Fresh progress brings the 
French forees to the outskirts of 
Péronne, as more ground is gained 


between Biaches and .La Maisonette. 
The Germans attempt to retake Sailly- 
Saillisel from the French but find it, 
according to Paris, impregnable. 
October 20.—In a successful ecounter- 
attack on the British lines in the Somme 
sector, the Germans regain most of the 


trenches lost on October 18, also 
destroying three of the British armored 
tanks. The trenches lie between 


Eaucourt l’Abbaye and Le Barque. 


October 21.—The British take all of the 
Stuff and Regina Redouts, in the 
Somme sector, advancing their lines 
from 300 to 500 yards along a three- 
mile front. The French take woods 
north of Chaulnes, bringing their lines 
to within a mile of the town. London 
admits German gains south of the 
Somme, in the Blaise Wood region. 


October 22.—Furious German attacks to 
regain the Chaulnes Wood, says Paris, 
are fruitless, as the French troops drive 
the enemy back repeatedly, with 
losses. British reports give the num- 
ber of prisoners taken in the Regina 
trench fighting as exceeding 1,000. 
Seventeen aeroplanes are reported to 
have been brought down by the Allies 
during the day’s fighting on the Western 
front. 


October 23.—The British take half a mile 
of trenches before Le Transloy, while 
the French capture Hill 128, northwest 
of Sailly-Saillisel. German reports 
admit the failure of yesterday’s attacks. 
Eight British flyers are reported in the 
British statement as missing. 


October 24.—In a dramatic blow at 
Verdun the French take the village 
and fort of Douaumont, Thiaumont, 


the Haudromont quarries, La C ‘aillette 
Wood, Damloup battery, and trenches 
along a four-mile front to a depth of 
two miles. Prisoners thus far counted 
are numbered at 3,500, and the report 
states that French losses were small. 
The ground thus retaken is the same 
which the Germans took by two months’ 
fighting. This is said to be the quickest 
and most effective blow struck in the 
Verdun campaign. 


October 25.—The French hold all the ground 
taken by them at Verdun, and begin 
encireling Fort Vaux, the only one of the 
outer ring of forts still in the hands of the 
Germans. Four thousand five hundred 
unwounded prisoners are thus far count- 
ed, says Paris. PAll attempts on the part 
of the Crown Prince to regain the lost 
ground are reported fruitless. 


EASTERN FRONT 
October 19.—The great 300-mile battle 


continues unabated, with fighting all 
along the line from the Pinsk marshes 
to the Roumanian frontier. In most 
places the Teutons attack, but Petro- 
grad asserts that all offensives have been 
beaten back. Berlin announces trenches 
taken in the region of Kovel, but no 
gains are reported from Vienna. 


October 21.—The Teutons, in a counter- 
offensive in Galicia, take from the 
Russians more of the positions held by 
them on the Narayuvka, southeast of 
Lemberg. This statement from Berlin 
is not mentioned in the Petrograd state- 
ment, which says that a German attack 
was repulsed. 


October 22.—Berlin 





reports an advance 
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; | “Smoke my kind,’’ said the doctor 
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“They’re teal Havanas, full of keen flavor, full of soltd comfort for the 


le - : : P 
™ smoker’s soul—but with never a bit of malice for his health. Try them—and 
“ cut out the heavy cigars that back-fire on your nerves. I did it. Every 
s. man ought to do it.” 

" Think it over. Isn’t the doctor right? Why tamper with your health 
t when you can get the Girard combination of strength plus mildness? 

F Puff for puff, you can’t beat it for pure pleasure. And the Girard 
e never interferes with the regular business of your heart or your digestion. 
7 It’s the cigar of noregrets. That’s why so many doctors smoke it. That’s 
d why they recommend it. 

rt 

I. 

e The be bd 

: irard Cigar 

ie 
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never gets on your nerves t 


Many a man has saved his health by switching to Girards. Invariably the heavy smoker finds him- 
self with a clearer head and a steadier set of nerves after giving Girards a fair trial. 

You never say “ I-wish-I-hadn’t-smoked-that-last-one” when you smoke Girards. The tenth tastes 
as good as the first, and you won’t feel a flicker, no matter how fast you smoke them. 

The Girard is made from real Havana tobacco, carefully selected from the famous Vuelta Abajo 
district of Cuba. Then it’s mellowed by age alone and put through the Girard process of blending. 

Girard dealers everywhere will tell you that the Girard is what we say ‘it is. Our forty-five years of 
successful business are behind us. If your dealer hasn’t Girards, he can get them for you. Frankly, it 
will pay him as well as you. Show him this advertisement. 

We take back any part of the dealer’s purchase, and he will do the same by you. 


14 sizes—10Oc and up 


Make friends with the Girard to-day. You'll thank us for bringing this remarkable cigar to your 
attention. 








Dealers—a word with you 


If you are not handling Girards, if you are not getting a good share of the big trade which follows 
this popular brand wherever it is sold, it will pay you to hear what we have to say. Write us for details. 


Write to-day. Antonio Roig & Langsdorf 


Established 1871 


c The “Broker” Philadelphia 
Actual size. 10c 
=) 
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A Comfort Shoe 
Without Ugliness 


Care for your feet now—while normal and healthy. 
Don’t wait until tortured by fallen arches or 
deranged joints. Of course Plastic Footwear will 
correct these troubles, but how much better to 
prevent them. All feet, even the most sound, 

ce rest. Every one should have at least 
one pair of 


Plastic /«,, 
SAOES MME 


They are a picture of oostahy grace yet embody 
= latest scientific methods of correction. Flexi- 
ble shank, special heels, the best of leathers, 
skilled craftsmanship, natural shape without ugli- 
ness—these features have won the endorsement 
of physicians and the enthusiasm of wearers. 
This skilled workmanship and quality materials 
guarantee long wear with retained shapeliness. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Send for Booklet 
If you walk or stand much, if your weight puts 
extra strain on your feet, if you have foot troubles, 
if you long for unalloyed foot comfort—-write for 
our booklet on Plastic shoes. 
Plastic shoes are not sold in your local stores, but 
only direct by mail or at our Boston store. 


Thayer McNeil Company 
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You Can 
Save Your 
Floors and 
Rugs— 
Eliminate 
All Noise 
Get a 
Caster That 


FELTOID 


CASTERS“ $82 


Are Scratck!ess, Noiseless, Durable 


Buy them at Department, Hardware and 
Furniture stores, or write us for Feltoid 
Book No. 9 giving styles and prices. 





Lasts 


THE BURNS & BASSICK COMPANY 
Dept. C Bridgeport, Conn. 
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along the Dniester, saying that only a 
small strip of territory on the west Seek 
of the Narayuvka remains in Russian 
hands. 


October 23.—London admits that Russian 
hopes of taking Halicz have suffered a 
blow as the last Russian soldiers are 
driven across the Narayuvka. This 
ground lost is reported to be one of 
the last substantial gains made in the 
recent Russian advance on Lemberg. 


October 25.—South of Dorna Watra, the 
Roumanians drive the Austrians from a 
number of heights in the Karpathians, 
taking many prisoners and guns. The 
Teuton attempt to cut off the Russians 
in the south ke those in Bukowina, 
says London, seems to have failed. 


IN THE BALKANS 


October 19.—The Servians break the re- 
sistance of the Bulgars in Macedonia, 
taking Brod, on the Cerna, in addition 
to making slight advances in the Dubro 
Mountains, to the east. 

Bucharest announces a signal victory won 
by the Roumanians in the Trotus Val- 
ley, as the infantry routs the Austrians, 
taking 900 prisoners and many guns. 
Other advancing Teuton forces are 
driven back beyond the frontier in the 
Predeal sector. Ground is also gained 
in the Bran defile. 


October 20.—Mackensen resumes the of- 
fensive in the Dobrudja, forcing back 
the Roumanian lines on one wing, 
according to admissions from Bucharest. 

The Servians make a two-mile advance 
east of Monastir, along the bend of 
the Cerna, taking the plateau and 
village of Velyeselo. In Albania the 
Italians push to the east, occupying a 
village on the road from Janina, in 
Greece, to Koritza. 

In Transylvania the Roumanians retake 
Mount Surul, as well as repulse num- 
erous attacks south of Hermannstadt. 


October 21.—The Servians reach'Baldentsil, 
four miles north of Brod, on their ad- 
vanee on Monastir, from which they 
are reported to be only ten miles dis- 
tant. Considerable war-material is 
said by Paris to have been taken within 
the last few days. 

Von Mackensen smashes the Roumanian 
left wing in the Dobrudja offensive and 
reaches the coast, advancing on the 
Black Sea port of Constanza. The 
heights northwest of Toprai Sari, ten 
miles from Tuzla, are captured by the 
Teutons, and Roumanian positions 
north of Kokardja are also taken. 
Tuzla falls into German hands, and 
Russia admits the loss of Kokardja. 
Three thousand prisoners are taken, 
and the bridge across the Danube at 
Cernavoda, 100 miles from Bucharest, 
is threatened by the Bulgaro-Teuton 
army. 


October 22.—Berlin reports the taking of 
Kobadin, in the Dobrudja, as the entire 
German front advances, following the 
retreating Roumanians. Bucharest ad- 
mits that the Roumanians are retiring. 


October 23.—Paris announces that the 
Bulgarian defense of Monastir is gradu- 
ally. weakening, as the latest Bulgar 
attempt to repel the oncoming Servians 
fails completely. 

Constanza, Roumania’s chief port of the 
Black Sea is captured by the Bulgaro- 
Teuton invaders. The railroad run- 
ning west to Cernavoda is reported cut, 
and the Danube bridge threatened. 
Berlin announces that Teuton troops are 
approaching Cernavoda. Bucharest 
and Petrograd both admit that their 
armies are in retreat, while the capture 


of Constanza is hailed by Berlin as the | 
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for COUGHS 


Bronchitis—Sore Throat 
Hoarseness and 
Loss of Voice 

To allay the irritation, relieve 

the tickling, or remove the 

hoarseness the safest, surest 
and speediest course is to take 


BROWN’S 


BRONCHIAL 


TROCHES 


The great merit of these dependable 
troches has kept them in public favor 
for over 60 years. Contain no opiate 
—guaranteed harmless. Buy a 10c 
Trial Size Box at the nearest drug 
store, and prove their effectiveness. 
Other sizes, 25c, 50c and $1. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, we 
will mail any size upon receipt of price. 


John I. Brown & Son, Boston, Mass. 















Case 
IN COLD 


Genuine 

Sheepskin 25c Pigskin 50c 
With Pocket 40 With Pocket 5 
for Pen Knife #UC | for Pen Knife 6 c 
Saves clothes and handbag from wear, keeps 
keys from rusting and tanglinz, and is neat 
case tocarry. Complete with key ring. 
Ow) PRES Catalog Solv 4 hf - 

blems. Write 
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WANTED AN IDEA! sims duns 


your ideas, they oy A bring you ota. “Write for 
“Needed Inven ns” and “How to Get Your 
Patent.” RANDOLPH ‘ c0., Dept. 171, Washington, D. C. 








The Boy’s Life of Christ 


The story of Jesus, his boyhood and his ministry, told in 
simple yet vivid language that will hold and interest 
every boy. 12mo, cloth, illustrated; by mail, $1.37. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York 














There Is Always One Best Word 


to express, in speech or writing, the exact thought you have 
in mind. English Synonyms, Antonyms and Prepositions, by 
James C. FERNALD, L.H.D., will give you just that word and 
just the right preposition to ‘follow it. ‘C loth, $1.50, by mail, 
$1.62. FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 








Does the Melting Pot—Melt? 
THE 


immigration 
Problem 


(Third Revised Edition) 
By JEREMIAH W. JENKS, Ph.D., LL.D. 


New York University, and 


W. JETT LAUCK, A.B., formerly Asst: Prof. of 
Economics in Washington and Lee University. 
Both were members of U.S. Immigration Commission. 

Is immigration raising or lowering the standards of 
American life? 

Shallimmugration be further restricted? 

If so, who shall be excluded? 

What is the general adaptability, desirability, and 
value of the types of prospective citizens from the 
various nations, such as Russia, France, Ireland, 
Italy, Germany, Spain, Norway, Sweden, Greece, 
Austria-Hungary, etc., etc., chrousaowe the list of 
countries from which immigrants com 

These and hundreds of other que votes are answered 
in this new edition. 

Cloth, Octavo, 406 Pages. $1.75 net; by Mail $1.90 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK 
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When You Need First Aid 
You Need It Quick 


The “APINOL” First-Aid Chart, which hangs in your medicine 
chest, will tell you quickly what to do. Send for the Chart. It 
is free. You need it in emergencies. 


APINOL 


g 





In spite of its great germicidal strength, APINOL is nonpoisonous. 
It is used in the hospitals as a surgical dressing. 


Gives quick relief for cuts, bruises, bites and boils. 


Get your bottle today for your family medicine chest. If your 
druggist hasn’t got APINOL, send 10c for one-ounce bottle, or 
25c for three-ounce bottle. Your doctor knows about APINOL. 


THE WHITE CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Wilmington, N. C. 


4 Write us about the FIRST-AID CHART which we give you, 
Druggists with YOUR NAME ON IT, for FREE Distribution. 


Listed, New and Non-official Remedies, 1916.. The American Medical Association. 
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**Koupet Top’’ 
Ford and you’ll then have a classy, 
comfortable, convertible car for use 
in all weathers. 


Put a on your 


The ‘‘Koupet Top”’ is made ONLY 
for the Ford Roadster 1915-16-17 models. 
It will outlast the car itself. Never before 
has so good a top been offered at so low 
a price. 

We have been making closed carriages since 
185 Our skill and experience is summed up 


in this top. You'll appreciate it for style, 
quality, finish and its many exclusive features. 


The frame isof hard wood, covered with best 
quality 32-o0z. rubberized duck. Side panels and 
doors are of glass and are quickly removable in 
warm weather. Similar in style to the expen- 
sive touring Sedans. 

The windshield is newest double-acting, ven- 
tilating, automatic type. Both doors and wind- 
shield are adjustable toany position by patented, 
self-locking devices. They will not rattle. 

You can oo put the * “Koupet Ll ’ on 
your own car. 
_ Write for pra te or order at once if you are 
in a hurry; weight 75 lbs., shipping weight 100 
Ibs. Price F. O. B. cars Belleville, $37.50. 
Money back if not satisfactory after 10 days’ use. 

HEINZELMAN Bros. CARRIAGE Co. 
114-23 Koupet Bldg., BELLEVILLE, ILL. 4 
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Hn 
Obtain a Patent, List 


PATENTS orci: 


Inventions Wanted. $1,000,000 in prizes offered for inventions. 
Send sketch for free opinion as to patentability. Our four books 












sent free. VICTOR J. EVANS & CO.. 759 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 
ON Es 
SAUSAGE 
Thirtieth 
Season 
T is economical—there 
is little or no waste. 
It is good food value. 
It is appetizing to the 
most fastidious. 
This is our 30th sea- 
son in the manufacture 
of Jones Dairy Farm 
Products. Your grocer 
will tell you of our prices 
and times of shipment.- MILO C. JONES 
is Jones Dairy Farm 
Be sure that it's Jones. Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 
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greatest achievement by the Central 
Powers since Roumania entered the war. 


October 24.—The forces under von Mack- 
ensen drive the RoufManians back 16 
miles in the Dobrudja from Constanza 
to Tzara Murat,. northeast of the port. 
Rashova is taken by the Teutons, as 
well as 6,700 prisoners. In Transyl- 

vania, Predeal, with 600 prisoners is 

also taken by the German forces. 

Petrograd admits the taking of Con- 

stanza and Medjidie. The- Turks re- 

port sinking a 3,000-ton Russian trans- 
port off the Roumanian coast. 


October 25.—Cernavoda falls to the 
Mackensen army sweeping the Do- 
brudja. The Russian and Roumanian 
armies, driven still further north, are 
admitted by London to be trapt in the 
Danube swamp, between the attacking 
army and the loop of the river. Von 
Falkenhayn’s army storms the Vulcan 
Pass, and pushes nearer the railroad 
at Kimpolung, seventy-five miles from 
Bucharest. 


THE ITALIAN CAMPAIGN 


October 19.—After hand-to-hand fighting 
lasting an entire day, the Italian forces 
succeed in holding the Tooth of Pasubio 
against Austrian attacks. About one 
hundred Austrian prisoners are reported 
taken 

October 21.—Charging in a blizzard the 
Italian forces in the Dolomites rout the 
Austrians and occupy a position on the 
slopes of Mount Lazuzoui, taking a 
number of prisoners and arms. 


October 23.—Italian troops on the Carso 
front renew the drive toward Trieste, 
pushing reconnoitering parties toward 
the Austrian lines. 


October 25.—The Italians keep up the 
drive on Trieste, taking a number of 
points on the Carso front by surprize 
attacks. Italian and French sea-planes 
attack the Austrian military works on 
the Istrian coast at Salvore, Umago, 
and Citta Nuova, and escape. 





THE GREEK SITUATION 


October 19.—The Frenchland more marines 
at Athens and demand the use of the 
Parliament Building as well as the 
University Building as barracks. 

October 20.—Mob riots are reported from 
Athens as large bodies of pro-German 
reservists gather to menace the Entente, 
unrestrained by the Greek troops. 


October 22.—The Allies present fresh 
demands on Greece, requesting the 
removal of the Greek Army to Morea, 
‘‘where the Entente fleet may guard it.” 
Other provisions of the demands are 
not made public. 


October 25.—The Greek crisis is reported 
| as clearing, and the belief is current in 
Athens that the French marines will 
soon be removed. The clarification is 
said to be due to declarations of the 
King regarding his attitude toward the 
Entente. 





GENERAL 
October 19.—Further succerses for the 
Russians in Armenia are reported from 
Petrograd as an advanced Turkish 
position in the Kalkit region is captured, 
together with a number of prisoners. 

A delayed dispatch from Egypt an- 
nounces that on October 15, a British 
mounted force attacked a Turkish 
patrol at a position sixty-five miles 
east of the Suez Canal and drove out 
the Turks after two hours’ fighting. 

The Cunard liner Alaunia strikes a mine 
in the English Channel and sinks. Two 
of the crew are lost as 250 passengers 
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and a crew of 163 are safely landed in 
small boats. The vessel, in use as a 
supply-ship, was valued at $7,000,000. 
Belgian troops win a victory over the 
Germans in East Africa, when they 
rout the surviving portion of the enemy 
which was recently defeated at Tabora. 
Field-Marshal Alexander H. R. von 
Kluck, who led the German advance on 
Paris in 1914, is placed on the retired 
list at his own request. He is reported 
incapacitated by a wound. Following 
the battle of the Marne he was severely 
criticized for his tactics in the invasion, 
October 20.—Berlin announces that three 
British transports, two of them loaded 
with supplies for the army at Saloniki, 
have been sunk by submarines in the 
Mediterranean. 


October 21.—A German light cruiser is 
torpedoed by a — submarine, says 
London. The vessel, which is reported 
of the Kilberg class, was last seen pro- 
ceeding homeward in great difficulties, 


October 25.—According to reports from 
London, five more Norwegian vessels 
are added to the list of merchantmen 
sunk by German U-boats. Eight other 
boats, one British, one Danish, and the 
rest Norwegian have been reported 
sunk within the last few days. 

Berlin sets the Russian casualties since 
June 1 at no less than 1,797,522 men 
and officers. 


IN MEXICO 


October 21.—El Paso is given as the source 
of a dispatch to the effect that four 
American soldiers who crossed the 
border below Juarez have been arrested 
and held by the Mexicans. General 
Gonzales is asked to investigate. 


October 23.—General Carranza, accom- 
panied by Minister of War Obregon, is 
reported to have left Mexico City for 
Queretaro. Six carloads of munitions 
are taken also, and the capital is left 
in the protection of General Gonzales. 
No reason is given for the move. 


October 24.—Charges that Carranza is 
about to flee Mexico are circulated in 
Mexico City. It is pointed out that 
his wife, as well as Mrs. Obregon and 
Mrs. Trevino are in the United States, 
and it is universally rumored, say dis- 
patches, that his power is waning. 
Felix Diaz, said to have completed the 
conquest of the State of Mexico four 
days ago, is reported to be within a 
few miles of the capital of the nation. 


October 25.—Grave reports reach the State 
Department concerning the dubious 
state of affairs in northern Mexico. It 
is said that Chihuahua is in peril, with 
Villa lurking near by, as the bandits 
increase in strength and dissatisfaction 
grows among the Carranzista soldiers. 


FOREIGN 


GENERAL 


October 19.—The House of Commons 
passes the second reading of the Rhodes 
Bill, providing for excluding the Ger- 
mans henceforth: from enjoying the 
scholarships at Oxford as originally 
provided in the will of Cecil Rhodes. 


Gctober 21.—The Austrian Premier, Count 
Stuergkh, is assassinated while at 
dinner by the publisher of a Vienna 
newspaper. Nothing is known, ac- 
cording to Vienna, concerning the 
motives for the act. 

A square mile of territory adjoining the 
French concession at Tientsin is 
seized by the French Consul with the 
aid of French troops, says Peking. In 
response to the Chinese protest the 
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Of Playing Cards 


The Telbax System is entirely different from the ordinary playing cards with which you can read the 
faces of the cards only. With the new Telbax Cards you try to figure out what the cards are from the 
crosses on the backs. Each card has a different size, or different kind of a cross, on the back—53 sizes 
to memorize. Telbax makes any card game much more interesting and exciting. Yet, it is just as fair 
for one as for the other. Each has the same opportunity to know what cards his opponent holds. 


This new way of playing cards is a wonderful memory training, and makes the games of Rhum, 
Bridge Whist, Five Hundred, etc., intensely fascinating. Telbax parties are becoming very popular. 


TELBAX PLAYING CARDS 


(Are Not Made by a Trust) 


They are regular, standard playing cards, except that each card has a different sized cross on the 
back. This is the first real improvement in playing cards in 100 years. If your memory is good and your 
eye is keen, you can tell just what each card is, but it is a thousand times more difficult than you imagine. 


No Element of Gambling or Unfairness 


Telbax Cards are not only absolutely fair, but old fashioned kind seems dull and uninteresting. It 
more than that, they stimulate the memory. and do doubles the fun and keeps the interest at fever heat all 
not develop the gambling instinct. We have basic the time. A game of Telbax will make you forget all 
patents on this new way of playing cards, and our about your business and your troubles, because you 


trade-mark is registered in the U.S. Patent Office. must concentrate your attention to win. Telbax keeps 
After you have once played with Telbax Cards the the boys home at night and trains their memory. 


Mail Coupon With 25 Cents and We Will Send You a Pack by 
Parcel Post Prepaid. Please Give Your Dealer’s Name Also. 


TO DEALERS 


Telbax Cards sell readily for regular use, Telbax The Telbax Co. 
Parties and as a Christmas Novelty. Our terms to 627 Warren Street, Huntington, Ind. 


dealers are very attractive. Write for Sample Deck Enclosed find 25 cents for which send me a pack 
and Dealers’ Terms. of Telbax Playing Cards, by parcel post prepaid. 


The Telbax Company 
627 WARREN STREET 
HUNTINGTON, :: $3 : INDIANA 
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without any 
increase in 
size develops 
full forty- 
one horse 
power at 
2500 r.p.m. 
Riding qual- 


0 pou 
uffed leather, pleated type. 
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ity is greatly 5, ,seseccsssscccccescocccesccccesccsccescoccsseccesest 


improved by : ’ 
the use of long, semi-elliptic springs 
and the use of larger tires. 


Power and beauty and roominess are 
added in generous measure, yet the 


demountable rims. Finish—Standard coach green. 
Price complete, Touring.or Roadster, $845 f.o.b. Pontiac. 


front and 51 inch rear. Axles—Rear, one bearing >, economy — 
full floating; Front,I- beam drop forged. Motor—> 
way- -Oakland six-cylinder high-speed valve-in- Om ad, 
developing 41 h.p. at 2500 r.p.m. Carburetor— Marvel. 
Stewart vacuum gasoline system. Storage battery— 
Exide. Ignition, starting and lighting system—Delco. 
Oiling—Circulating splash system, electric indicator 
a t#—5-passenger touring car com- 
ds. Upholstering—Genuine machine- 


its more 
than sen- 
sible operat- 
ing cost. 
heels—Artillery type, And the 
price of the 
new Oak- 
land Six, 
$845, is also sensible—doubly so 
when measured against the better- 
ments and improvements which add 
tremendously to the comfort, con- 
venience, and value of the car. 


Oakland Eight $1585 


For those who want a big seven-pas- 
senger car, Oakland Eight offers the 
utmost in speed, pulling power and 
luxurious riding comfort. It has that 


OAKLAND MOTOR CO., 


look of style and distinction—and its 
lightness and efficiency make its 
maintenance unusually economical 
for a car so large and luxurious. 


Pontiac, Mich. 
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Bigger, better and more refined than its wonderfully s 
: popular predecessor is the new model 34—Oakland Sensible Six. 4 
Intime-provedessentialsthe chassis is unchanged—essentials proven 2 
by the experience of thousands of owners. But in details and 
design striking refinements and improvements have been made. o 
Thewheelbaseislonger. Thebodyis new Sensible Six weighs but little more = 
bigger and more comfortable. Skill- than its predecessor. Refinements 5 
ful designing has refined the valve-in- have conserved and emphasized its = 
head motor lightness pet 
into one of i with great —_ 
high speed Brief Specifications of The Sensible Six : strength—its =. 
type, which Wheelbase —112 inches. Tires— (over-size) 32x4 = fuel and tire td 
inches, non-skid rear. Springs — Semi-elliptic, Neng = . 
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What Your 
Handwriting Reveals 


A 32-page booklet delineating and inter- 
preting nearly every style of handwriting. You 
will doubtless recognize your own style among 
the fifty specimens shown. 

Copy will be sent with samples of 12 different 
patterns of the Spencerian Pens on receipt of 
10 cents. 


Spencerian Pen Co., 349 Broadway, New York 








An Automatic 
Furnace Tender 


best describes the Jewell Heat Controller; it does 
everything to your heater but put in coal and 
empty ashes; gives even heat all day long—just 
the temperature you desire; lowers fire at night, 
bringing it up in the morning to give warm rooms 
for dressing, 


OMe: 


allows but one degree temperature 
variation—no one watches drafts. 
Fully guaranteed. Installed on 
any heating plant. Requires no 
watching or repair; set the indi- 
cator—all other action is auto- 
matic; saves 14 your coal by keep- 
ing even fire. 


Write for Free 
Jewell Book 


Learn the health value of main- 
tained heat—the dangers of vary- 
ing temperature—the coal econ- 
omy of this device. 


Jewell Manufacturing Co. 
Box 733 Auburn, New York 
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legation replies. that it takes full re- 
sponsibility for the seizure. 


October 23.—Sir Joseph Beecham, Bart., 
dies at Hampstead, London, aged 
sixty-eight. He was well known.as a 

atent - medicine manufacturer and 
international advertiser. 


Octuber 24.—In an encounter between the 
Dominicans and American marines, 
General Ramon Batista and several 
Americans, including two officers, are 
reported killed. 


DOMESTIC 


October 19.—Ranking diplomats at Wash- 
ington concede the loss of the German 
merchant submersible Bremen. It is 
admitted that agents in this- country, 
as well as in Germany, are without 
definite information concerning the 
vessel’s whereabouts. 

Tt is announced at Washington that the 
United States has let contracts for the 
building of 175 aeroplanes, which are 
expected to cost about $3,000,000. 
This is said to be the start of the new 
aviation division of the Army. 


October 20.—The oil strike at Bayonne 
ends as the strikers’ committee, having 
made suitable negotiations, recom- 
mend that the striking employees 
return to work. 


October 21.—Brigadier-General Enoch H. 
Crowder, Judge Advocate of the Army, 
decides that the United States is legally 
in a state of war with Mexico. 


October 22.—Two earthquake shocks are 
reported from California. Power lines 
in the southern part of the State, as 
well as a ticket office at Tehachapi are 
said to have been damaged. 


October 24.—Judge Elmer B. Adams, of 
the Federal Circuit Court of Appeals, 
dies in St. Louis at seventy-five. He 
is noted as the originator of the ex- 
pression ‘‘ The man higher up.’ 


October 25.—William Merritt Chase, fore- 
most among American artists, dies in 
New York, aged sixty-six, after a 
prolonged illness. 








Acme of Tact.—A lady in the suburbs 
was considerably annoyed to find her 
neighbor’s fowls continually overrunning 
her garden and playing havoc with the 
geraniums. ‘“‘ Go round to the next door, 
Jane,” she said to her new English maid, 
““and point out to Mrs. Jones that her 
fowls bother us a good deal, and ask if 
she’ll kindly try to keep them at home.” 

The girl returned with a satisfied look 
on her face. ‘I don’t fancy we shall ’ave 
’em round ’ere again in a ‘urry, ma’am,” 
she replied. 

‘* T hope you were polite, Jane,”’ 
her mistress. 

““Oh, yes, ma’am,”’ came the reply. 
‘* * Missus’s respects,’ I ses, ‘and if your 
fowls ain’t kep’ at_’ome you won’t be 
gettin’ so many eggs of a mornin’, and we 
shall be eatin’ poultry!’ ”—Christian 
Register. 





Set Him Right.—He buried his ball in 
every bunker, gully, and bit of grass on 
the lawnscape and muttered naughtily. 
After half an hour of it he turned to his 
silent caddy. 

** Really,’”’ he murmured, ingratiatingly, 
“this is the most difficult course I have 
ever played on.” 

** Hoo did ye ken?” replied the lad, in 
quiet scorn. ‘‘ Ye havna played on it 
yet.’’—London Answers. 
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No Hands Can Wash 
8o Clean As This 





Easy — 
Washdays 


Washday drudgery banished. Only an hour 
and an average family washing done. Clothes 
both washed and wrung. ashed cleaner 
than you or your laundress can wash them by 
hand. The Thor Electric Washing Machine 
will do all the work. All you do is to push a 
button. Such rfect washing! You really 
must see the Thor. You must try it. Write 
for dealer’s name and our special offer. 


ae 


Electric Washing 
Machine 


actually pays for itself by the saving it makes 
on cost of help and wear on clothes, And it 
costs only 2 cents an hour for electricity. 
Washes clothes, linens, laces, blankets—every- 
thing absolutely clean. We guarantee it, 
Do not put off writing for information. 


Not a Rub! 


Let a dealer in or oor your oy show you how 
the Thor works. We will send you his name gladly. 
See how its revolving cylinder sends the foaming, 
sparkling suds throdg! and through the fabric. No 
rubbing to wear the Gelicate threads or to wear out 
yourstrength. Clothes last six times as long as they 
do when hand washed. The saving alone w bay fe 
the Thor. Then there is the saving in cost 
—_ the wmmes in time and work. So many cavings— 
ll wonder how you ever got along without the x 


On Credit! 


Any Thor dealer will sell you a machine for a 
Small payment down. , Then easy monthly Sepeeats, 
Special mo! tors f d for odd voltag 


For Christmas 


Decide now to give HER a Thor. Something 
that will surely be useful—and a weekly reminder 
of the giver. 


Send Coupon 


Mail coupon and get name 
of nearest dealer who can 
show you theThor. Also g 
big 48-page Book on # 
Washing. Tells how to 
save money, time and 
work, All sent for the 
coupon, Mail it now. f 
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chineCo. 
Sag Street 
| ir one 
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Iam ja = 
name of nearest Thor 





@ dealer. Also your 

Hurley J ena 

Machine Co. / 
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29 & clinton St. / Name 
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413 Yonge St. Toronto * Address. wget arses cnt see 
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Our Eight Booklets 


On request we will be glad to send 
you any one of these booklets: 


No. C-9—“$100 Bonds” 

How you may invest your funds in standard 
income producing bonds of small denomina- 
tions. - 

No. A-9—“Cumulative Investment” 

How you may reach the financial goal you 
have in mind through consistent saving and in- 
vesting over a period of years. 

No. B-9—“The Partial Payment Plan” 

How you may invest while you save, adjusting 
purchases of securities to your income. 

No. D-9—“Odd Lot Investment” 

How you may duy as little as one share of 
stock for cash. 

No. E-9—“Odd Lot Trading” 

How you may trade in New York Stock Ex- 
change securities in amounts of less than 100 
Shares. 

No. F-9—“Investment for Women” 

How any woman*in receipt of a regular 
salary can use her savings to acquire standard 
Securities. 

No. G-9—“Curb Stocks” 

How business is conducted on the Curb 
Market, with comment on the character of dif- 
Jerent classes of Curb shares. 


No. K-9—“Odd Lot Orders” 


How the Odd Lot business is conducted. A 

Lots. 

John Muir &-(o, 
Odd Lots 

Main Office, 61 Broadway, New York 


handbook for investors who buy and sell Odd 
SPECIALISTS IN 
Members New York Stock Exchange 














MORTGAGES 


We pay 6°) Secured by Oklahoma 
Farms worth three times the value 
of the loan. The demand for these 


first mortgages in unsettled times 
indicates their unusual stability. 


First Mortgages do not shrink in 
value—they are safe and sure. In- 
terest always paid date it is due. 
Over $1,000,000 loaned and not a single 
cent lost to any invester or a single 
foreclosure sale made, Isn't a first 
mortgage the right investment for 
you? Write for booklet describing 
methods, and lists of loans from 
$300 to $10,000. 
AURELIUS-SWANSON CO., Inc. 
31 State National Bank Bidg. 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 











A Sound Investment 


Our Annuity Blue Book explains a sure income ranging 
from 4% to 9% on one life and 4% to 8 3-10% on two lives. 
This plan makes you your own executor and immortalizes 
your money after you have enjoyed a sure life income. 
These bonds are of special interest to Baptists and others 
who wish their money at last to help Christianize America. 
Forty years’ experience! Write for our booklet. 

CHARLES L. WHITE 
The American Baptist Home Mission Society 
Department D, 23 East 26th Street, New York 


Send 4’ Today! 


FOR OURLATEST _ 
VRPT BRLNZ 


CATALOG 





KATHODION 
BRONZE WORK/ 
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OUR WAR-SALES AND OUR OTHER 
SALES ABROAD 


N attempt has been made by The 

Americas, a periodical issued by the 
National City Bank, to arrive at some 
more or less definite estimate of the amount 
of our recent export trade that was not 
properly war-trade. Some difficulties ex- 
isted in making an inquiry of ‘this kind, 
since the usual statistics of foreign trade 
do not clearly show what articles went 
abroad for military uses, but the writer 
believes there are sufficient details from a 
close study of which one ean get ‘‘a fair 
approximation through the use of judg- 
ment.” The conclusions he arrived at 
were derived, in the first instance, from 
twenty-two pages of trade items, then at 
his command, to which he applied ‘‘some 
judgment and an adding-machine.”’ At 
the start a rough approximation was ob- 
tained by grouping the figures of our ex- 
ports to separate countries in Europe in 
such a way as to classify separately such 
belligerents as have bought munitions and 
other war-supplies direct from us, semi- 
belligerents that also have come in for war- 
supplies, countries in the war area whose 
trade with us has expanded largely in con- 
sequence of the war, and the Central 
Powers and their Allies, which have been 
shut out from direct trade with us. Fol- 
lowing is a table compiled by the writer as 
a result of his rough estimates: 


Exports TO THE WaAR-ZONE 


1913-14 1914-15 1915-16 
$159,818,924  $369,397,170  $630,672,504 
74,235,012 184,819,688 270,489,922 


30,088,643 37,474,380 














1,214,506 23, 
9,462 5,995 
. 594,271,863 11,7 1,518,046,263 
1,930,016 2. "879,241 7,791,421 
$861,568,426 $1,530,627,779 $2,740,901,469 
Gibraltar. . hh 028 $3,449,975 $4,333,292 
Greece. ...... 23,499,646 . 24,363 
alt 1,258,857 647 
Portugal. . . 5,080,037 47 721,874 








$33,288,515 _ $51,415,176 
































pS RE $240,723 P< $91,812 
Denmark........ 15, — 1 - 79,824,478 
Iceland. 183,140 
Norway. 9 066, "610 39 074, 701 
SA i cnppese 30,387,569 38,112,969 
Sweden......... 14,644/226 
Switzerland...... 1,019,602 
$71,044,720 $238,296,706  $222,776,942 
~ Total of above. $939,998,810 $1,802,263,000 $3,015,993,587 
- Austria... . $1,238,669 $152,926 
Bulgaria. . . 26,73 12,490 22, 
Germany........ 344,794,276 28,863,354 288,851 
Turkey: , 
(Europe)...... 2,160,289 640,201 41,421 
(Asia)..... 1,168,230 353,919 748 
$371,167,787 $31,108,633 $528,172 
Belgium......... $61,219,894 $20,662,315 $21,844,638 
Finiand 3,902,940 329,030 420,493 
$65,122,834 $20,991,345 $22,265,131 
Netherlan: ee $143,267,019 $99,252,930 
Roumania. . . . 391,001 111,537 
$114,522,050  $143,658,020 $99,344,467 


Total of countries 


showing decreases $122,137,770 





550,812,671 $195,757,998 


By taking these figures apart in minute 
detail, the writer got what he ealls ‘‘ three 
interesting divisions of the United States 
exports made upon another line of separa- 
tion,’ -which is the kind of goods exports 
of which have gained or declined during 


| INVESTMENTS -AND ~FINANCE, 














the war. First he made inquiry as to what 
goods we exported for actual war - uses, 
While it was easy enough to pick out 
some of the exports, as for direct use in 
war, such as explosives, ammunition, ete., 
there were others concerning which a econ- 
clusion was not so easily reached. We had 
exported ‘‘an astonishing number of ar- 
ticles that one might regard as peace 
merchandise, but which in reality were 
purchased as a part of the industrial 
organization which lay back of the armies.” 
Russia, for example, bought millions in 
railroad equipment that was intended 
“for purely war purposes.”’ England ‘‘na- 
tionalized the purchase of wheat, and 
feeding the people at home became part 
of the whole war-problem.” In France, 
and in England also, the ordinary in- 
dustrial plant, ‘“‘to an overwhelming ex- 
tent,’”” was devoted to war-manufactures, 
so that such metals, machinery, tools, and 
miscellaneous raw materials as they pur- 
ehased in this country were directly in- 
tended for ultimate use:at the war-front. 
Notable in this sense was raw cotton, 
which has been extensively utilized, not 
only in making clothing, but in making 
explosives, while rubber has become so 
important in war as to be a contraband of 
war. Indeed, England has semiofficially 
stated that the war has demonstrated ‘‘the 
impossibility of distinguishing contraband 
from non-contraband.’’ Hundreds of type- 
writers have been purchased by France 
solely for her war-departments. Tungsten 
lamps by hundreds have been sent into 
the trenches. Following is a list of articles 
classified as war-purchases which have 
been obtained in this country by the 
belligerents: 


Explosives, cartridges, and shells; _fire- 
arms; “‘cutlery”; barbed and woven wire; 
surgical instruments and appliances; auto- 
mobiles and tires; aeroplanes; boats; 
horses, mules, and cattle; naphtha and 
aleohol; various chemicals; breadstuffs; 
fresh, dried, smoked, and canned meat, 
fish, fruit, vegetables, ete.; aluminum, 
antimony, ferrovanadium, brass, copper, 
iron, lead, steel, tungsten, zinc, nickel, and 
quicksilver; railway tracks, cars, loco- 
motives, structural material for bridges, 
spikes, and material; telegraph and phone 
outfits; copper wire and cables; raw cotton; 
cotton and woolens, garments, ete.; leather, 
harness, boots, and shoes; rubber boots 
and other rubber articles; cameras and 
optical instruments; metal-working ma- 
chinery and tools and a large amount of 
unspecified machinery; traction engines; 
steel bars and billets, iron and steel sheets 
and plates, iron pipes; unspecified manu- 
factures of iron, steel, brass, copper, and 
lead; lubricating oils; nails and spikes; 
bags, cordage and twine; razors, typewrit- 
ers, lead-pencils, and pens; horseshoes and 
hay; paraffin; sugar; cement. 


Some of these items were purchased 
from us for peace uses in amounts larger 
than ever before, in consequence of which 
an estimate of this kind calls for a division 
of quantities by something hardly better 
than a rough guess. While errors must be 


made, they will tend in the long run to 
offset each other. The writer believes 
that, by using his judgment based on a 


study of the commerce statistics of Gifferent 
nations, and using the adding- machine, 
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B. ' demand, Wagner, Quality has stood out like the 





ae 


The Rainbo 
of Promise 





uband 
veal rainbow of promise. 
gsten 
ticles Those who have sought the source of Wagner, Quality have 
ion found the proverbial “‘pot of gold’’ in the Wagner products. 


pt Wagner, Quality is a tangible, definite, workable thing. It is 
wire; the result of 25 years’ painstaking effort to uphold an ideal. To 


auto- 


oats produce it, workmen must be taught a standard of excellence 
iffs that few acquire in any other work. To maintain it requires 


tuffs; 
oat, ; . . . 

mons. a vigilance that is never ceasing. 
pper, 
and 

Beet After working on such a standard for a quarter century, how 


dgee, absurd it would be to lower it to meet a temporary expediency. 


yhone 4 ° 
ton: It is unthinkable. 
boots 

and 


| Cfe Wagner Starter 





heets : 
an The Starter that is built to order 


lanu- 


and 
is as conspicuous among automobile starters as Wagner 





vikes; 
writ- motors, generators, transformers and converters are 
— conspicuous in the field of electrical power machinery. 
With its small size and great power, the Wagner 
ased Starter for gasoline automobiles is efficiency worked out 
arger to the last degree. 
yhich 
1s10n 
etter e e 7 
st be Wagner Electric Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 
ove _ Magtry Branch and) Egy, Sigg Me NESE | Meals BRIG eS lta | TEE 
on a > St. Paul Minneapolis Kansas City Denver Los Angeles Seattle San Francisco 
srent Selling Agencies: Indianapolis Memphis New Orleans Sioux City Dallas Salt Lake City London, Eng. 
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Right there— 


under the envelope flap, you 
will find the QUAYLE im- 
print on every Clzss Day, 
Graduation and Wedding In- 
vitation made during the last 
forty years by— 


QUAYLE & SON, Inc. 
Steel Enzravers & Jewelrymen 
bany, N. Y. 


Most schools and colleges prefer to 
wait for one of the fiity QUAYLE 
salesmen because of the authorita- 
tive selection he offers—because an 
order direct to QUAYLE insures 
prompt delivery and absolute fidel- 
ity to specifications, whether it be 
Invitations, Announcements, or— 


CLASS RINGS OR PINS 


Your money returned promptly, of 
course, if dissatisfied. 
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Have SE-MENT-OL ready 
for instant use when 
your radiator leaks. 
SE-MENT-OL is the orig- 
inal self-acting radiator 
cement, 

Dissolve it in the hot water 
of your radiator. Run 
engine until leaking stops. 

Time, ten minutes! Drain 
and refill with fresh water 

and your radiator is like 
new. Repairs several leaks 
as quickly as one. 

Ask any dealer. Price 75¢ 
Look for the pumpkin-colored cans. 
Makers of the “Chemically Correct” Line 
THE NORTHWESTERN CHEMICAL CO. 

Marietta, Ohio 































the pre-war purchases of exports in this 
class and the war-time purchases of them 
in the past two years would aggregate as 
follows: 





1913-14 1914-15 1915-16 
| Ree $217,483,778  $729,420,343  $677,592,244 
endsienk. . 299,734,921 693,725,616 1,947,996,781 

Te. 5. css $517,218,699 $1,423,145,959 $2,625,590,025 


From these statistics the writer infers 
that the total of $517,218,669 of goods 
bought from us for peace purposes in 1913- 
1914, indicates in the first year of the war 
purchases for war uses amounting to $905,- 
927,260, and purchases for war uses in 
the year which ended on July 30, 1916, 
amounting to $2,108,371,326, or a total 
for the two years of fighting of $3,014,298,- 
596. He proceeds then to a conclusion 
that our peace commerce during the past 
two years, when carefully analyzed, con- 
tains facts that indicate ‘‘a solid founda- 
tion for optimism.’’ In peace commerce, 
alone, the inerease in our foreign sales 

“overshadowed the decrease.”” When one 
segregates the exports believed to have 
been destined for war uses, two groups 
of export lines emerge almost auto- 
matically, those which sold in increased 
volume and those which sold in decreased. 
Such figures as are at hand present these 
two groups of peace exports as follows: 


Tue Peace Trape THat INCREASED 








1913-14 1914-15 1915-16 
ME, ciinvcvnduew $90,953,447 $98,558,978  $120,152,947 
mde i . 377,017,485 384,777,648 648,844,099 
ee $467,970,932 $483,336,626  $768,997,046 


° 
Tue Peace Trape THAT Deciinep 





| ee $848,426,433 $495,363,334 $505,610,457 
Manufactured... . 496,067,961 314,332,546 372,200,246 
a $1,344,494,394 $809,695,880 $877,810,703 


Percentages of changes in our sales in 
the peaceful parts of the world at the 
same time present as a solid fact ‘‘a fairly 
steady upward swing of our trade from 
the slump at the outbreak of the war until 
June, 1916,’ when the relative gain in 
peace-sales as well as in war-sales was the 
highest in all markets except in Oceania. 
The writer says further on this subject: 


**We can reasonably count that where we 
have lost trade it was ‘generally lost through 
temporary drop in buying power or other 
special reason, and that where we have 
made gains, even tho the reason may there 
also be called temporary, we have made 
business connections and acquainted con- 
sumers with goods, so- that some trade 
will stick. On that theory, we hope to 
regain the $428,000,000 of trade that is 
shut off in Europe. Already we have made 
regains in the neutral markets and in 
1915-1916 pushed new sales far ahead 
of the emergency advance of 1914-1915 
over 1913-1914. The increase in the neu- 
tral markets during the last year is seen 
to be $427,000,000. And even in the war- 
zone, the use of so many of our manu- 
factures ordinarily made for peace by so 
many who were never acquainted with 
them before ought to result in some per- 
manent gain for our trade. If we take the 
$466,683,691 of total declines which we 
have a fair prospect of regaining, being 
already regained in part, and the $2,409,- 
397,440 of advances (including the $301,- 
026,114 classed as peace gains and the 
$2,108,371,326 classed as war-purchases) 
we have a total of $2,876,081,131, repre- 
senting in large part ordinary peace mer- 
chandise which has had a trial with old 
and new customers, and which ought to 
bring a moderate share of “‘reorders’’ even 
when the time of peace competition comes. 

‘In order to visualize the general gains 
of the commerce of the United States in the 
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war- and peace-zones, and in the different 
continents of the world, the following table 
was compiled, showing, month by month, 
the percentage of loss or gain in each 
division over the average exports of 1912 
and 1913 (a norma! period preceding the 
world-wide depression of just before the 
war) in the same month and locality: 





Peaceful 
North South Conti- War 
Amer. Amer. Asia Oceania Africa nents Are 
1914 % % Zo % % % % 
/ — 57 —40 —44 —48 —25 — 4° 
Sept...... — 30 — 10 +23 — 4-13 — 3% 
Oct... —-49 —-D —6.+:13 — oe 
| —i3 —2% —9 —42 —30 —19 
re — 56 — 28 —20 —42 —32 +8 
1916 
DOs Sic ee. -3 — 4 — 33 +75 —29. +53 
POP asccce —-15 —40 — 45 +86 +21 -—17 +99 
Rat tae —-21 — 7 — 246 —29 +35 —20 +99 
See —-16 — 16 — 22 +38 +10 —13 +108 
ee —-22 —-1ll — 24 +4 -—1 —-19 +18 
June...... —-8 +37 +18 +51 + 544 +6 +156 
ocsuss —-2 +10 +43 +8 + 20 +11 +136 
Aug. —-1+ 8 +30 +31 +26 +6 +8 
Sept....... +6 +43 +16 +42 + 27 +15 60 
— 31 —12 +53 +¢ aan 
—2 +20 +18 +8 +3 
— 19 -—27 + 81 22 + 61 





69 
109 





$4444 
+4+t44+ 


Years 


1914-15... —16 ~29 —2 +4 +7 -4 +@ 
1915-16... +29 +30 +30 +32 + 64 +44 +206 


(Norr.—In preparing this table, the imports of Russia in Asia 
were added to those of Europe to make up the total of the “War 
Area,” and subtracted from Asia. Egypt, tho in the war area, 
was left as a part of the African total.) 


GREAT BRITAIN’S WAR-DEBT AND 
HER DEBT THREE YEARS AGO 


A writer in the New York Times Annalist 
recalls that somewhat more than three 
years ago a bitter complaint was made in 
Great Britain over the action of Lloyd- 
George, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in “raiding the sinking-fund,” as it was 
ealled. By this was meant the use made of 
a million pounds sterling from the national 
surplus for other purposes than the legiti- 
mate one of reducing the national debt. 
In contrast with that protest, the writer 
recalls that Great Britain is now advan- 
cing to her allies every day a sum as large, 
that is, one million pounds, while her total 
expenditures each day are five millions. 
Times, indeed, have changed since it was 
regarded as a matter to worry over that the 
nation should spend one million a year 
out of its surplus. The incident has led 
the writer in The Annalist to compile 
interesting facts as to Great Britain’s debt: 


“The old sinking-fund, referred to above, 
in practise consisted of very little except the 
surplus realized at the end of any financial 
year over the expenditure of the period. 
But part of the war-legislation relating to 
finance gave the Br itish Government power 
to redeem this debt to any extent, even 
tho the funds for such redemption had to 
come from fresh borrowing. These powers 
have been taken advantage of in one 
important instance. The first loan issued 
for the present war was, it will be recalled, 
of 314 per cent. stock at 95, to the amount 
of $1,750,000,000, re sdeemable in 1928. 
Altho ‘the issue was fully subscribed, sub- 
sequent events showed that the terms were 
ungenerous to the investor. So when the 
41% per cent. loan at par was issued in 1915, 
holders of the 314 per cent. loan were al- 
lowed, by paying an extra 5 per cent. in 
eash, to convert each $500 of 314 per cent. 
stock held into the same amount of 41% per 
cent. stock. As a result, the total amount 
of 31% per cent. stock was reduced from 
$1,750,000,000 to $1,070,000,000. 

“‘Government figures lately published 
show that advantage has been taken of the 
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Taking Chances 
With an Incipient Cough 
Is a Dangerous Thing — 


Neglect of Nature’s warning symptoms 
and permitting the slight throat “tickle” 
to develop into a full-fledged, nerve- 
racking cough, frequently results in 
serious troubles— 


Deans Mentholated 
Cough Drops 


prevent colds and the after-effects of colds. They 
afford immediate relief to the dry, parched, irri- 
tated condition of the throat which follows upon 
the heels of sudden climatic changes and expo- 
sure to draughts, dampness and bad weather. 
They relieve the throat and clear the head. 

For years ‘‘Deans’’ have been the old ‘‘stand-by”’ of 
Public Speakers, Tourists, Automobilists, Singers and 
Dancers. Men and women and children prefer them 
because they are pleasing, effective, palatable, harm- 


less and inexpensive. 

They are compounded as carefully as a Doctor’s Prescription. 
Avoid Substitutes. Insist upon the original, Deans Cough Drop— 
Sold in the above package— 


Price 5c At All Drug Stores 


Dean Medicine Company 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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See Hawaii NOW 


AKE your fondest travel 
dreams come true. Visit 
this delightful Island Paradise in 
the height of its attractiveness. 
See Honolulu, the pleasure-loving 
metropolis, in the very midst of 
its most festive season. 
Let pleasure and romance now 
lure you to 
“The Trip Without a Regret”’ 
New and Improved Service 
“The Floating Palace of the Pacific”’ 
S.S. GREAT NORTHERN 
(Length 525 ft.; width 63 ft.; 
speed 24 knots; ’ Government 
license, 800 passengers) 
Sailings from San Francisco, Nov. 7-27; 
Dec. 15; Jan. 4-23; Feb. 12; Mar. 5-23. 
(From Los Angeles one day later) 
Only 4 Nights at Sea! Stopovers 
at Hilo, affording day and night view, 
Volcano Kilauea. 

Fares on application. 
Write for descriptive matter. 
H. A. Jackson 
General Traffic Manager 

-, San Francisco 
























Cards, circul book, paper. Press $5. Lar- 
ger $18. Rotary $60. Save money. Print for 
cahers, big profit. Alleasy, rules sent. Write 


cards. 


factory for catalogue presses, 
3. MERIDEN. CONN. 


LETHE PRESS CO. 





Preventive Dentistry 


Avoid decay of your teeth and gums, or mouth 
odors, by your own efforts, at little or no expense. 
Write for free particulars. 
PREVENTIVE DENTAL INSTITUTE 
Lab. 3, Omaha, Neb. 





This low flower bowl and inset flower 
holder delivered prepaid east of the 
Rocky Mountains for $2.75. An attrac- 
tive ornament for the home, 8%4 inches 
wide. Green and blue flambe with 
whiteswan. Also sold by leading de- 
partmentstoresand giftshops. Look for 
the name Haeger on bottom ofeach piece. 

Write for our booklet describing full line. 

THE HAEGER POTTERIES 

Makers of Faience and Glazed Pottery. 

111 Main St., 
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powers referred to above to purchase for 
cancellation a large amount of 3% per 
cent. loan, and the total amount outstand- 
ing has thus been reduced to $310,000,000. 
One may therefore give a catalog of the 
total war-borrowing of the British Govern- 
ment as it stood on September 16, 1916: 


314 per cent. war-loan, 1 
¢ per cent. sump bend on 1920 
6 per cent. war-loan, 1945................. 
5 per cent. Exchequer ‘bonds, 1919 
5 per cent. Exchequer bonds 1920... ..... 
5 per cent. Exchequer bonds, 1921. 
War-savings certificates, 1921. eet ewa 
War-expenditure = 1918. 
Treasury bills, 1916-17 
URE MIND, 6.5 ooc.ceokcs cccccc ge ee 
RE Sr nae - 


| RNa: Pee Re 





“These are the obligations incurred by 
the British Government as a result of the 
present war. From the total, however, 
has to be deducted, as above, a capital 
sum of about $1,150,000,000 representing 
pre-war debt converted into 4% per cent. 
war-loan in July, 1915. Two years and 
five weeks of war would seem, therefore, 
to have increased the obligations of the 
British Government, on balance, by $11,- 
420,000,000, against which should be set 
some $2,700,000,000 advanced to allies and 
dominions up to date.”’ 


THE RISING RAILWAY EARNINGS 


Latest returns indicate a steady increase 
in railway earnings under the country’s 
extraordinary prosperity in many lines of 
business. Complaints multiply, however, 
as to a lack of cars. This condition, com- 
bined with shortage in labor and an in- 
sufficient supply of many articles of con- 
sumption, accounts in large part for the 
rise in commodity prices. Small note has 
been made of the fact that, with the general 
rise in prices, the cost of railway service 
remains, as to freight-charges, at the old 
levels, ‘‘a fact,” says a writer in Brad- 
street’s, ‘‘to which the average observer 
accords slight attention.’’ The latest avail- 
able data as to railway earnings cover 
operations during the month of August, 
and show that gross reached the large 
sum of $327,826,448, while net was 
$115,728,443. This record for a summer 
month is regarded as remarkable. Both 
sums are noteworthy, also, in that they 
exceed the high levels reached in October 
and November of last year, the two months 
when railway earnings are at the highest 
point, because of the moving of crops. 
Some interesting data on this subject are 
presented in Bradstreet’s: 


**Viewed from another angle, gross re- 
ceipts for August of this year increased 
$57,165,836, or 21.1 per cent., over that 
month in 1915, the volume of gain, figured 
on a daily basis for thirty-one days, being 
over $1,844,000. At the same time, the 
total of net earnings from operations, $1 15,- 
728,443, reflects a rise of $25,415,621, or 
28.1 per cent., which indicates a daily gain 
of almost $820,000. In August of last 
year, gross earnings, for the first time in 
many months, exhibited growth, even tho 
the ratio of increase, 1.4 per cent., was 
not in itself remarkable, especially as 
August of 1914 suffered a loss of 4.5 per 
eent. On the other hand, the statistics 
clearly show that the railways have been 
doing better as respects net receipts, the 
present gain of 28.1 per cent. contrasting 
with an advance of 10.7 per cent. in 
August, 1915, while in that month of 1914 
there was an increase of 1 per cent. In 
fact, the eighteen months ending with 
August of this year were remarkable ones 


1916 


The New Liquid Paste 


always ready for instant use 


Good- - water well, lumps, waste and 
sticky fingers! This Carter Inx Quality 
Product is the last word in convenience, 
economy and stickability. Sticks best when 
spread thin. Has adjustable brush holder, 


NO WATER 


Get a 45c or 25c refill desk jar, and 
try it out. Put up also 
in other sizes. 
font Sor interesting book- 
DHL ccsoaa nele Sam's 








KEEP YOUR | F «td WARM 
Whil t 5 : ting 
sian Gui 0 eal fm re Weavine un | Pacem 
WOOL LINED Adirondack “Foot Warmers 
Si $1.50 Men, women and 
Postpaid <iullren children at ae 
Heavy sheepskin, wool lined, 
ten inches high. Give shoe 
sizeand State whether to be 
worn over shoes or hose. 
Sati — or Money Back 
eteats weulehints Catalog 





bue! seis gloves 
—v moccasins etc. FREE 


W. C. LEONARD & CO. 


35 Main St. a Saranac Loko, WY. 








‘Dont-Snore’ 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S., Canada, Gt. Britain, Patents 
STOPS SNORING ond MOUTH BREATHING 
Made of Gold, $2.00 ia U.S., Postpaid 
Money Refunded any time without question 
3 SIZES-- SMALL for Children, MEDIUM and LARGE 
Comfortable and Convenient. Information on Request 
SIMPLE DEVICE CoO. MIDDLEBURG, VA., BOX 12 


TYPEWRITERS 


Buy Right From Our Own Factories 


And save $25 to $75 
Up-to-date Machines of Standard Makes 
thoroughly he sa trade-mar 








FACTORY 
REBUILT 














Whereinitensets any $100 
pewriter, if by doing 
isand other smallassist- 
J ance,you could easily have 


Then by 
simply Qe k ‘Mail Particulars. 
WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO., Dept. N 674, Chicago, i. 








10 x 12 feet “‘Steelcote” 
owes ready-to-use gar- 
e, $69.50 complete. Factory 
Portable. 
All styles 
and sizes of farages and & 
portable ) a 
postal for illustrated catalog 


The Edwards Mfg. Co., 337-387 Eggleston Ave., Cincinnali, 0. 





price. Fireproof, 
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for net earnings, gains in some of the | classification being that followed by us “Net earnings for twenty months are 
months rising to 77 per cent., as in No- | for many years: given hereunder: 
: ae of “ and — falling below ugust August, Ine. Ine. 
5.4 per cent., this ratio being that reported | y 1016 %o 1916 1914 Te 
rthwestern......... + 
for June of the current year. Itis certain ent Westen erect aro 26.9 “seme “ae poe} = . 
that the railways are being operated on — 15.1 196,155 63,390,811 1.2 
a more efficient basis than ever before, ret oe 60,965,046 55,188,625 10.4 
and the gain in August net of 20 per one. 8630156 35.4 67,049,000 54,096,036 23.9 
on a gain in gross of only 7 per cent. 9,727,410 37.7 i402, 105 73/412°300 10:8 
a truly remarkable feature. The following —— ot 92,560,314 83,569,563 10.7 
table shows in small compass the main $90,312,822 28.1 $01,963,008 85,089,185 19.5 
facts for August of this year and last: 110°319.275 Hy O01, ia 7 H 
a a . “This table sets forth gross earnings for 99,513,498 56,657,780 75.6 
“ie —_ % each of the last twenty months ending with Teel . 9005, 004.313 ap — 
: ye months. . 664, 761,287, : 
Gross earnings. ....... $327,826448 $270,00,012 21.1 | August: — Or) ee 
Operating expenses.... 212,098,005 180,347,790 17.6 1915 1914 Dec. — Ine. 
auliihes 0 + 70 ° 
Net earnings...... $115,728,443 00,312,822 28,1 | January..... $211,788,455  $229,606,176 7.7 1916 1916 % 
Gees ee eet eee em Mme 
ste “ele GRE 434, 252,277, . ebruar 866, 404, 7 
Pe =, Lye anny 4 _ gross earnings | April,...°*." 225,914,208 B2.HAG1L 2.8 Merch... 90,415,948 S2808e7 42.9 
: eRe ‘872,184 244,613,231 Ae eS eaeneee 85,010,724 "138, 
SSR 247,019,933 250,101,671 3 | Mey... 95,158,447 62'500°198 32.2 
August, August, Inc. | July........ 257,314,604 257,498,324 c Bb -senten 86,446,101 68,890,910 25.4 
1916 1916 % August...... 273,839,630 269,842,720 71.4 Dlistessas 97,274,243 77,263,249 25.8 
$56,825,076 $45,290,345 25.6 | September 278,360,049 263,976,155 75.4 | August.. 2.2... 115,728,443 90,312,822 (28.1 
asin “anes 10:0 | 9 tober. aicasta 394,905,800 256,237,630 jis? eek 
ORNS ¥ ovember........ 233,378,704 28.0 . 
icsetare 4 Webenaae «tek | Decomber........ 286,148,788 223,358'512 $28.1 Beh uas.. CHM CN” 6B 
17,822,088 15,098,980 18. 2 — 
Lisergor Se leases a Twelve months. $3,053,664,061 $2,918,781,546 14.6 “For eight months of the current year 
37,001, 30,448,248 21.5 TIncrease Ine, | STOSS earnings aggregated $2,305,961,918, 
,359,269 36,581,700 26.8 1918 1915 % an increase of $433,477,084, or 23.1 per 
WON osepixcviecs $327,826448 $270,660,612 21.1 | January.......... $255,515,404 $210,116.42 21.7. | cent., over that of the like time in 1915. 
February......... 262,759,423 205,771,203 27.7 | Net ings for the eight th ded 
“Gains o A ft March.........0. 291,248,604 232,749,093 25.1 > leredigg Ry By 
ains over August of last year range | April. ./.2..1.27: 288,583,141 236,270,008 22.1 | August last amounted to $712,864,354, an 
from 26.8 per cent. down to 14.1 per cent., RRR 300,332,103 234,292,471 28.2 | advance of $198,480,215, or 38.5 per 
the latter ratio being reported for the hard- = wetitioes sentra * phan =$ cent., over that period of last year. Both 
coal roads. re ; Augasts II RReRaes §=— otoosi2. «a1 | of the sums given suggest that 1916 will 
In the annexed exhibit net earnings ; —— | establish new high records for railway 
are given for the respective sections, the | . Eight months.... $2,305,961,918  $1,872,484,834 23.1 | earnings.” 
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Travel and Resort Directory 





PERSONAL 


CASH—For any discarded jewelry; for any 
watches or diamonds ; for any discarded false 
teeth. Send us any ‘diamonds, watches, old 
fold, platinum or silver jewelry, new or 
roken, any false teeth, with or without gold, 
any dental fillings, painters’ gold leaf cotton, 
or auto magneto points, nothing too large or 
too small. We send value in cash on receipt 
of goods. Your goods returned at our ex- 
pense should our offer be refused within ten 
days. coi 1899. Liberty Refining Com- 
pany, 432 F. Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
BUILD A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN 


and escape salaried drudgery for life. Learn 
the Collection Business. Limited field; lit- 
Se competition. Few opportunities so prof- 
table. Send for “Pointers” today 
AMERICAN COLLECTION SERVICE, 
56 State Street, Detroit, Mich. 














Establish fe own business in your home 
town. Exclusive rhe oe Quick oe 150% 
profit. Unusual Tee Write today. 
COMBUSTO D. VICES CORPORATION 
No. 248 West 54th Street, New York 


REAL ESTATE 


FOR SALE.—80 acres level productive land. 
Thirty miles of Flathead Lake and shore line 
in view. West of Continental Divide. Climate 
ideal HOWARD AUSTIN, Miners’ Bank 
Building, Butte, Mont. 


ADVERTISING 


WILL. POSITIVELY SHOW YOU BY 
Mail how you can earn $25 to $100 a 
week writing advertisements; increase your 
earning power. Factsfree. Page-Davis Co., 
31 Page Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


‘GAMES AND ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS, VAUDEVILL': Sketches, Mono- 

logues, Dialogues. Speakers, Minstrel Ma- 

terial, ‘Jokes, ‘Recitations, Tableaux, Drills, 

Musical Pieces. Entertainments for all occa- | 

-, Make UpGonds. Large Catalog Free. | 
S. Denison & Co., Dept. 34, Chicago 























AGENTS AND SALESMEN WANTED | 





Nationally known firm wants a few more live | 
wire Salesmen for its Advertising Thermom- | 
eters Department. Whole or Part Time. | 
Commission basis only. Build up a big bus- | 
iness in your locality, repeat orders the rule. 
Write today giving experience and references. 
Sales Manager: TAYLOR BROTHERS | 
COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. 








SALESMEN selling restaurant, hotel, cafe, 
cigar, pool, drug, general store trade can do 
big business with our new live pocket side line. 
All merchants towns 100,000 and under want 
it. $5.00 commission each sale. No collecting. 
No expense or risk to merchant. We take back 
all-unsold goods. CANFIELD MFG. CO., 

















_Two luxurious 24 day cruises on spe- 
cially chartered steamers to Cuba, Ja- 
maica, Panama and Costa Rica. Sailing 


Feb. 10 and Feb 24. 
FOREIGN TOURS 


Frequent departures during the winter 
and early spring for South America, Ja- 
pan and China, and South Sea Islands 
and Australasia. 

Also Tours to California 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 
Dept. 5, 17 Temple Place, Boston 


New York Phila. Chicago San Francisco 





maintains exceptionally good service 
the year round to 





208 Sigel St., Chicago, i 





FLORIDA 





TYPEWRITER BARGAINS 


CUBA GEORGIA 





Largest stock of Typewriters in America. | 
All makes: Underwoods, Olivers, Reming- 
tons, etc., one- -fourth to one-half manufac- 
turers’ prices, $15. 00 up, rented anywhere, 
applying rent on price: free trial. Installment | 

aypene it desired. outs for catalogue 125. 
IYP TER PORIUM (Estab. 
sat), eis Wee ¥ ag Chicago, Illinois. 


PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS | 











bowel 15-Day Cruise, $130 up 
Sailings from San Francisco every 3 weeks. 
For information on this and other cruises 


Pinehurst, Southern Pines, 
Camden, Columbia, Savannah 


Additional train commenci an. 
The all Pullman, all steel <7 s 


SEABOARD 
Florida a 








Many well-known patents—the kind that man- 





ufacturers buy—made our reputation as “‘the 
Attorneys who obtain Patents that Protect.” 
Write us for ee Inventor's reliable 
book free. R.S.& A. B. LACEY,88 Barrister | 
Building, Washington, D.C. 





Don't lose your rights to Patent Protection. 
Send for blank form “Evidence of Concep- 
tion,” Book, Suggestions and Advice Free. 
Lancaster & Allwine, Registered Attorneys, 
211 Ouray Bidg., Washington, D. C. 





IDEAS WANTED.— Manufacturers are | 


to Australia, China and Japan—write Ly. New York ’ 
Amalgamated Travel & Tourist Ass’n, Inc. oo eld adetoht hia - “ 
106L-120 Broadway, Equitable Bldg., New York ** Washington - - 
a (Siecpers ready 10 P. 
AF. Palm Beac - 


SOUTH AMERICA 





| WALTER H. WOODS CO., 84 Journal Building, Boston 





Belleair - - «~ 
- &. Petersburg - 
One day ona twe nights | noute; morn. 
ing trains from Boston an uflalo, an 
poet an oy | You afternoon trains from Pittsburg connect. 
sight comntriss, Fas of the |] Get our Resort, Hotel, Golf_and Sports 
sguage., The Andes, Land of Guide at northern offices, Boston, Buf- 
tae Incas, Panama Canal, falo, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washing- 
Cuba, etc. Send for par- |] ton or 
ticulars and itinerary. W. E. CONKLYN, Gen. East. Pass. Agt., 
1184 Broadway, New York 

















writing for patents procured through me. 
Three books with « hundreds of inventions 
wanted sent free. I help you market your 
invention. Advice free. R. B. Owen, 45 
| Owen Bidg., Washington, D. C. 








PANAMA and WHAT IT MEANS 


By John Foster Fraser 


Tour De Luxe 


1917. 


from {beaten 


South America 


A small select party will leave New York, January 20 


Tour includes points out of ordinary and away 


visiting native peoples in primitive conditions; wonderful 


paths, 


The only story covering every phase of every thing connected 
with the great Canal, from an Englishman’s point of view. Beauti- 
fully and profusely illustrated. 

**The men, the machinery, the accomplished work, will be sharply defined and 
real to him who reads the story.” —The Scientific American, New York. 

Large 12mo, cloth, $1.75 met; by mail, $1.85. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 4 New York, N. Y. 


boat, auto and railroad rides through marvelous scenery 


Route: Brazil -- Uruguay -- Argentine 


ANDES--Chile--Bolivia--Peru- Panama and Havana 


Illustrated and des: 


McCann’s Tours, 1328 Broadway, New York 


--across the stupendous 


on request 


riptive itinerary booklet 
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Rinex Soles 


EN you buy the next pair of 

shoes, whether for yourself cr 

for any other member of the family, 
tell the salesman you want a pair that 
is soled with RIN EX, the remarkable, 
new, synthetic sole produced by the 
world’s largest rubber manufacturer. 


If he has none in stock, make it 
plain that you want them the next 
time you buy, and he will have 
RINEXED shoes when you callagain, 


RINEX Soles wear longer, feel bet- 
ter and cost less in the long run than 
leather. They arelight and flexible, yet 
tough and lasting; they are resilient, 
yet surefooted; they are waterproof, 
and easy on the feet—and pocketbook. 

They differ radically from bothrub- 
ber and leather. RINEX Soles are 
for active people—men, women and 
children who put their whole energy 
into everything they do, and com- 
mon sense into everything they buy. 


Furnishedin black, white and tan. 
Ask your favorite shoe-shop. 


United States 
Rubber Company 


Sole and Heel Department 


1790 Broadway New York City 
60 High Street Boston, Mass. 
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